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Friedrich August Cramer. 


The following memorial address was delivered on May 3, 1916, in the auditorium of our 
seminary in Springfield. It appears out of desire in this jubilee year of our Synod, since in this year 
we also want to remember the fathers and founders of our Synod. And Cramer, with his 
congregation of that time, was among the actual founders. Also, more than thirty years have now 
passed since his death, and Cramer is known to a large part of our ministry only by name. The 
lecture appears on request as it was delivered; otherwise, in the printing, the personal relations 
would have been eliminated and some things would have been arranged somewhat differently. 

1. 


Esteemed members of the faculty here, esteemed students of Springfield Concordia, 
honored attendees all! 
If today, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of Friedrich August Cramer's death, we hold 
a memorial service here at the place of his long and richly blessed activity, we are also 
standing on the foundation of Holy Scripture. The New Testament Epistle addressed to the 
Christians of the second generation in apostolic times, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
inculcates: "Remember your teachers who have told you the word of God; whose end look 
and follow their faith! Ch. 13:7. How should we, therefore, the members of the second and 
third generations in the history of our Synod, not remember the old pious fathers, and hold 
their memory high and in honor to God, who gave them to us? They laid the foundation 
firmly and well in sour toil, in hot temptations, in hard struggles. We have entered into the 
good inheritance without much toil or labor. That we but walk faithfully in their footsteps! 
That we may keep only what we have, That no one may take our crown! 
However, | am much less pleased that | have been commissioned to deliver the 
commemorative speech on Cramer. When | 
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When | speak tonight in this place about this highly gifted and energetic man, about this 
excellent tool in the service of the Church, it is with the very lively feeling that someone 
else should have done it. | was not a pupil of Cramer, much less one who knew him 
personally and was closer to him, which was already excluded by the great difference in 
age. Nor does it occur to me that | could do justice to his peculiar, powerful personality 
and his outstanding merits through historical research. If | did not refuse the invitation to 
deliver this memorial address, the reason is threefold. First of all, Cramer made a deep 
impression on me in my younger years, when he stayed for several days in my parents’ 
house in Frankenmuth on the occasion of a church consecration in 1880, and when | was 
allowed to stay with him for almost two weeks in the house of his oldest friend, Friedrich 
Lochner, on the occasion of the Delegate Synod in Milwaukee in 1890. | gladly bear 
witness to this impression. Then | was once his successor in a certain sense, in that | was 
allowed to serve for eight years the congregation of Frankenmuth, whose first preacher 
he had been forty years earlier for four years, and where | still found many traces of his 
first blessed effectiveness, especially among the older members. Finally, however, | do 
not want to miss any opportunity to cultivate the intimate connection that exists and should 
exist between the institution here and its sister in St. Louis. And as we in St. Louis hope 
and expect that the Springfield Concordia will help to keep fresh the memory of our great 
teacher Walther, who taught at our institution for thirty-seven years, so we in St. Louis also 
want to cherish the memory of Cramer, who served this Concordia for forty-one years. 
Both Walther and Cramer once worked side by side at the united institution for fourteen 
years, both were of eminent importance for the education of our ministry and thus for our 
entire Synod, yes, for the entire Lutheran Church of this country, both were connected for 
decades by faithful, intimate friendship, which was only severed by Walther's death four 
years before Cramer went home. Therefore, as | now proceed to my task, let us first 
visualize in some detail the strange course of Cramer's life and then try to grasp his 
peculiarity, his salient traits. 

Friedrich August Cramer was born on May 26, 1812 in Kleinlangheim, a small town 
in Lower Franconia, in the Kingdom of Bavaria. His parents were merchants, his father 
very strict, his mother an excellent, pious woman, who had kept her firm Bible faith in the 
sad time of the desolate rationalism of that time. He received his first Latin instruction from 
a 
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He then attended the grammar school in the nearby old bishop's town of Wurzburg and, 
in addition to his excellent natural talent, already showed such zeal and diligence that he 
was dismissed in 1830 at the age of eighteen with the first grade and, to use the words of 
his leaving certificate, was declared "excellently worthy to go over to the university for a 
five-year course of study". 

The state university was Erlangen, where at that time, as repeatedly in the 19th 
century, highly significant teachers who captivated academic youth were active, and 
Cramer, as was his nature, entered into student life with fire and flame. He had enrolled 
as a student of theology and classical philology, but, as his testimonials show, he also 
drew history, physics, metaphysics, logic, and psychology into the circle of his studies. He 
was a lively, sociable student who enjoyed academic freedom, but he kept away from all 
the wild student hustle and bustle that was often found at universities at that time, 
preserving his outward respectability and natural moral purity. Admittedly, a Christian he 
was not then. He had grown up in the stale rationalism; especially in Bavaria at that time 
spiritual death prevailed everywhere, from the pulpits and from the chairs not the life- 
giving Gospel was proclaimed, but the rationalistic triad: God, virtue and immortality. Thus 
a personal relationship with Christ was also a distant thought for Cramer, and Christ's 
kingdom, for which he should have had a lively interest as a budding theologian, was of 
little concern to him. Instead, another kingdom, a kingdom of this world, filled the energetic 
youth's heart and mind. In 1806, in the days of the first Napoleon, the German Empire had 
fallen without praise; Germany disintegrated into a number of individual states and small 
states without internal cohesion and proper unity. This political state of affairs oppressed 
many, especially the talented and energetic among the German students, and since the 
leaders and princes held back, the students, in their rapturous, patriotic enthusiasm, 
believed themselves called upon to set the political unification of Germany in motion and 
to help that the old "Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation" might arise in new glory. 
Thus, in the years following the war of liberation against Napoleon, the German fraternities 
were formed to keep alive the idea of German unity and freedom, and although 
suppressed for a time, they had revived just a few years before Cramer entered the 
university. So it was no wonder that the young man, who was German to the core, joined 
this fraternity with enthusiasm and soon rose to a leading position due to his energy and 
strength of character. He joined the most resolute 
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He joined the so-called Germanic party of the same, which not only strived for the unity of 
Germany through physical, moral and scientific education, but also believed, if necessary, 
to be allowed to fight for it through practical intervention. And as president and spokesman 
of the Erlangen Teutons he was now also involved in the well-known Frankfurt 
assassination attempt of April 3, 1833, a youthfully bold attempt to overturn the existing 
order of things by force of arms. The attempt failed, and those involved had to pay heavily 
for their patriotic youthful dreams with imprisonment and trial for high treason. Cramer was 
also imprisoned. Given the slowness and secrecy of the trial proceedings at that time, it 
took three years before he and his comrades were even sentenced. And then his 
imprisonment lasted another three years, and would probably have lasted even longer if 
influential men had not interceded on his behalf, namely the famous classical philologist 
Thiersch in Munich. It was not until June 1839 that he regained his freedom, but he had to 
vouch for his continued good political conduct and even put up with a certain amount of 
police supervision. 

This incident, which Cramer, as we will hear, remembered with deep emotion 
throughout his life, had a decisive meaning for his outer life. Because he now felt that the 
path to the pastorate was closed to him, he switched from his previous studies of theology 
to philology. At the beginning of 1840 he entered the philological seminar of the 
aforementioned Prof. Thiersch in Munich, attended his lectures and exercises, as it says in 
his testimony, "with praiseworthy diligence" and also soon acquired the special love of this 
highly significant man. He laid special emphasis on the study of ancient Greek and modern 
Greek, but also studied Old and Middle High German as well as French and English, and 
even attended some medical lectures. After completing his studies, he left the university in 
June 1841 to take up a position in Saxony as tutor to the only son of Count von Einsiedel. 

But also in Cramer's inner life a decisive turning point had occurred during this time. 
The Spirit of God had still knocked on his heart in vain during the six years of imprisonment. 
He had not yet been set free by the Son of God when he received his bodily freedom. He 
was still unbroken in his natural sense when he resumed his studies in Munich. He still 
insisted on his own righteousness and was in his own eyes "an honorable youth and a 
faithful patriot." His participation in the Frankfurt assassination attempt appeared to him 
only as an unsuccessful patriotic act, and therefore also his imprisonment as a political 
martyrdom. 
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tyrium. But in Munich the hour of Damascus came for him. When the Lord struck him a 
second time, and even more severely than the first time, when he fell into serious illness 
soon after resuming his studies, he collapsed. He himself tells: "Then the lightning of Sinai 
struck me and struck deep into my mind. There my sins stood before me like mountains, 
and the floods of God's wrath, the terrors of death and hell, surrounded me." But into this 
inner night of his now shone the grace of God in Christ JEsu. The good seed which his pious 
mother had sown in the child's heart through the Lutheran catechism sprang up. The very 
words of the interpretation of the second article, "who hath redeemed me lost and damned," 
etc., came to him in his distress of conscience on the sickbed, and led him at last to the 
peace of forgiveness. The Holy Spirit taught him, as he always used to point out in later life, 
to conclude: If Christ has redeemed lost and condemned sinners, he has redeemed me 
also; for lost is everything in me and in my life; condemned am | for my sins deep in the 
depths of hell. But now also to me is Christ's blood, which he shed for me, Christ's death, 
which he suffered for me. Thus Cramer became a Christian, a Lutheran Christian, through 
the biblical Lutheran doctrine of reconciliation and justification, and he remained so 
throughout his long life, penetrating ever deeper into this central doctrine and passing from 
one clarity to another, testifying and fighting for this doctrine, proclaiming it from the pulpit 
and from the cathedral, proving it in his life and walk, and finally sealing it with his death. 

But let us first return to his outer life. For two years Cramer held the position of 
Hofmeister to the Count of Einsiedel, felt very comfortable in this respected Christian house 
and also accompanied the wealthy family several times to their estates in Bohemia, once 
also to Italy. When he left this post he obtained a similar appointment through the 
intermediary of the Count, but this time in England. Lord Lovelace in Devonshire was looking 
for an educator for his children who had been educated in Germany, and so in 1848 Cramer 
came to the house of this distinguished man. It is remarkable how in his eventful youthful 
years Cramer always came into contact in a strange way with people of high intellectual or 
worldly standing. For his new master's wife, Lady Lovelace, was none other than the 
daughter of the well-known English poet Lord Byron, the only child of his short, sad 
marriage. Lady Lovelace was a philosopher, who occupied herself with her studies 
throughout the week, and only on Sundays gave herself somewhat to her children. In 
religious matters she was, like her husband, Unitarian-minded, and as both of them were 
ver- 
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When they found out that he shared their liberal educational principles, he resigned from 
his position with them after a short time. 

He now intended to return to Germany, but was prevented from doing so in a 
strange way. He had in his pocket an empsehlungsbries to another distinguished man, 
which he intended to deliver beforehand. This was Sir Henry Drummond, an eminent 
member of the House of Commons, and at the same time a principal founder and 
promoter of the sect of Irvingians, or Apostolic Church, which had not long before arisen. 
In this rapturous community Drummond even held the office of "angel" and "apostle." 
Drummond took a liking to the open, manly nature and decidedly Christian character of 
the young German scholar, and advised him to go to Oxford University, to resign there for 
the time being as a private lecturer in German language and literature, and later to apply 
for the prospective professorship of modern literature. Thus, in 1843, Cramer came to this 
oldest and at the same time most important university in England, where thousands of 
students gathered every year. Here in Oxford he would undoubtedly have been granted a 
large sphere of activity, in addition honor and reputation with the world - if he had not 
already been such a decided Lutheran, who also made no secret of his conviction. Oxford 
was then the centre of a peculiar movement in the Episcopal State Church, which has not 
yet come to rest even now, but which made the greatest appearance at that time. This 
was the so-called High Church Movement, also often called the Oxford Movement, a 
movement which disdained the Reformation of the Church, flirted with the Papal Church, 
and was actually Roman-minded, as some of its adherents eventually openly converted 
to the Roman Church. Well-known Oxsorder professors and preachers like Pusey and 
Newman, the poet of the much-sung hymn "Lead, Kindly Light", were the leaders of this 
movement, and the longer, the more also the student circles of Oxford were drawn into 
this Puseyism. And because Cramer now testified freely and openly, as was his whole 
nature, against this popery in disguise, defended the blessed Reformation of Luther, and 
consequently got into continual disputations with professors and students, nothing finally 
came of the planned professorship, although otherwise his gifts and knowledge would 
have been gladly received by the university. 

God had quite different plans for Cramer, and all these journeys and changing 
events in his life had to serve in God's hand to steel him for his later profession and to 
equip him on all sides. While he was still in Saxony and in England, the beginning of a 
foundation had been made in his closer home in Bavaria, which was of the greatest 
importance to him. 
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The school was to become of great importance for the American Lutheran Church. This 
was the practical theological institute of the psarrer L6he in Neuendettelsau, this important 
man, whose name should always be held in honor in this Springfield institution, who had 
the greatest merits for our church and synod in its early days, although unfortunately a 
divorce took place later and he went completely different ways. This practical theological 
institute later led to the founding of the practical theological seminary in Fort Wayne, from 
which our dear Springfield Concordia emerged. Léhe's first two emissaries, Ernst and 
Burger, had already left for America in 1842; others, e.g. Hattstadt and Saupert, were to 
follow them in the next year: Léhe looked around for an academically educated and all- 
round equipped, capable man who could be placed at the head of these emissaries as their 
leader and director. And Cramer, while still in Oxford, had heard Wyneken's incendiary "cry 
of distress" about the ecclesiastical neglect of "the immigrant German Lutherans in North 
America" and had also become aware of Léhe's enterprise. Thus the two came together. 
Cramer, urged to do so by friends and former teachers, offered Lohe his services for 
America, and Lohe, with his keen eye, immediately recognized in Cramer the suitable man 
for his plans, especially since the latter had become proficient in the English language 
through his stay in England. At first he intended to procure for Cramer a theological 
professorship at the seminary of the Ohio Synod at Columbus, O., since his first sendings 
had been connected with that synod. He soon abandoned this plan, however, because of 
the unionistic position of that synod, and contemplated another enterprise. It had long been 
his fondest wish that the German Lutheran Church of North America should also be a 
blessing to the heathen Indians of this country. The inner mission should lead to the outer 
mission. In his opinion, the mission should not be carried out in such a way that the 
missionary would go among the heathen as an individual, but in such a way that a whole 
mission congregation would be established in the immediate vicinity of the mission field. 
The pastor of this congregation was at the same time to be a missionary to the heathen, 
and the Indians were to see with their own eyes what Christianity was by the personal 
Christian change and the worship life of the congregation. Léhe recognized in the 
determined, energetic Cramer the right man to carry out this missionary undertaking and 
found him immediately willing and ready to do so. And the right people for such a missionary 
colony were soon found. They were simple, earnestly Christian, courageous young country 
people who wanted to work for the Lord and his kingdom and also wanted to make 
sacrifices, almost all spiritual children of L6he, who attracted people from far away with his 
powerful, evangelical sermons. In the winter of 1844 
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Until 1845 the enterprise was discussed, deliberated and decided upon down to the most 
individual points, and in the spring of 1845 the emigration took place under Cramer's 
direction. There were five bridal couples and two single young men, all people whom | 
still knew personally in my younger years; the last died only a few years ago at an 
advanced age. Also in the traveling party were four candidates for the preaching ministry 
who were to enter the service of the Lutheran Church in America, among them the oldest 
friend of Cramer already mentioned, Frederick Lochner, afterward the faithful pastor of 
the Springfield congregation. Before leaving, Cramer's ordination to the sacred ministry 
of preaching took place, but not in Bavaria, but in Mecklenburg. There, too, Wyneken's 
emergency call had not been without success; distinguished persons were interested in 
the church conditions in America, even the reigning grand duke and especially the aged 
grand duchess dowager. Therefore, Cramer first visited Mecklenburg with Lochner, and 
in the cathedral of Schwerin before a large congregation, he was ordained by the then 
Superintendent and later highest dignitary of the Mecklenburg State Church, the well- 
known President of the Oberkirchenrath D. Th. Kliefoth. It was a significant, poignant 
moment when, after the ordination, Kliefoth gave Cramer Holy Communion according to 
ancient church custom, calling out to the man kneeling before him the words of the angel 
to Elijah: "Arise and eat, for you have a long way to go!" At this ordination, a splendid 
Bible was presented to Cramer by some highly placed friends, which was used as an altar 
Bible at Frankenmuth until a few years ago, and is now in our little historical museum in 
St. Louis. 

(Conclusion follows.) L. F. 


Is 2 Sam. 7, 12-29 a messianic prophecy? 


It would be a relatively easy undertaking to compile a floral reading of exegetical 
expositions and opinions on this passage, illustrating all degrees of modern interpretation, 
from Bible-believing textual criticism and exegesis, through the subjective gamesmanship 
now so popular, to downright blasphemy. But it will suffice for our purpose to quote from 
only three works which are likely to be widely read even in our circles. Arnold Ehrlich, in 
his "Marginal Glosses on the Hebrew Bible," remarks on verse 19 of our passage: "There 
is nothing to be done with XXXX XXXX XXX, ... since the above message concerns 
David's house exclusively and not the whole of mankind. . . . What is meant is YHVH's 
promise to save the kings of the Davidic house if they sin- . 
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should punish, not as kings, that is, by removing their dynasty, but purely as men, in such 
a manner that their royal dignity would not suffer thereby." The author here shows that 
Paul's words, "But to this day . . hang the ceiling before their hearts," rightly endure to our 
own time. 

In the American edition of the Lange Commentary we read of the passage: "The 
content of the promise to David's house for the future, to which David has just referred 
as the highest evidence of the divine favor, and to which the 'this' must beyond doubt 
be referred, is the divine determination that the kingdom is to be one proper to his house 
and forever connected with it, and is thus to have an everlasting duration. This is the 
divine torah or prescription, which is to hold for a weak, insignificant man and his seed, 
for poor human creatures. In the exclamation 'this' David looks in astonishment and 
adoration at the glory and the everlastingness (imperishableness) that is promised his 
house. This kingdom is indeed the kingdom of God Himself, and since it is promised 
his house forever, divine dignity and divine possession is thus for the farthest future 
ascribed to this house by that ‘word of the Lord’; the 'Lord Jehovah,’ towards whom 
David already feels so humbled and lowly by reason of His former manifestations of 
love and favor, now condescends to attach His kingdom in Israel, His everlasting divine 
dominion, forever to his [David's] house, to his posterity, that is, to insignificant 
children of men, by such a law, which is contained in that word of promise." One has 
the feeling, when reading this paragraph, that the author deliberately tries to explain away 
everything Messianic, as he explicitly rejects the Lutheran translation and interpretation, 
but that he nevertheless presents the meaning of the sentence in such a way that it can 
hardly be understood in any other way than Messianic. 

The position of Franz Delitzsch is considerably different, who in his "Messianic 
Prophecies", p. 68, comments on v. 14 ff. But when it is further said that if David's 
descendants sin, God will strike them with human rods, chastise them, without withdrawing 
his grace from the house of David and overthrowing the throne of David, this would be a 
promise that would fall to the ground, if, in spite of the breaking off of the Davidic royal line 
that took place with zidkia, the throne of David did not prove to continue in the absolute 
person of the other David, who stands in unique filial relationship to God and Luk. 1, 32 
as heir of the throne of David, his ancestor, is introduced into the world." 

The passage before us, from a purely linguistic and grammatical point of view, 
actually offers no great difficulties. Also the historical connection is quite clear at first. David 
had been solemnly acknowledged as king, not only by Judah, but also by Israel. He had 
defeated the most dangerous enemies of his 
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He had finally defeated the Philistines in two mighty battles and thus, at least for the time 
being, had peace from all his enemies around him. He also succeeded in his second 
attempt to bring the ark of the covenant up to Jerusalem, where it was temporarily housed 
in a magnificent tent. Then it occurred to him whether he should not build a temple to the 
Lord. Nathan the prophet at first gave his consent, but the very next night he received an 
order from God to revoke his permission. At first, Nathan handled this order in a calm, 
matter-of-fact manner, although in the first part of his speech, verse 5-11a, the poetic 
embellishment is not lacking. 

With verse 11b, however, a new section of the speech begins, and one notices 
immediately how the enthusiasm of prophecy seizes the speaker. The following sentences 
bear the stamp of prophecy. In particular, one should not lose sight of the fact that a main 
characteristic of prophetic speech is very strongly expressed, namely, that the sequence 
of time, to which we men are bound, is completely ignored, because it does not exist for 
the eternal God who speaks through His prophet. For the Lord of eternities there is only 
an eternal today, and he sees the most distant events as if they were happening right now 
before his eyes. Therefore, in this prophecy, what is far away is not only connected with 
what will be fulfilled in the near future, but even intertwined with it. 

The very first sentence of the prophesying speech sets the tone: "And it saith unto 
thee in Jehovah, that a house shall Jehovah make for thee," v. 11b. Already on the basis 
of the expression used here, one would actually be justified in eliminating an earthly house 
and thinking only of a spiritual house. But we hear further, v. 12: "When thy days be 
fulfilled, and thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, and | will raise up thy seed after thee, which 
shall come forth out of thy womb, and | will establish (confirm) his kingdom; v. 13. who 
shall build an house unto my name, and | will confirm the throne of his kingdom for ever." 
The descendant of David, then, to whom these words refer, his real, bodily descendant, 
was to be exalted to royal honor and dignity, and that in a manner beyond the earthly, 
temporal, for his throne, his kingship, was to be eternal. In reference to this eternal king, 
it is said that he shall build an house to the name of Jehovah. But just now, verse 11, it 
had been said that Jehovah would build a house. Anyway, the two statements are parallel. 
In that Jehovah made a house for David, at the same time the wonderful descendant of 
David built a house for the name of Jehovah, and the two statements refer to the same 
thing. 

The relationship between Jehovah and the unique post- 
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Now the coming of David is further described, v. 14: "I will be to him for a father, and he 
shall be to me for a son, whom, if he transgress, | will chastise ascher behaavotho 
vehokachthiv, with rods of men, and with smitings of the children of men." This peculiar 
descendant of David, then, to whom God promised to be a father, was to be afflicted with 
punishments in the same manner as otherwise men who transgress. Verse 15: "But my 
mercy shall not turn back from him, as | turned it from Saul, whom | put away before thy 
face." The free grace and mercy of God -comes to the fore here. This had proved itself on 
Saul as long as he walked in the ways of the LORD, and turned from him when he rejected 
the word of the LORD. Such rejection was not to befall the descendant of David here 
spoken of. V. 16: "But thy house and thy kingdom shall be established for ever before thy 
face: thy throne shall be established for ever." People have wanted to find in this a mere 
reference to Solomon. "However, unmistakable as these relations of the promise are to 
Solomon, the full substance of it is not thereby exhausted. The very threefold repetition of 
the XXXXXxX, the fortification of the kingdom and throne 

David's forever, points irrefutably beyond Solomon and to the eternal existence of David's 
seed. . .. When the throne of the kingdom of David is promised to exist ‘forever,’ then at 
the same time its seed, which is to occupy this throne, is assured of eternal existence, just 
as in v. 16 the house and the kingdom of David are mentioned as eternal side by side. . . 
. The descendants of David can therefore only exist eternally if they end in a person who 
lives forever, that is, if they culminate in the Messiah, who lives forever and whose kingdom 
will have no end" (Keil). 

That this assumption is the only correct one is also evident from the emphasis which 
lies in the words, "I will be a father unto him, and he shall be a son unto me," for the 
expression is so strong that it can hardly be understood otherwise than of the essential 
fatherhood of God to Christ, Heb. 1:5. Of this Messiah, in the fulfilment, it may justly be 
said that He so completely immersed Himself in the representation of the world of sin, that 
He allowed the transgression of the human race to be so wholly imputed to Himself, that 
He was actually made sin for us, and, as the greatest sinner of all time, had now to suffer 
over Himself the punishment which was due to Him as such. At the same time it is clearly 
set forth in this prophecy that the Messiah as such would have two natures: as a 
descendant of David according to the flesh, a true human nature; as an eternal King, a 
true divine nature. Thus Nathan had conveyed the message, which had come to him in a 
night vision, but in a waking state, to King David. 
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And how did David understand the prophecy? Was it only of earthly benefits and 
blessings to be bestowed upon his son immediately after his death? We are told of him v. 
18: "And king David went and tarried before Jehovah [he stayed a long time in the tent of 
the sanctuary where the ark of God was], and said, Who am |, O LORD Jehovah, and 
what is my house (family), that thou hast brought me hitherto!" He realized that the grace 
promised to him in the prophecy went far beyond all earthly promises, that the promise 
given to the patriarchs of the blessing that would be poured out upon all nations would 
find its fulfillment in his family, in his posterity. This is clear from his next words, v. 19: 
"And too small is this in thine eyes, O LORD Jehovah, and thou speakest also to the house 
of thy servant of things far to come; and this the law of man, O LORD Jehovah!" Not only 
did David realize that the eternal confirmation of his house and throne was provided for in 
the promise of God, but it was also clear to him that the unique offspring promised to him 
would unite in his person two natures, that of a man and that of the eternal God. For only 
this can lie in the words for the unbiased Lefer, since XXXX XXXX is quite clearly 
apposition to XXXX, as Luther has correctly translated. Cf. Gen. 4:1, David, by his 
astonished exclamation, meant to say, This is the law, the precept, the norm, the provision 
(namely, that his kingdom should have an eternal duration), which refers to the one, the 
wonderful Man, who is at the same time God the LORD. That David understands the 
prophet's words of a God-man is also evident from the latter part of his prayer, where he 
repeatedly emphasizes the eternal duration of the blessings that would come through the 
Messiah upon the house of David and upon true Israel: "And thou hast confirmed unto 
thee the people of Israel unto thee for a people for ever: and thou, Jehovah, hast become 
unto them a God. And now, Jehovah God, the word that thou hast spoken concerning thy 
servant, and concerning his house, perform it for ever, and do as thou hast spoken. And 
thy name shall be magnified for ever, and it shall be said: Jehovah of hosts is God over 
Israel: and the house of thy servant David shall be established before thee.... . And now, 
O Jehovah, thou art that God, and thy words shall be true; and thou hast spoken this good 
thing unto thy servant. And now let it please thee, and let the house of thy servant be 
blessed for ever before thee: for thou, O Jehovah, hast spoken it, and from thy blessing 
let the house of thy servant be blessed for ever." While David, therefore, refers also to the 
earthly blessings held out to his house in the promise, yet the spiritual, eternal goods are 
infinitely more important to him, and he recognizes that Nathan's prophecy really amounts 
only to these. 
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That the view of the passage before us as a Messianic prophecy is the only correct one, is also 
evident from a comparison with the parallel and with the reference passages. 1 Chron. 17, 17, the short 
expression, 2 Sam. 7, 19, is thus paraphrased, "And hast looked upon me (or: thou hast made me see, 
shown me) the determinations of the man who is God from on high Jehovah," XXXX XXXX XXXXX 
XXXX XXXXX; for thus, without doubt, the difficult passage is to be read. The slight addition of the one 
word XXXX most decidedly confirms the Messianic view of the prophecy. 

To this we must now add the references, which certainly leave nothing to be desired in terms 
of clarity. Thus it is said in the Messianic Psalm 89: "| have sworn to David my servant: | will provide 
seed for thee for ever, and will build up thy throne for ever," v. 4. 5; cf. v. 21-30; 36. 37; Jer. 33, 17-22. 
The prophet Ps. 132, 11-18 refers just as clearly to this promise of the Lord to David. Isa. 66, 3 the 
prophet speaks of an everlasting covenant, namely, the certain graces of David, likewise an unequivocal 
reference to our passage. That Mary's song of praise refers to the same prophecy, Luk 1, 32, 33, was 
recognized early in the church, and that Peter, in his great sermon on Pentecost, Acts 2, 30, had this 
passage in mind. 2, 30, had this passage in mind, can hardly be doubted; comp. 13, 23. Finally the 
expression "building a house" is explained in Scripture itself and applied to the Messiah, Zech. 6, 12. 

From all this it follows that a faithful interpreter of Scripture will hardly fail to recognize or deny 
the Messianic character of the passage before us. As, therefore, the short note in (XIII, 40-42) is 
undoubtedly correct, so Luther's longer remarks (XX, 1801; 1921-24; 2023f.; XII, 170) are essentially 
quite to be accepted. (Cf. Augustin, De Civitate Dei, XVII, c. 8.) It is not hatred against the Jews, for 
instance, which moved him to advocate so decidedly the Messianic character of the passage, but above 
all the deep understanding of Scripture which Luther always expressed. P. E. Kretzmann. 
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Proceedings of the First Convention of the Colorado District of the Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. 64 pp. Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, Mo . 30 Cts. 


The paper of this first meeting of the Colorado District by Rev. Theo. Hoyer is an 
excellent beginning in the new series of synodal reports begun with this report. Where 
doctrine is treated as it is here, Synodal Assemblies can only be of the greatest blessing. 
The subject of the paper (in German, while the other proceedings are offered in English) 
is, "The Beatific Grace of God." Be- 
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The subject is dealt with in four theses: "1. the ground of our Christian faith is the grace of God 
in Christ JEsu. The grace of God, which is the foundation of our Christian faith, is God's gracious 
disposition in Christ toward us sinful men. (3) God's grace moves him to make blessed in the 
way of grace those who can be saved in no other way. (4) The way of grace to life consists in 
this, that God, without law, that is, without works on their part, by grace, for Christ's sake, justifies 
men by faith, and makes them blessed." It is only through consistent doctrinal activity that our 
Synod has become what it is, and only in this way will it remain in the future what it has been in 
the past. "Had not the Missouri Synod" (so wrote, as the speaker informs us, a journal of the 
General Council many years ago) "held so ironclad to its profession of pure doctrine, had it not 
so keenly testified and fought against all and every deviation from the way it alone and rightly 
discerned, had it shown itself more yielding in practice than in doctrine, had it but a little 
accommodated itself to the views of our easy-moving age, it would not have accomplished what 
it can now call its own." Now how this report comes in for the doctrine of grace is shown, among 
other things, by the following expressions: "So grace, gift, and work, merit, these two terms are 
mutually exclusive. If any work and conduct of man be mixed into grace, grace is annulled. And 
if one speaks of grace where it is a matter of performance and reciprocation, this is the greatest 
injustice. So also it follows that a so-called ‘election of grace’ with respect to any conduct of man 
is no longer an election of grace, and that those who teach thus defraud Christians of the grace 
of God." (p. 25.) "Yea, this work of God's grace, which he begins, continues, and accomplishes 
in us here in time, has an eternal background; for our calling, conversion, sanctification, 
preservation, and beatification, is the execution of an eternal decree of God. Of this St. Paul 
speaks Eph. 1; Rom. 8; 2 Thess. 2, and Peter in the 1st chapter of his first epistle. God has 
‘chosen for us, who by the power of God are preserved unto salvation through faith, from 
everlasting, before the foundation of the world,’ 'to be our own, and to be predestinated unto the 
glory of heaven,' and has ‘purposed to save those persons, and then to lead them in time along 
the way of salvation, to call them, to justify them. And this purpose of God cannot be lacking’. 
(Stéckhardt, Rom., 404.) It is chiefly this eternal election of God, after all, that characterizes the 
way of salvation as the way of grace. The people who walk this way of salvation, who come to 
faith in the Saviour through the word of the Gospel and become blessed in this faith, are the 
same people whom God has chosen from eternity to be blessed in this way. And this election of 
God is a cause of all that God does to us in time to come to make us blessed. Therefore, because 
he has chosen us from eternity, he calls us through the gospel, brings us to faith in the Savior, 
and keeps us steadfast in that faith until even the last step is taken and we are safe in heaven. 
It is not because we believe that God has chosen us, but because God has chosen us that we 
believe. He who here speaks of an election intuitu fidei, in respect of faith, has plucked 
something out of his fingers, of which the Scriptures know nothing. Yea, he turns the whole 
history upside down; for, as our Confession saith (Concord. 705:8), "the eternal election of God 
not only sees and knows beforehand the blessedness of the elect, but is also of God's gracious 
will and good pleasure in Christ Jesus a cause, so that our blessedness, and all that pertains to 
it, is created, worked, helped, and promoted, and our blessedness is also founded on it, so that 
the gates of hell shall not be able to oppose it; as it is written, My sheep shall not be plucked out 
of my hand. And again, And as many as were ordained to eternal life believed. How could 
anything in us be a cause of election, since everything good in us is a result of election! Paul 
wants to emphasize just this, that the election of God and everything connected with it is only 
based on the grace of God, when he uses the example of the twin brothers Jacob and Esau to 
explain Rom. 9: Before the children were born, and had done neither good nor evil, that the 
purpose of God might be according to election, it was said unto her (Rebekah), not of the merit 
of works, but of the grace of the caller, thus, The greater shall be the father of the children. 
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...become servants to the lesser. ... So now it is not up to anyone to will or to louse, but up to 
God's mercy.' - 'Where then is the glory? It is gone,’ thus the apostle Paul concludes his whole 
treatise on the righteousness of faith. " F. B. 


First Synodal Report of the Alberta and British Columbia District of the Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, et al. St. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
16 pp. 8 Cts. 


This report contains a good synodal address by Praeses A. J. Muller, in which he shows, 
on the basis of the report on the first synod at Jerusalem, that a right, godly synod is composed 
of representatives of congregations; that its main work consists in doctrinal negotiations; that it 
holds visitations for the advancement of the congregations in Christian knowledge; that it 
develops a lively interest in mission; that it also takes care of the training of capable ministers of 
the Word. The detailed report on Inner Mission is introduced, as follows: "The Alberta and British 
Columbia District is predominantly a missionary district. There are in fact only 15 independent 
congregations in the same, or, inasmuch as in three cases two congregations jointly maintain a 
pastor, 12 independent parishes, while 30 congregations in need of support and nearly 92 
preaching places are served." Much time was spent on the school question, as in Canada the 
World War resulted in the closing of our parochial schools there. Since then, when questioned, 
the advocate firm of Short & Cross in Edmonton has declared, "Neither the laws of the land nor 


those of the province prohibit private schools; nor would the Department of Education (so 
these gentlemen were told) put anything in our way; only we should, if possible, abide by the 
provisions of the School Ordinance. On this explanation the Synod decided to re-open a 
parochial school in the parish of Stony Plain in August with Father J. H. Bottcher as teacher, who 
has enjoyed the normal school course in Alberta and holds a first-class teachers' certificate. 
However, as already reported in the previous issue of "Lehre und Wehre", this school is again in 
danger of being closed because the state officials consider [?] "that a school in which religion 
and some German is taught cannot be 'efficient". In the report of the school committee we read: 
"We have in our congregations and on our preaching grounds about 1300 school-age children. 
Of these, about 100 are from British Columbia. If the minimum number of children required to 
open a parochial school were 30, we could have 15 schools in our district. In 10 of these 15 
places there is a lively interest in community schools. . . . But of these 10, only one community 
is financially able to provide a school and teachers. Three could probably build a school, but 
would not be able to maintain a teacher. ... We are pleased to be able to report that our pastors 
and missionaries are working diligently for the Christian education of the children through 
conversation and preaching, and are also taking care of it in deed. Besides the usual confirmation 
classes, religious instruction is given in Sunday schools, Saturday schools, evening schools, 
summer schools, Christian teaching, and after public school hours." A paper was presented by 
Rev. R. Shippanowski on Church and Ministry, but it could not be included in the report. God 
save and bless, as heretofore the old, so also this newest district of our Synod! ~——~F. B. 


Soli Deo Gloria. A Sacred Cantata for Congregation, Mixed Chorus, 
Children's Chorus, and Soloists. Words by Paul E. Kretzmann. Music by G. C. 
Albert Kaeppel. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. $1.25. 


This cantata, with both German and English texts, is introduced by a festive prelude, which 
is then followed by 15 songs with the following opening words, which at the same time indicate 
the train of thought: 1. 2nd Not to us, O Lord, but to your name give glory! 003 Out of the depths 
I cry unto thee, O Lord: 004 Wherefore the Lord would not be with us. 005 Ye are the chosen 
generation. 6. by grace shall | be saved. 7. the mercy of the early rain. ... The mountains shall be 
removed. 008 | believe, therefore | speak: 009 O Lord our sovereign, how glorious is thy name: 
0010 Now praise, O my soul, 
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The Lord. 011 A lovely thing, etc. 012 The heavens tell. 13. Come, all ye children! 14. 
Sing to the Lord a new song! 15. Now give thanks, all of you! "As to the music,” writes 
our publisher, "we must admit that the instrumental score will require an organist of fair 
ability, and the chorus . . . a little more than beginners’ ability." However, the seventy- 
fifth anniversary celebration of our Synod, which Concordia Publishing House fittingly 
ushers in with this cantata, is worthy of our choirs not being afraid to tackle even a 
somewhat more difficult composition (as this work of art by Pros. Kappel is, however). 
F- B. 
American Lutheran Calendar. American Lutheran Publicity Bureau, 
22 E. 17th St., New York, N. Y. 


In addition to the calendar, this calendar has twelve appropriate pictures from 
Luther's life: 1. Luther the Student; 2. Luther's Death, February 18, 1546; 3. Luther 
Preaching at Wittenberg etc. The American Lutheran Publicity Bureau, founded in 1913 
and composed of members of the Synodical Conference (as it states itself) "seeks to give 
dignified publicity to the Gospel; publishes tracts on various subjects; distributes these 
tracts free of charge; issues a monthly magazine, the American Lutheran; works for 
church efficiency through its magazine; uses the press to disseminate Lutheran news; 
inserts doctrinal articles as newspaper advertisements; spreads Lutheran teachings 
through public lectures; furnishes free samples of churchprinting; aids in placing 
Lutheran literature in public libraries; stimulates local publicity endeavors." During the 
past year the Bureau printed 520,000 tracts and mailed 475,000. Fourteen articles 
appeared in the following dailies: Chicago Daily News, New York Sun, New York Globe, 
Newark News. A "Luther Day" was held at Ocean Grove, N. J., with a lecture attended 
by 5000, 4000 of whom were non-Lutherans, etc. Expended $21,320. deficit covered by 
voluntary contributions was $15, 120. ; F. B. 

Our Mission Leaflet. For Every Member of Every Lutheran Congregation in Our 
Western District. 

In this "Mission Bulletin" published in English and German by Father W. Hallerberg 
in behalf of the Mission Commission of the Western District, the matter of discord is 
commemorated with warm words. Of the 1,010,000 souls in our Synod, 65,000 (42,691 
communicants) belong to the Western District. This has at present 23 missionaries 
serving over 3000 souls at 75 stations, of whom 200 are children in parochial schools and 
1000 in Sunday schools. In 1920 the missionary gifts in the District amounted to 
$17,676.34. Funds are also yet to be raised for the church to be erected in the University 
City of Columbia. Always go forward and never grow weary in the work of the Lord! - that 
is the correct slogan, also issued here. F.-B: 


Bible Study. A quarto manual for regular Bible study in Bible classes and for orderly Bible 
reading in home devotions. By Adolf T. Hanser. Trial copies free. The Sotarion 
Publishing Co, 105 Florida St., Buffalo, N. Y. 75 cts. per volume; 10: $5.00; 25: 
$10.00. 


The editor writes us: "It is the only German paper for orderly Bible study in Bible 
classes and families. The fact that its circulation is constantly increasing shows that there 
is still a great need for it. Since a reading list is included for each week, the magazine is 
especially beneficial for home devotions. It would be a service to many readers if their 
attention were called to this paper." F. B. 


The riddle of the national church and its solution. By Max Glage. 
Published by Friedrich Bahn in Schwerin, Mecklenburg. Second edition. 77 pp. M. 
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Germany. In this paper he sets forth the reasons why it is impossible for an honest, confessionally 
faithful Lutheran to remain longer in the national or people's church. Although Glage nowhere 
mentions the Missourians and the Free Church in Saxony, his writing is a complete confirmation 
of all that the Missouri Synod and also the Free Church in Saxony and other states have judged 
about the German Landeskirchen and membership in them for more than seventy-five or fifty 
years. These are tremendous blows of the mace that Glage brings down on the Landeskirche. 
In the preface he points out that already years ago (1862) Father Dr. H. Sengelmann of Hamburg 
had judged in the same way in his writing "Die Gegenwart der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche 
Hamburgs". "With unsparing truthfulness," writes Glage, "he [Sengelmann] exposed the already 
sixty years ago inwardly impossible conditions of his national church, and then nevertheless 
made the impossible possible, by continuing to go along with the rotten things even for his own 
person." (p. 5.) In Glage's case, too, it took a long time for the clear insight to be followed by the 
free, open word, and to this the deed, the withdrawal from the rotten Hamburg Landeskirche. 
Glage's writing, which leaves little to be desired in terms of clarity and decisiveness, is divided 
into two parts, the first of which describes the sad state in which the regional churches now find 
themselves everywhere, and the second of which points to the Free Church as the only way out 
of this Babel, and at the same time also explains how it is to be formed. 

According to Glage, the national or people's church, as the former state church is now 
called, is a thoroughly untrue and dishonest thing. Everywhere, in the chairs, in the pulpits, in the 
church government, in the official acts, etc., lies rule. Concerning the dishonesty of the theology 
of the country church, it is said here, among other things: "Whoever wants to study Ritschl's 
literature must virtually learn a new language . . . must conceptually transform the German 
language. Almost all the expressions of the old biblical doctrine are to be found in the theological 
discussion, but a completely new content is often poured into the old forms in a quite ingenious 
way. The language of this modern theology resembles those familiar conundrums which show in 
one frame Two different pictures, according to the position which the observer occupies. We see 
an old, familiar face from the right; we pass over to the left, and without noticing, the features 
change, until an altogether strange countenance looks down upon us. .. . It has not been wrongly 
claimed that this modern "evangelical" theology has transferred the method of Janssen's 
historiography from the Catholic to the Protestant field. What have they made of our Luther in 
spite of his Worms slogan, the four hundredth anniversary of which we have celebrated! A 
disciple of Ritschl against his will has become of our Reformer." Likewise Glage judges of A. 
Harnack. "I regard this famous historian of dogma," he writes, "as one of the most subjective 
dogmatists among the present liberal theologians. . . . The dogmatist gave the historian his 
marching orders." And of the half and mild positives who do not want to openly confess the true 
deity of Christ, the miracles of JEsu, His resurrection, the salvific significance of the Golgotha 
affair, etc., Glage says: "They belong to the guardians of the grave before the sealed stone; yes, 
they press new seals on this stone with their 'science,' and yet they want to remain Christian 
theologians and teachers of the Church, whose foundation is the empty tomb, whose living head 
is the risen Christ." But | close the dim chapter of theological falsehood, and | know but one 
explanation of it: that was done by the enemy -the lying professor from hell." (10 f.) 

Through the pastors trained by these theologians, Glage continues, the word lie (lie in 
doctrine) has found its way out of the pulpits. Admittedly, there are exceptions, pastors who 
cannot stand the theology absorbed from the universities in the practical ministry. "And yet," he 
writes, "one must wonder . . . that the number of "modern" clergymen who, in Ritschl's annoying 
judgment, "dumb down" again in spite of good theological attempts in the ecclesiastical office, is 
not much greater. Hail to those who "stultify" in the sense that they are drawn back by the office 
from their "modern" theology to the old folly of the Word of the Cross! Alas, of far too many this 
is not true! But that they nevertheless endure in their office, 
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this confronts us anew and to an intensified degree with the agonizing riddle [of the national 
church]; for - they may arrange it as they will - their whole administration becomes a chronic lie". 
(11.) Their whole administration of office, he says, is just becoming a continued denial of their 
oath of office. In Hamburg, one pastor denied the personal God, and another doubted personal 
immortality and denied Christ and His work of redemption, although both had committed 
themselves to the Scriptures and the Lutheran symbols! (12.) Everything in the Lutheran church: 
its confession, its church year, its hymnal, the songs which it has sung hitherto and still sings 
today, its liturgy, its forms, its prayers, its ornaments, its baptismal font, its altar, its crosses and 
crucifixes, its pulpit with the Bible - all cry out from all sides to the liberal preacher: You are a liar, 
a deceiver! Instead of openly expressing their unbelief, however, the liberal clergy had learned 
at the university to veil their deviations from the basic truths of Scripture, so that harmless minds 
could often believe for a long time that the sermon did not deviate from what liturgy, song, and 
church prayer testified to. Glage writes: "Less by what is said than by what the sermon does not 
say, one notices the denial of the gospel in the pulpits. That even the deniers of the eternal 
sonship of Christ with God, without batting an eye, often glorify Christ in their sermons in glowing 
words as the Son of God, is but too well known." (15.) According to Julius Kaftan, Thomas, too, 
with the words, "My Lord and my God!" had only expressed the wonderful activity of God, and 
had not worshipped Jesus, but only the Father in heaven! Without lying and blaspheming Christ, 
a liberal preacher could not open his mouth in the Christian congregation. And "how," continues 
Glage, "may a denier of the atonement of the Son of God celebrate the sacrament of the altar? 
How can he thereby, without blushing, speak again and again the words, 'Given and shed for 
you for the remission of sins!'.... Truly the lying of words [in doctrine and preaching] in the 
sanctuary has long cried out to heaven, and it is distressing to what extent even those who 
earnestly wish to be Christians have become accustomed to this Sunday triumph of Satan in the 
Church." (16.) 

Glage also reproaches the "positive" theologians and pastors for not speaking out openly 
and honestly. He writes: "A kind of apologetics and preaching has arisen among the latter which 
is in the highest degree questionable, a defense of Christianity which has already spoiled 
Christianity for many. . . . How differently did the apostle preach and teach, to whom the falsely 
famous modern apologists so readily refer! Paul knew how to be a Jew to the Jews and a Greek 
to the Greeks, but he never veiled the hard word of the cross for the sake of Jews and Greeks, 
but rather proclaimed it without regard to person in such a way that it remained foolishness to 
the Greeks and a nuisance to the Jews. He who forgets this in his defense of Christianity does 
harm not only to his proselytes, but certainly also to his own soul. . .. One becomes a politician, 
treating the gospel as if it were contraband to be smuggled through. One does not deny the facts 
of salvation, but one arouses in one's admirers the opinion that one does not hold to these 
annoying things at all costs, that in any case 'dogmatics' is not the main thing. One soon makes 
beautiful parables out of the events, for which even unbelief is finally to be had. The bare facts 
are surrounded with beautiful oratory, with copious quotations from the classics and also from 
the most modern literature, so that the listeners must get the idea that these poets and thinkers 
agreed with the speaker, although in truth they radically reject the Gospel. These are our 
fashionable preachers, these are the broad-minded, the mild-positive. The world runs after them, 
even into the churches; but truly even in this way of mostly unconscious dishonesty the kingdom 
of God becomes the world. These 'positives,' who at the bottom of their hearts are ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ and seek to make it presentable with their arts, do immeasurable harm, 
perhaps even greater than liberalism." (16 f.) 

To the word lie on cathedrals and pulpits come according to Glage the deed lies 
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of the regional church practice. He counts above all that the church regime again and again 
solemnly commits open deniers of Christ to the confession of the Lutheran church and has not 
yet had the moral courage to prevent such deniers from practicing their unbelief in office and to 
remove them from office. In Hamburg, for example, the blatant denier of God and public fighter 
of the Gospel, Heydorn, had been tolerated in office for almost a decade, only to be retired with 
apension. "This staggering deed lie," says Glage, "sealed the fate of the Hamburg State Church." 
(18.) As for the pastors, he says, the very ones who are faithful to the confession are constantly 
compelled to deny by deed what they confess with their mouths. "With their mouths," writes 
Glage, "they testify to the sole validity of the biblical gospel, the word full of holy intolerance: 
‘There is salvation in no other,’ but in their ecclesiastical actions they continually refute their 
testimony of word with deed, and on the whole are scarcely aware of this perhaps most fatal 
ecclesiastical falsehood. They do not find the moral strength to officially divorce themselves 
unconditionally and unreservedly from the deniers of the gospel. To what extent a truly 
Babylonian confusion prevails here has recently been brought to light in a shocking manner by 
the celebrations of the four hundredth anniversary of the great Diet of Worms. The great deed of 
our Reformer's narrow conscience, his word at Worms: "| cannot do otherwise!" was celebrated 
in harmony with those whom one must fight in holy, ruthless determination for the sake of 
conscience, for the sake of the Gospel, and for the sake of the Church of the Reformation. Once 
again one sang together with those who can do otherwise, indeed quite otherwise, than our 
Luther, the song: 'The word they shall let stand and have no thanks for it'; one also allowed 
oneself to be sent to Worms as a delegate of these quite-other-knowledgeable people to lay a 
wreath on the steps of the monument there. Does this not mean, in the saddest sense, to 
decorate the graves of the prophets? Is not this an ecclesiastical sarcasm, which must make the 
devils laugh and the angels weep? . . . Oh, about this also-other-can of the 'mild-positives', even 
of the 'strict-orthodox'! To-day they sign a protest against the equal rights of the various 
directions, and to-morrow - on another ‘ecclesiastical’ occasion - they let those have their say 
whom they fought against yesterday, and shake hands with them as valuable allies. What a lie 
of deed!" (20 f.) How, then, can one remain in a national church where one is forced to go along 
with such a de facto lie? where confessors and deniers of the gospel officially go together? where 
one can no longer exclude the most obvious false teachers, indeed, in many cases has given 
them the reigns? "How may I, as a pastor faithful to the confession, call such a Christ-denier in 
vestments 'brother minister,’ and sit together with him in a regional church college and deliberate 
on church matters? And if there are Christ-deniers in the regiment of the church, how can lI, 
without lying, be obedient to such a regiment? And how may I, as a layman, avail myself even 
once of the ecclesiastical services of a man who is a manifest denier of the Gospel? Am | not 
thereby guilty of a gross deed lie?" (22.) 

Glage describes the church's actions in baptism, confirmation, the Lord's Supper, 
weddings and funerals as a particularly bizarre piece of national church deed lying. "There we 
stand," he says, "before nothing but sanctuaries desecrated by the lie of the deed." "The Church 
which deliberately baptizes children of a family utterly alienated from Christianity, without 
providing other guarantees of a Christian education for the baptized, commits a worse crime than 
a raven mother who abandons her newborn child." (27.) She makes herself an accomplice of a 
de facto lie in the sanctuary of the sacrament when she baptizes children of notoriously 
unchurched parents without further ado, out of her obviously not seriously meant and only pro 


forma promise. Much more heavily still the national church debt account is burdened by the 
usual confirmation practice. Glage writes: "Oh, out of it the de facto lie cries to heaven, especially 
in the metropolitan mass confirmations. Here the father of lies has created a truly consummate 
masterpiece." "Today, precisely through Confirmation, a broad, murky current of the world pours 
into the national churches, which makes them more and more 
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more stifled." "Now, however, every metropolitan pastor knows that 90 percent of his confirmation 
candidates each time are by no means in truth of church age. . . . The receipt for this untrue 
maneuver is the farewell of those 90 percent -confirmed' from the church blessing them on the 
day of confirmation, and first communion is the farewell celebration." (28.) 

But just as mass confirmation is a blatant lie, so is the mass communion that automatically 
follows from the practice of confirmation. Glage writes: "The popular custom of confirmation drives 
again and again with the newly confirmed a large crowd of followers to the altars, and unseen 
they are admitted, even if they are completely unchurched people, even those who once had 
themselves blessed by the church as now their children. They have by no means any desire for 
the sacrament of salvation; this, too, is for them a piece of ecclesiastical decoration belonging to 
the confirmation of their children, which they conceive in a wholly secular way. And here too the 
Church gives in, often leaving the sanctuary to the 'dogs', throwing the noblest pearl of her 
worship life before 'the swine’." (28 f.) Also in the practice of marriage the lie reigns, in that the 
church without hesitation also blesses divorced people again when they enter into a new 
marriage. And now even the funerals! Glage writes: "Does not one today also give a church 
funeral to every atheist and every obvious enemy of the church, if the relatives desire such a 
funeral? . . . Even at the grave still the national church deed lie." Thus the church, "from the 
foundation of truth, had become a gathering place of lies." (30.) The same lie finally spreads also 
from the field of the elementary school, where unbelieving teachers are supposed to give 
Christian, confessional instruction. "The indispensable condition for a Protestant confessional 
school is a free confessional church. That is why there is something deeply tragic in the fact that 
Christian parents in the regional churches are now being called out by their frightened shepherds 
to demand Protestant schools from the state, from the present state, on the basis of § 146 of the 
Imperial Constitution! . .. One cries out for a confessional school and yet has not the courage for 
a confessional church!" (43.) 

The "system of lies, however, from which all individual lies grow like weed blossoms from 
the weed root" is, according to Glage, the system of the national church, according to which 
everyone belongs to the church eo ipso, because he is a baptized citizen. That is why there is 
"no other solution [to the regional church riddle] than the dissolution of the present regional church 
system, for this is no longer a fundamental confessional community anywhere. In some regional 
churches the confession is still on paper, but in fact official unconfessionalism is tolerated, even 
where it is practiced openly and consciously. Whoever therefore holds fast to a confessional 
church at any price must leave the regional church or make compromises". (48.) Faith cannot be 
commanded, therefore there is only one solution: the transformation of the national church into a 
free church. (49.) At the same time, Glage emphasized that now was the time to leave and to 
form free churches, without waiting any longer for the famous "God-given moment" when about 
a thousand pastors and hundreds of thousands of laymen would leave at the same time, while 
God would rain gold from heaven so that it would cost nothing to those who left. (73.) "God's 
hour," says Glage, "comes only when we do not miss our hour, and our hour has come when 
persisting in the old state becomes sin for us personally; when our conscience awakens, when 
God's holy Word makes us obedient people. Individuals must go forward, individual churches." 
(74.) "But | do not stand to say, and to emphasize it with all my strength: There will be no 
ecclesiastical renewal until the Christians who are faithful to the confession quite resolutely break 
away from the fiction of a popular church in the modern sense, from the unconscious idolatry 
which they are practicing with the untrue preservation of the national church." (35.) "A Christian 
people, a Christian country in the full sense, has never existed, and never will exist on the old 
earth. And therefore the Church will have to remain in discord with every people and every country 
until the end of days. People and country remain missionary objects for the Church dwelling within 
their borders. By making the object the subject, the corrupt and depraved 
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The churches of today are not churches in the land, but land in the church. Today's national 
churches are not churches in the country, but country in the church. In many cases it is only a 
matter of an ecclesiastical framework for a country which is in truth unchurched, of people's 
churches in which the church lacks the people and the people lack the church." (36.) 

Naturally, Glage's resignation as well as his sharp writing was condemned, even in positive 
church circles. In the "Literaturblatt" published by D. Ihmels we read (1921, 363 f.): Glage rightly 
emphasizes that the church must be a confessional church, but nevertheless the impression 
made by his writing is "a painful one." Things are not yet as bad as he claims in all regional 
churches. His writing also completely lacks the spirit of sustaining, hopeful love. Moreover, 
Glage is not able to put something absolutely better in the place of the national churches, for 
even free churchism is no protection against all kinds of dangers, etc. If the national churches 
were finally to fall, then the goal to be striven for should not be just individual congregations, 
"but rather the unification, the gradual growing into the one great German Lutheran Church, 
which alone can be the crowning of Luther's work. 

But a conscience that is caught up in God's Word and can no longer go along with the 
ungodly nature of the national churches cannot be reassured with such trifling objections. That 
even the Free Church as such does not protect us from false doctrine, indifference to doctrine, 
unionism, and entanglement with the world is self-evident, and many Free Churches throughout 
the world (in Germany, for example, the Breslauer) have themselves given proof of this-a truth 
which Glage should also have been allowed to emphasize vigorously. Only God's grace can 
preserve the truth for us; and it does so only in the way of faith and constant vigilance. Eternal 
vigilance is the price of truth as well as liberty. But what has this question to do with the 
other, whether or not one can remain with a good conscience in the contaminated German 
national churches as they are now constituted? Surely one cannot in good conscience remain 
in a Free Church which has become unfaithful to the truth! And as for the accusation of 
exaggeration, Glage, in spite of his sharpness, still judges too mildly at times. Thus, for example, 
when he says that from the poison of modern theology still quite a few, although relatively few, 
theological chairs "have remained completely free. We would not be able to name a single well- 
known German university theologian who still held fast, for example, to the verbal inspiration 
and complete inerrancy of Holy Scripture, and who still openly and freely advocated the old 
Lutheran doctrine of the two natures in Christ and of reconciliation through His blood, i.e., His 
vicarious suffering. 

So anyone who does not judge opportunistically, but according to God's Word, must agree 
with Glage on all the essentials, but on some secondary points he has not always found the 
right word. Thus, for example, when he calls the distinction between visible and invisible church 
"seriously ambiguous" and "not biblical" and teaches that where God's word is preached loudly 
and purely and the sacraments are administered according to their purpose, the church is "a 
thoroughly visible, audible, tangible reality. (47.) "The church is the community of those who 
believe in God in Jesus Christ, which appears within the human order and is recognizable by 
the administration of word and sacrament - and nothing else." (46.) In contradiction to this, Glage 
also speaks in another place of "this invisible church, scattered over the whole world." (67.) It is 
also inaccurate when he writes: "Is not the use of the term ‘local church’ in the ecclesiastical 
sense a falsehood? There are no local churches in the Scriptural sense, but only personal 
churches, for church in the Scriptural sense is a community of believers," etc. (36.) "Therefore, 
however, the idea of the local church, the parochial, must be finally done away with. Not people 
living together somewhere by chance form an ecclesiastical congregation, but only all who know 
themselves bound together by the mystery of faith," etc. (54.) That a congregation located or 
assembled at Corinth, or Rome, or Jerusalem, may be called a local congregation, no one ought 
surely to deny. (36.) Nor does it follow from this, what Glage justly condemns as fundamentally 
false, namely, that people should belong to a be- 
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The Reformed belong to a certain local church already eo ipso, because they live there. 
Nor can we join in when Glage speaks of "our Reformed sister" (66). And what does he 
mean by the "Antichrist at the end of days" (66) and the "development of Israel" (71)? He 
also goes too far when he writes that it seems to him to be "fundamentally wrong to appoint 
a bishop [praeses] without an office, outside the office of preaching, so that he is only a 
bishop and no longer a pastor" [of an individual congregation]. (69.) 

Glage also hardly does justice to Luther and the historical situation of the time, when 
he judges, for example, that: "In the days of the Reformation, one was too harmless with 
regard to a new organization of the sanctuary loosened from the iron clamps of the 
papacy, and this is unfortunately also true of our Luther." (31.) This is the reason why 
Glage, instead of speaking of a return to Luther, speaks of a "new church reformation so 
ardently longed for by many" (60) and writes: "For a real church reformation in our day, 
Christianity must go back even farther than it did in the sixteenth century - completely 
behind the threshold of Catholicism, to the apostolic original form of the church of Jesus 
Christ." (65.) - If one would only return to Luther's truth and veracity in Germany and the 
whole world, everything else would everywhere take care of itself. Glage also writes: "It 
has fallen like scales from our eyes that in all questions which once seemed so confused, 
we now [after leaving the national church] see clearly and can judge and act without any 
inner inhibition." Divine truth is clear enough; it only depends on our accepting it and 
obeying it. 

F. B. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 

From the Synod. More gratifying news has recently arrived concerning the 
parochial school system within the Synod. For the time being, of course, the news is only 
of a local nature. An overall view of the state of the parochial schools in the whole synod 
is still lacking. Nevertheless, it is remarkable that some of the good news has come from 
areas within the synod where the existence of the parochial schools was and still is 
threatened by the state or by individual organizations. Would to God it were confirmed 
throughout the Synod what was pronounced at the Detroit meeting (1920), namely, that 
since the attacks upon the parochial schools our congregations value them all the more 
highly. Much watching and praying is needed here. We do not want to conceal from 
ourselves the fact that we have "enemies all around" especially with regard to our 
parochial schools. At this point we have not only the world against us, but also pretty much 
the whole Protestant church calling itself Protestant. The world sees in the existence of 
Christian schools a constant indictment of its unbelief. It wants to remove that indictment 
by suppressing our schools. And as far as the church calling itself Protestant is concerned, 
it is true that just lately there has been no lack of pronouncements by individuals 
recommending the Christian school and praising the Lutherans who maintain parochial 
schools. But on the whole the sectarian churches have been and are opponents of our 
parochial schools. And this for several reasons. They also feel that the existence of our 
schools is an indictment directed against them. Secondly, their religious position is for the 
most part 
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so diluted, and tends so strongly to a Unitarian common religion, that they do not even 
feel the need to establish Christian schools beside the State schools. They would prefer 
to "Christianize" the State school by introducing Bible reading and a general religious 
instruction. Efforts in this direction have been and are being made. Nor can we expect 
much of the Lutheran calling church to advocate in election campaigns that the parochial 
schools be left undisturbed. Unfortunately, we have examples of this in some states as 
well. The motives are partly the same as those of the sects. Nevertheless, we need not 
despair. The cause is the cause of Him who sits at the right hand of God, and still rules 
the world, though often the contrary seems to be the case. In the state of Missouri, 
legislation devised against our schools, and already on its way to the state legislature, 
collapsed quite miraculously through a changed political constellation. We may also 
remember with thanksgiving to God the election victory in Michigan, though there is a new 
struggle ahead there this year. - In the "Church Bulletin for South America" lay members 
of our Brazilian District publish the following "notice": "The undersigned are lay members 
of the Lutheran Church. They are convinced that we lay members of the Lutheran Church 
in South America are not nearly active enough in the affairs of our church. Do we lack love 
for our church? That would be sad, because then it would also be bad with the love for our 
Saviour, whom we have most solemnly vowed to serve. A proper businessman gives his 
whole, lasting interest to his earthly business and spares no sacrifice of work, money and 
time to bring it forward. The church is our God's business on earth. We are his employees 
and favored ones to promote his interests. Come, brethren, let us show love to our Lord, 
love to our Church! Let us therefore lay hands to work, that the saving business of our 
God may be promoted! We must not leave this to the pastors alone. Why should they 
alone make the effort? Have we not the same full share in all the goods of the kingdom of 
God as they have? Well, then, let us also think of duties, and by fulfilling them prove our 
love and our thanks. The undersigned have made it their business to approach the laity of 
the Lutheran Church as laymen, in order to encourage them to cheerful and united 
cooperation: to help where help is needed. First of all, we have in mind to once again urge 
the cause of their preaching institution upon all the laity of our church. We pray that God 
will send laborers into his harvest. We believe that this prayer can only be earnest with us 
if we also provide for this institution to the best of our ability. We will therefore turn to all 
the brethren in this matter, and these lines should only be a provisional message. We also 
intend to visit the brothers personally as far as possible. With Christian brotherly greetings: 
Roman Rosner, Robert Scheidt, Laurent Gsell, Johann Pech." With regard to the number 
of candidates dismissed from the institution in Porto Alegre, the "Kirchenblatt" brings the 
following correction: "By mistake, 'Lehre u. Wehre' notes in the October number [1921], p. 
314, on the report about our last class of candidates: 
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‘The aforementioned [10] form the first class of candidates to emerge from our institution 
in Porto Alegre.' But this was already the third class of candidates, for in December, 1915, 
5 candidates were dismissed, in September, 1918, and February, 1919, again 5, and last 
July 10, for a total of 20 young fighters of Christ so far." - Our pastors in Argentina are also 
endeavoring to provide for the training of preachers. It is said in the "Ev.-Luth. Messenger," 
printed in Buenos Aires, "Will our mother church in North America always be able to send 
enough men to sustain the mission here? Yes, let us ask ourselves in another way: May 
we really expect this of the mother church here, that she will always supply us with 
missionaries? May we expect that, | say. Every Christian will recognize that here, just as 
the Christians in North America once did, we ourselves must begin to train the necessary 
ministers of the holy ministry in Christendom. That was and is the purpose of the seminary 
in Porto Alegre. That is why the Mother Church not only helped us to build the seminary, 
but also to expand it. Here we are to learn more and more to train preachers and teachers 
ourselves and to help cover our own needs, yes, God willing, soon to cover them alone. 
But this does not only mean that we send students to Porto Alegre, but that we also receive 
them there. God grant that we may be able to send at least a dozen eager and gifted 
young men in February! Whoever wishes to give away his son, let him report it to his 
pastor, or report it to the undersigned if the pastor is too far away." 
F. P. 

Wisconsin Synod. On the 16th of December last, Dr. F. W. A. Notz died in 
Milwaukee, nearly 81 years of age. The deceased was a professor in Northwestern 
College of the Wisconsin Synod for forty years (1872-1912). In 1912 a heart ailment 
compelled him to resign his position. For a longer time he also administered the 
inspectorate of the institution. His special subjects were the Greek and Hebrew languages. 
His teaching was distinguished by thoroughness and great exactness. He was the typical 
schoolmaster in the good sense. As an inspector he was strict. Who strictness was 
combined with personal kindness and a Southern German humor, so that it seldom 
provoked opposition. In wider circles Dr. Notz has become known by his editorship of the 
"School Journal" of the Wisconsin Synod, and especially by his translation into German of 
the "Great Dieterich," that is, the Institutiones Catecheticae of Konrad Dieterich (t 1639). 
The first edition of this translation appeared in 1875, the second in 1895. Those who are 
not so proficient in Latin as to read fluently the larger dogmatic works of our old Lutheran 
teachers, have in the translation of Dieterich's Institutiones Catecheticae, following 
Luther's Catechism, a German compendium of dogmatics which, with concise brevity, can 
hardly be surpassed in completeness, both in thesis and antithesis. F..P; 

A reasonable debate on religious education in state schools is shared by Our 
Church Record of our brethren in North Carolina from a political paper, the Greensboro 
Daily News. This paper writes: "There is a great field of education that the state- 
supported schools cannot, and 
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should not, touch. That is religious education. And the reason that the state should not 
attempt to enter it is the fact that the state has no religion, and is flatly forbidden by the 
organic law to establish any. This prohibition was written into the Constitution because 
experience had proved beyond dispute that an establishment of religion meant the 
establishment of tyranny over men's consciences, and could not mean anything else. To 
thrust religious instruction into the curricula of state-supported schools would be in 
some measure an establishment of religion, which is contrary to public policy, and 
contrary to the spirit, if not contrary to the letter, of the supreme law of the land." 
F. P. 

The "specially prepared fruit juices" for sacramental purposes. The Prohibition 
Amendement allows fermented wine for sacramental purposes. However, the Prohibition 
Director for New York State, Ralph A. Day, has suggested that fermented wine is not 
necessary for sacramental purposes. At the same time it was reported that the general 
Prohibition director in Washington, Roy A. Hahnes, approved of Day's idea "for the time 
being" and was handling the intention of "shredding specially made fruit juices in place of 
fermented wine." The Chicago Tribune 
illustrated the situation that would result from the realization of Days' and Haynes' 
intentions with the example of the city of New York. New York, he said, was one-third 
Jewish, one-third Catholic, one-third "mixed." Accordingly, the Prohibition directors would 
intend to intervene in a corrective way in the sacramental concept of the Jews, the 
Catholics, and also some Protestants, especially the Episcopalians. What would result, 
the Tribune pictures thus: "If what Mr. Hahnes provisionally approves is given the force 
of law and attempted to be carried out, all the priests and rabbis of the city of New York 
will soon be fitzing in jail, and the people belonging to their churches and synagogues will 
storm the prison walls." Further assessing the intentions of the Prohibition officials, the 
Chicago paper adds, "There have been some things in this country hitherto from which 
the bureaucracy and even religious hypocrisy have kept their hands off. Among these 
things were ordinances relating to religious belief and religious customs. It seems, 
however, that the days of sound reason are over. All these things are of the same cloth 
(bolt of goods), and from this cloth strips are cut to bind American liberties with. We only 
wonder if these evildoers know or give a damn where this will end." The Northwestern 
Lutheran commented, "The Tribune makes a fair statement, but it omits mention of the 
Lutheran Church, far more numerous than the Episcopalian and quite likely to be very 
determined in its demand for the use of sacramental wines." But what we expected when 
we read the first message has already happened. Mr. Hahnes has been promptly 
disavowed from the central office in Washington. He himself was not at home. But the 
acting assistant director, James E. Jones, according to newspaper reports, expressed 
himself thus: "It would be impossible for us to bar the use of wines in the churches. We 
cannot change the law. We do not make the law or attempt to do so. Our function is 
confined to doing our level best to enforce it. I will say that when we find abuses in the 
use of sacramental wine, we intend to go after 
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such infractions just as we would any other." Just now we find in a political paper a 
statement by the Catholic Knights of Columbus, saying, among other things, "The 
pretended plan for the elimination of wine for sacramental purposes is equivalent to a 
declaration that the Constitution of the United States will be abrogated. The prohibitionists, 
presumably because they are unable to put a stop to the real violations of the law, are 
waging a fresh-faced religious war. They will mobilize the prejudices of those religious 
creeds which do not use wine for sacramental purposes. Of course, every Knight of 
Columbus and every sensible citizen will oppose this foolish attempt to approach the 
views of Catholics and other citizens." 
F. P. 
Il Abroad. 

Churchlessness in America and Germany. Concerning the fact that among the 
105,700,000 inhabitants of the United States there are 64,000,000 persons who do not 
belong to any church, the "Ev.-Luth. Zeitblatt" (organ of the Lutheran Federation) remarks: 
"A comparison with German conditions yields the following: If we calculate Germany's 
population, as is usually done, after the cessions, at 60,000,000, we should have, 
according to the ratio in America, 36-1/2 million standing outside the Church. Schneider's 
‘Kirchliches Jahrbuch’ of 1921 calculates the church members of all the regional churches 
of Germany who left the church in the two preceding movements of 1908-09 and 1913-14 
at 50,000 and 60,000 respectively, and those of 1919 at about a quarter of a million, giving 
a total of 360,000. This does not include those who left in the ordinary course and in 1920 
and 1921, the children of those who left, and the Catholics who left. If we assume about 
three millions who have severed the bond with any kind of Christian denomination, this 
will be rather too high than too low. And even if the number were twice as high, it would 
be small against the 3614 million calculated above. Now, of course, the differences 
between German and American conditions must be taken into account. As a result of the 
former state-church conditions, we in Germany certainly have many more people who, 
yielding to the compulsion of the state and custom, have inwardly become complete 
strangers to the church, but outwardly have not severed the bond. Of course, American 
statistics also know of such people. But certainly the number of the dechurched in 
Germany is far greater than that of those who do not belong to any Christian religious 
society; it is at any rate alarmingly large, as is also the case in America. Therefore the 
comparison made is not the result of any pharisaical spirit of judgment, nor is it intended 
to promote it." This great apostasy in all Christendom shows (as the "Zeitblatt" still 
remarks) that the hand of the world clock has advanced, and exhorts Christians to 
proclaim all the more zealously the truthful gospel of Christ, the Saviour of the world, for 
the salvation of many souls from this massa perditionis, until the Lord shall bring up the 
end. 

F.B. 

Positive and Liberal in Schleswig-Holstein. As the "Ev.-Luth. Freikirche" reports, 
it said there during the last elections to the LandeskirchenVersammlung in an election 
call: "Our Schleswig-Holstein Lan- 
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deskirche is legally an Evangelical Lutheran Church. In reality, unfortunately, it has not 
been for along time. It ceased to be so from the day the first liberal clergyman was allowed 
to preach the doctrines of liberal theology without hindrance from the consistory. That this 
theology means the dissolution of our biblical and thus also of our Evangelical Lutheran 
faith may be shown by the following comparison: 


What does the Bible teach? What does liberal theology teach? 
God does wonders. God doesn't do miracles. 
God has revealed himself. God has not revealed himself. 
Man is evil by nature. Man is good. — 
Sinful man needs grace. There is nothing to be done with the term 
grace. 
JEsus is without sin. JEsus is not perfect. 
JEsus did miracles. JEsus is not a miracle worker. 
Jesus died for us sinners. JEsus died for his ideals. 
JEsus rose from the dead. The empty tomb of JEsu is a poetry. 
JEsus is the Son of God. JEsus was a man, not God. 
We must believe in JEsum to be saved. We need not believe in JEsum, but only like 
JEsus is worthy of worship. JEsus. 


The worship of JEsu is the idolatry of man. 
Justification by faith is a lost dogma. 


Justification by faith is necessary. Jesus judges only in our Hearts: 
JEsus is the world judge. JEsus is not coming back. 
JEsus is coming again. 


Again and again one asks in amazement: How can Christians who have such knowledge 
remain in national churches where the wolves are so numerous and open and without 
any disguise? F. B. 


The resignation of Max Glages and his St. Anschargemeinde. In Max Glage's 
book "Das Ratsel des Landeskirchentums und seine Lésung" (The Riddle of the Regional 
Church and its Solution), we read about Glage's resignation: "How difficult it was in 
Hamburg for the so-called 'chapel congregations' to establish themselves as 'side 
churches'! In all kinds of ways one tried to tie down the specifically ecclesiastical work of 
these free personal congregations, which stood on their own feet, to the regional church. 
When the Anschar Chapel, which had now become a free church in all its forms, hired a 
third clergyman before taking this step and commissioned him to work in a congregational 
manner in St. Pauli, which was so desolate in ecclesiastical terms, the church council 
approved this employment only on the condition that the Anschar pastor in question was 
not allowed to distribute the Lord's Supper or to confirm anyone in St. Pauli. And this 
strange condition was expressly justified on the part of the church council with the fact 
that no new congregation was allowed to arise in St. Pauli. Thus "the people's church" 
does "people's mission" within its walls. And in spite of the narrow limits within which the 
chapel congregations have had to work ecclesiastically up to now, a real piece of people's 
mission has been accomplished by these voluntary confessional congregations in a few 
decades, especially by the establishment of a deaconess mother house, by the founding 
of a colony of educational houses, and by the opening of private confessional schools. 
Also the voluntary catechism courses, which are now more important than ever, an 
ecclesiastical association for the activity of the confessional state of the church and similar 
institutions serving the whole, have been created by the chapels. 
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| am truly not saying this for my own praise, but only to show how the Lord of the Church 
blesses voluntary kingdom service that is bound to the confession. This blessing, 
however, has deepened most noticeably within the walls of St. Anschar since this chapel 
congregation drew the last consequence of its independence with its final withdrawal from 
the Hamburg State Church in order to constitute itself in all forms as a free Evangelical 
Lutheran confessional congregation in Hamburg. How our ‘friends’ had warned us of this 
step and prophesied all kinds of disaster! We would receive the stamp of the sect, our 
respected parishioners would leave us, our deaconess house would be boycotted, our 
material means would quickly melt away; in short, our chapel would be dragged by its 
pastor from the blessed paths of the Landeskirch fathers onto a path of ruin, and in all 
probability the Landeskirche would also assert its rights and at least take away our real 
estate and other property. These gray specters have even appeared as terrible realities 
in the ecclesiastical press, only to vanish in the light of the facts. We took all these doubts 
and worries to heart and considered them thoroughly before taking our decisive step, but 
in the end we did not overcome them by clever counter-considerations, but by the simple 
and bold conclusion of faith: What is right according to God's clear Word always turns out 
to be wise in the end; and the responsibility is borne by Him alone whom we are obedient 
to. He has not let us fall into despair, but rather has led all things out gloriously. The real 
conflict with the national church was short and painless, indeed, it actually took place 
behind the scenes. [We were and are a legally valid association, and no one was allowed 
to touch our property. In the year of the crisis we also had no shortage of material goods. 
The congregation's willingness to make sacrifices was most gratifyingly relieved, so that 
we were not at all tempted to depart from the principle of voluntary self-possession. The 
income from our Sunday collections and our love offerings for the special purposes of our 
congregation and its institutions reached an unprecedented level in the history of St. 
Anschar; and the loving and faithful help of our American fellow believers was like an 
especially delicious divine yes and amen to our new path. In our deaconess house, only 
one concern has taken the sceptre in our hands: we cannot do justice to the requests for 
deaconesses that come to us from all sides; we could open many a new station if only 
more nurses were at our disposal. The people of Hochkirch are also happy to put up with 
a deaconess from the Free Church, especially since there is hardly another one available 
to them in Hamburg. Finally, as far as the predicted migration from our chapel is 
concerned, the opposite has happened. Certainly some of us have left, but these can be 
quickly counted on the fingers, others have not yet joined the new confessional church, 
but have remained faithful to our chapel and its services, also to their cooperation in the 
operation of our institutions and associations. 400 adults, however, have left. 
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that is, in the course of a year, some quickly, others hesitantly - have gathered under the 
new banner unfurled by the board of our chapel, men and women from all walks of life and 
professions. Yes, many have come to us who until then, in spite of their official membership 
in the national church, stood on the sidelines in deep mistrust of the same and have only 
now found a congregation again. The attendance at our services is very pleasing and more 
even than before, and the communion rate has not fallen despite our new communion 
discipline to be discussed later. But even our ‘folk church' work has by no means become 
less and quieter. From the streets surrounding our chapel, our official services, our 
confirmation and school lessons, our voluntary catechism courses and the service of our 
associations are sought after to the same extent. Certainly we have by no means become 
an ecclesiastical garden of paradise; indeed, we know well in what respects we must now 
be more on our guard than before against the wiles and intrigues of the enemy. But 
something new has come within our walls, we have been released from a spell, so that the 
life of the congregation can now pulsate much more freely and joyfully. The spell of the lie 
of the national church has been lifted from us, and it is impossible to express in words what 
this means for our innermost life. We now experience and feel daily that there is no stronger 
ally in Kingdom work than a good ecclesiastical conscience. Rope is broken, bird is free. 
The scales have fallen from our eyes that in all questions which once seemed so confused, 
we can now see clearly and judge and act without any inner inhibition. We have 
experienced an unforgettable practical training in the study of the word: "The truth will set 
you free," and in spite of all kinds of hostility, slander and suspicion, the old dear song of 
those redeemed from Babylonian captivity sings and resounds again and again in our 
souls: "The Lord has done great things for us, and we are glad. How we would wish such 
joy, such freedom to all our brothers and sisters who, despite their personal adherence to 
the confession, have not yet found the strength to shake off the national church ban! We 
hope that the new little ensign, raised in fellowship with the free church 'Zionsgemeinde'’, 
which came into being long before us, will soon gather around it at least all those whose 
honest conviction it is that the Church of Jesus Christ must at all costs be a confessional 
church F 

Lack of pastors in Russia. We find the following report in a German-American 
newspaper, which is taken from a German paper and is based on personal 
communications. Since the report mentions Dorpat, the term "Protestant" pastors probably 
means mostly Lutheran pastors or pastors who want to be Lutheran. The report states, 
among other things: "There is a very painful shortage of pastors. Since Dorpat, which 
formerly supplied all of Russia with Lutheran clergy, has now become Estonian, the 
decision has been made to found a teaching institute for the training of pastors. It is to have 
a two-year course. The teachers are General Superintendent Malmgren for dogmatics, 
Bishop Freifeldt for the life of Jesus and Bishop 
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Grunberg was chosen for introductory theological studies. One hopes in this way to 
remedy the most bitter lack. It exists even more in the interior of the empire than in the 
cities. As an example may be cited the Finnish Ingermanlanders, who have only three 
pastors instead of 30. A consequence of the lack of pastors is also the mighty swelling of 
the sects. The Methodists and Baptists have made great inroads in Petersburg among 
the Protestants, as well as among the Finnish Ingermanlanders. The number of Finnish 
citizens has greatly diminished. Almost only Ingermanlanders have remained. The old 
famous German parochial schools in Petersburg continue to work under the most difficult 
conditions. As an example, the largest of them, the Petrischule, has retained its director, 
Kleinenberg, and its inspector, Prof. Wulffius, and teaches about 600 children. The frost 
and lack of fuel threatened to make teaching impossible. So the children were asked to 
bring 60,000 rubles each to purchase firewood. This tax was gladly paid. In individual 
families of the educated the need is in many cases hopeless. Many do not know how they 
will get through the winter. Especially among the pastors, who have endured in their 
congregations and have found comfort for thousands in their exhausting work, there is an 
unbelievable shortage. An appalling nightmare for the pastors and their families is the 
lack of firewood. When | visited one of these men of Christian action early in November, 
for the first time this autumn there was a fire burning in his room stove." The General 
Superintendent of Moscow issued a letter to the pastors and congregations in which the 
following poignant words are found: "To you, dear fellow ministers, | turn first of all and 
urge you in the name of our Lord and Saviour, do not leave your congregations, persevere 
at your posts! Certainly, for some a difficult sacrifice! But, my dear brethren, do we not 
serve a Lord who may demand the greatest sacrifices of us, he who sacrificed himself for 
us? - The fathers of the faith of the ancient Church did not think of their personal safety in 
times of persecution, and in our day the Lutheran Church of Russia has won a whole 
number of martyrs who have sealed their fidelity to the ministry with blood. Shall we prove 
ourselves unworthy of them? - We above all are called to awaken life, to preserve life in 
a world that bears the stamp of death on its brow. Even if our congregations have become 
small and weak, this is no reason to leave them; on the contrary, it is one more reason to 
stay. Yes, do not think of your congregations alone, turn your eyes also to the orphaned 
neighboring congregations. The consistory is often no longer in a position to take care of 
the spiritual service of the many vacant parishes on its own. Therefore help, make 
suggestions, take measures. The joy and gratitude of the abandoned parishes are a rich 
reward for the discomfort and danger of the official journeys we undertake to them. | have 
experienced this myself. Therefore, | call: volunteers forward! For the sake of order, | ask, 
if possible, to communicate with me beforehand. - But what can the Church do, what can 
her ministers do, without the congregations themselves! You dear fellow believers who 
still have your pastors with you, make it as easy as possible for them to persevere, provide 
for them if possible also by loving gifts of food. Those of you who 
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The people who proclaim the word of life are worthy of your sacrifice for them. But if you 
no longer have a pastor, see to it yourselves that the spiritual life is not completely 
extinguished. Hold reading services every Sunday and feast day, and gather together for 
common prayer, however few you may be. And if you no longer have a church council that 
could and would take care of this, a church-minded man will certainly be found in the 
congregation who will gather his fellow believers together on Sundays for the sermon and, 
in cases that arise, will perform the spiritual acts of mercy according to the instructions 
given in the appendix to our hymnal. The Consistory will provide such assistants with 
powers and, where special emergencies exist and the congregation expressly desires it, 
will extend the rights of the church elders and the men working as sextons and readers. - 
No less urgently do | urge upon you the spiritual care of the young. In every locality you 
should be able to find a faithful woman or virgin to gather the children of the congregation 
around her on Sundays for children's services and during the week for religious instruction. 
Volunteers forward! - this call must not go unheard! Brothers, sisters! Think of your children, 
think of the youth, think of the sick and dying, think of yourselves! Where will it lead if the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ is lost to us? Do not close your ears to my fraternal plea! Think not 
of dying, think of living! Gather yourselves together, make my suggestions and other 
burning questions of the spiritual life the subject of consultation and prayer, and let the first 
sign of life be an answer to this circular letter! May our Lord Jesus Christ himself strengthen 
you all, dear congregations and dear brothers in the ministry, that you may remain faithful 
to your faith in this difficult time of trial! May He strengthen me to serve you with my little 
strength as long as He wants to use me! O may it be true of us all, "As those who die, and 
behold, we live'!" - As to the teachers who have been chosen for the new theological 
teaching institute, we do not know their theological position in any detail. We may well have 
the hope that the terrible gravity of the situation will drive them back to the right position on 
Scripture. As is well known, professors from Dorpat, such as Volck and Muhlau, had given 
up the Holy Scriptures as God's infallible Word, against which, however, a number of the 
Baltic pastors lodged a public protest. 

F. P. 

The disunity and unity among the Zionists. Detailed news is now available about 
the Zionist Congress which assembled in Karlsbad in September 1921. One has the 
impression, first of all, that there is a significant disunity among the Jews, which seems to 
have its basis primarily in the opposition between Reform Jews and Orthodox Jews. 
Federbusch complained that the Orthodox Jews were not getting their due. In Palestine 
they were received indifferently, if at all, and they could not "eat in the kitchens because 
the Mosaic dietary commandments were not observed." Next, the relationship with England 
gave much cause for dispute. The English appointed Herbert Samuel as Jewish 
Landesregent. But this Landesregent "signed what was put before him by the English 
commander, General Storrs," even "the prohibition of Jewish immigration." The President 
of Zionism, Dr. Weizmann, took Herbert Samuel's side. "Samuel is in the 
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unenviable position of taking blows from both sides. He has made great mistakes, and 
we have held them against him in the strongest possible terms. But still he is our Samuel." 
Jabotinsky expressed his support for the Jews in Palestine, emphasizing the common 
goal that all Jews must keep in mind despite the differences that exist. "Palestine we must 
have at any cost. | will work for Palestine even if | have to ally myself with the devil. That's 
the way everybody should think." Significant ill-will vented itself against the American 
Jews for holding back with monetary contributions and thus thwarting the common Zionist 
goal. Dr. Weizmann said, "The difficulty of the situation now is that the necessary funds 
for Zionism are not being raised. Ussishkin had calculated a need of four million pounds 
for the building of Palestine, and against this the Americans have replied with a pitiful 
sum. We explained to the English statesmen: the Jewish people have a will, the Jewish 
people have money, the Jewish people have people, but this Jewish people of three and 
a half million American Jews, a fraction of whom could build up the whole of Palestine, 
made us a banker's lottery declaration on it. That is the shameful thing about our 
situation." Goldberg, representing the American Zionists, pointed out that they had been 
let down in particular by the American Jewish Chief Justice Brandeis, who had had great 
words but little action. "What did rich America give? First 25,000 dollars a month, then 
15,000, then 10,000, and finally it stopped altogether." Shmarja Levin gave an update on 
American Jews. He said, "American Jewry consists of two branches. One is Reform 
Jewry, which consists mostly of wealthy German Jews. The second group is the socialist 
workers who immigrated from the East [of Europe]. Both ultimately preach the dissolution 
of Judaism." Against this, he said, one must win over the Jewish masses, and then it will 
work! Shmarya Levin exclaimed enthusiastically, "The Messiah time has dawned; let us 
act on it! The Messiah spark must now ignite in every Jewish heart." And Nahum Sokolow, 
among others, said, "A new age of Jewish history has dawned. We have re-entered the 
family of nations. We will cooperate with the Semitic peoples. Through the common ideal 
of humanity, an irresistible spring will come over the people, and they will work together 
in wonderful unity to create a new life of the highest perfection for the peoples of the’ 
Orient. Ye peoples of the Orient, we bring you a message of rebirth, of progress, of 
redemption." Dr. Weizmann still expressed the thought that England would be wise 
enough to cooperate with the Jews because "the Jewish question walks about like a 
shadow over the world and may become a tremendous force of construction or 
destruction." Poor, poor Jewish people! Thy Messiah has long since come, and thou art 
scattered among the nations, in the way of emulation, to recognize the Messiah who has 
come. Now again thou seekest in the wrong direction. "Jerusalem shall be trodden down 
of the Gentiles"-the Romans, Turks, English, etc.-"until the times of the Gentiles be 
fulfilled" (Luk 21:24), and the times of the Gentiles endure to the end. Fz P: 
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Thus Cramer, who had married before leaving Bremen, came to America in 1845, 
and now began the period of his forty-six years of richly blessed activity. The ship landed at 
New York on the 8th of June. From there the immigrants proceeded to Michigan, because 
two of the candidates who had come with them were to join the already established Michigan 
Synod, and a beginning had already been made there for the Indian mission. From Detroit 
they drove to Saginaw - the journey, which now takes three to four hours, took nearly a 
week at that time - and about fifteen miles from Saginaw, in the midst of the jungle, the 
mission colony of Frankenmuth was founded as the first of the Franconian colonies, which 
then two years later, in 1847, helped to found our Synod, has ever and ever shown right 
ecclesiastical and synodical interest, and has for years up to the present time been the 
largest rural congregation of our Synod, with over 500 voting members and eight parochial 
schools. 

The beginning, of course, was terribly difficult. We can hardly imagine what it was 
like. It was really a jungle in the full sense of the word, in which one often had to find one's 
way with one's own kind. The immigrants were completely unfamiliar with American 
conditions and had hardly anyone to help them in word and deed. The housing conditions 
were the most primitive imaginable; at first they slept under a leafy roof, then in a makeshift 
company hut made of slabs, and it took more than half a year to build a reasonably livable 
log cabin, which was to be a parsonage, mission house and place of worship at the same 
time. Above all, good drinking water was lacking, and with the primitive conditions and 
unhealthy living conditions it was no wonder that fever broke out, so that at one time almost 
the whole small congregation was ill, and Cramer himself was once so violently seized with 
fever that he was put into a canoe, and, because 
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The first man had no quilt, so he had to cover it with tree branches and have two men 
bring it to Saginaw. But just then it became apparent that Cramer was the right man for 
the job. With a truly iron will he overcame the difficulties, went ahead of his parishioners 
in this, lent a hand himself in clearing the land and building, carried water to the thirsty 
and held services every morning and evening, as prescribed in the order of service still 
drafted and adopted in Germany. It remains unforgettable to me how an old mother of the 
parish told me about these early times and mentioned that these so meager and deprived 
initial conditions had elicited many a sigh, many a tear, many a homesickness. But the 
example of the pastor had always inspired renewed joy to continue in the work begun. 

And soon came better times. On Christmas 1845, Cramer held the first service in 
the blockhouse; on New Year's Eve, at the midnight hour, the bells brought from Germany 
were rung for the first time, accompanied by the song "Allein Gott in der Héh' sei Ehr'". At 
Pentecost in 1846, the small congregation had the joy of the first newcomers from home, 
nine families, ten young couples and a number of single persons. And Cramer now acted 
like a patriarch in the congregation, which grew from year to year, tireless in his work, 
honored and loved by all, almost feared by some because of his determination and 
firmness. And with his church work went his missionary work hand in hand. He gradually 
founded three main stations among the Indians, which he regularly visited once a month; 
but above all he and his excellent wife, who was like-minded and spared no trouble or 
labor, took care of the Indian children, took them into his own house so that they could 
attend the Christian school at Frankenmuth, and soon had a dozen, then seventeen, and 
at last over thirty Indian children in his house. The first church record of the Frankenmuth 
congregation shows quite a number of Indian names whose bearers were baptized by 
Cramer. Thus the mission prospered, and at the same time the work in the ever growing 
congregation grew to such an extent that in 1848 Cramer received a co-worker in the 
mission work, the later Tamulen missionary Baierlein. The foundation for a promising 
missionary work among the Indians was well laid, and it was only the fault of godless 
Indian traders and the greed of the whites that the mission, which had promised so much, 
later had to fail. 

But long before this came to pass, the final turn in the life of Cramer took place. In 
October 1850 he was unanimously elected professor of the practical seminary in Fort 
Wayne, and although his congregation could not find it in itself to give up its faithful pastor, 
it nevertheless made the sacrifice to the church as a whole, and 
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let him go. This was all the more significant because at that time the differences between 
Léhe and our Synod became apparent, and the Franconian colonies, all of which were 
Léhe's foundations, were in great need of a man like Cramer at this critical time. Lohe, 
however, wrote in Germany that the Synod could not have made a better choice. He knew 
from close observation what a choice man Cramer was for this very post; perhaps he also 
remembered that it had originally been his own plan to send Cramer to America as a 
theological teacher, and that he was now being led to this goal in an entirely different way. 
As early as the middle of November, Cramer preached his farewell sermon, and then 
departed with his wife and child for Fort Wayne. But what an intimate bond was severed 
by this calling may be illustrated by a trait which | heard from Cramer's own mouth. The 
departure took place from the church with the ringing of the bells, and the entire large 
congregation, then numbering about seventy families, with wife and child, gave him an 
escort seven miles to the next little town, and only then turned back. 

But Cramer was now at the goal of his life. For even though he had to change his 
place of residence twice, he always remained in the same position as professor and later 
as president of the seminary from November 1850 until his blessed departure on May 3, 
1891, exactly forty and a half years. And what he has now done and directed during these 
forty years is a familiar page in the history of our Synod. The hundreds of able, faithful and 
devout pastors he has trained are his letter. He made the institution what it should be 
according to the intention of its founder, the pastor L6he, "namely, an institution whose 
purpose is to make possible the most thorough possible, but also the most rapid possible, 
equipping of preachers and pastors for the countless abandoned German co-religionists 
and for newly immigrating congregations of our tribe and confession". Cramer gave this 
institution its character, and his name is and remains inseparably connected with it. | can 
therefore, after the development of Cramer has been described in more detail, be more 
brief here. 

The seminary at Fort Wahne had been in existence four years when Cramer took 
office. He was now at the height of his strength, thirty-eight years old, and with all the force 
and energy of his nature he threw himself into the work. On his standing desk he had 
written in large letters the saying, "Cursed be he that doeth the work of the LORD 
carelessly!" Jer. 48, 10. At that time there were only about 20 students, most of them 
Léhe's sends, but the institution grew, especially in later years, after the well-known pastor 
Brunn had taken Léhe's place and had rendered such great service to our Synod by 
preparing and sending students. In addition to this, the students, especially in later years, 
were very different and misunderstood. 
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were formed in different ways. And even though Cramer had a good co-worker at Fort 
Wayne in Dr. Sihler, with whom he worked together in brotherly harmony in spite of some 
differences in character, the latter also had to care for his ever-growing congregation, 
and quite naturally the main work fell on Cramer. By the way, Cramer was also still active 
in the preaching ministry throughout his life, partly as a provider for smaller 
congregations, partly as an assistant preacher. 

This Fort Wayne period lasted eleven years, and during these years Cramer 
trained about eighty preachers, the great majority of whom have also already gone home; 
then, in 1861, the seminary, with which the school teachers' seminary had also been 
connected in recent years, was transferred to St. Louis, and now for fourteen years 
Cramer worked together with Walther in the same cordial manner, in the first years both 
alone, until later Brauer was placed at the side of both as a co-worker. A number of 
subjects: church history, symbolism, pastoral theology, homiletics, and catechetics, were 
common to the two branches of the institution; for the rest, each independently directed 
the department under his charge, Walther the theoretical, Cramer the practical, and in 
these years from 1861 to 1875 no less than about 220 pastors came out of the practical 
institution. 

And once again the institution was to wander and Cramer with it, when the Synod 
decided in 1874 to separate the two seminaries again and to move the practical institution 
to Springfield. Cramer had been opposed to this for reasons that were very well heard, 
and he also asked the synod with urgent words to dismiss him from his office, since he 
no longer possessed the amount of manpower that was necessary. But the Synod 
declared, as it is stated in the Synodal Report, that it could not yet do without his faithful 
services, least of all now that he was the only man who knew exactly about the practical 
institution, which was of the greatest importance especially in view of the new 
organization of the same. And so we see how the sixty-three-year-old man once again 
settles into completely new circumstances and, with all his full, unbowed willpower, like 
a young man in silver hair, manages his office for another sixteen years. Twenty-three 
hours a week, except for the so-called Luther hour, he teaches dogmatics, pastoral 
theology, symbolism, homiletics and homiletic exercises. The institution flourishes. He is 
joined by a colleague in theology and two in the proseminary; some 330 candidates enter 
the sacred ministry during these sixteen years. Heavy visitations come upon him. His 
faithful life companion is torn from him, two adult sons and the only daughter sink into the 
grave, also all kinds of institutional crosses, among others a terrible typhoid epidemic, 
prepare hard times for him. But the old, strong, pious warrior remains unbroken. Thus he 
stands before my mind's eye from the Synod of Delegates 1890 
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in Milwaukee. But now the end of the day also came soon. The school year 1890-91 was 
a particularly difficult one. The new stately institution building, desired by Cramer for years, 
was erected, but the second theological professorship was vacant, and it took months, 
almost a year, before it was filled again. And on the day when the new colleague, Prof. R. 
Pieper, is introduced, April 8, Cramer collapses. The introduction was his last public act. 
But even on the sickbed, which becomes his deathbed, Cramer remains Cramer. "In all 
this we overcome far" - this Bible word, Rom. 8, 37, his successor writes over the report 
of his edifying last days. As a victor he, the pious and faithful servant, goes in to his Lord's 
joy on May 3, 1891, with the closing words of the holy Lord's Prayer: "For thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever and ever, Amen." On May 7, Ascension 
Day, he is carried to his last earthly resting place. 

That is the life of Friedrich August Cramer. And now let us take a look at a few more 
salient features. Cramer was a character, as everyone who has followed the brief 
description of his life will have recognized. That is why he was excellently suited for the 
work that was assigned to him as his life's work. As a character he knew how to build 
characters. And he was always intent on two things in the training of his students: first, to 
train them to be preachers well grounded in wholesome doctrine, and he possessed a 
special skill in doing this in a comparatively short time; second, to train them to be pious 
and self-denying preachers, who, like himself, were ready to go anywhere and do anything 
for the sake of the Lord and His Church. And while he knew how to skilfully raise the zeal 
and courage of his students for the service of the church, he also knew very well how to 
keep down all arrogance and pretension and to teach right humility. He taught and 
practiced the disposition which one of his first students, Blessed Link, thus describes: 
"When | took office twenty-two years old, a young man among sixteen families, with a little 
church more like a stable, and a parson's salary of sixty dollars a year, | used to think, All 
this is much too good for you; you are not worthy to be a preacher." 

Cramer was a strict character. This was partly a consequence of his extremely strict 
upbringing, but also, apart from that, a trait of his nature. | would like to share an anecdote 
about this upbringing that | heard from his mouth when | was a student at the college and 
which has remained in my memory. There was talk at table of handwriting, and the firm, 
beautiful, characteristic, even handwriting of Cramer was generally praised. | want to pick 
it out of hundreds even now. Yes, said Cramer, | had to learn it. During the writing lessons 
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my father behind me with the stick, and with every wrong move there was a blow. But 
Cramer was first and foremost strict with himself; he made the highest demands on 
himself, the consciousness of holy duty runs through his entire life, and he wanted to 
develop this sense of duty in his students as well. All frivolity that confronted him, whether 
in study, whether in preparation for preaching, whether in money matters, was abhorrent 
to him to the death, and more than one of his students, when summoned, has heard from 
his mouth, with strong emphasis, the salutation, "You wretched man!" 

And yet, he was not a legal man, but thoroughly evangelical. He lived in the gospel 
of justification by grace, for Christ's sake, through faith; he was not a gloomy but a joyful 
Christian. His students knew what a fatherly friend and advisor they also had in him, and 
the name by which he lives on among them is, after all, generally known and significant: 
Uncle Cramer. 

Cramer was a strong-willed character. Hardly in any other of the fathers of our 
Synod do we encounter the dominion of the spirit over the body as in him. He is afflicted 
with fever for years at Frankenmuth: he remains on the plan. He is tormented by the most 
violent headaches, but he never misses an hour. He keeps himself upright with 
tremendous willpower until his old age and even in the last, difficult year, until he physically 
collapses. 

Cramer was a fiery nature. We have seen how in his youth the fire of patriotic 
enthusiasm drove him to take very wrong steps. But through his conversion this fire of his 
nature was sanctified. It is a strange thing about the effect of divine grace. It leaves the 
nature, the temperament, the peculiarity of man; but it permeates, consecrates, and 
sanctifies it. Holy fire blazed out of Cramer's words and gestures when he spoke to his 
students about the tasks and responsibilities of the sacred office, when he stood up for 
things he knew to be right and true at synods with his strong, full-sounding, almost 
booming voice. The opening words of his speech at Walther's funeral service in St. Louis 
in May 1887 remain unforgettable to me and certainly to many others who were present. 
An almost immense crowd filled the large church to capacity. Dead silence reigned. There 
stood Cramer before the coffin at the altar, and with uplifted hands he expressed his 
entire, | would say holy-passionate grief in the words that rang through the congregation: 
"My father, my father, chariot of Israel and its riders!" 

Cramer was an extremely industrious man. Work, a lot of work, hard work was a 
pleasure for him. There will not be many people 
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who dislike vacations, but Craemer seems to have been one of them. He always longed 
for the end of the institutional series. And when a shortage of workers so often showed 
itself at the annual distribution of candidates, it was he who always came with the request 
that he might be allowed to prepare a selecta during the holidays for entrance into office; 
and his assertion that no greater pleasure could be given him than if he were instructed 
to do so, was not mere phrase but truth. There was a deeper reason for this eagerness to 
work. It was in the last years of his life when it was suggested to him by children and 
friends that he should not work so much in his old age, but should do only what was 
necessary and leave the rest to younger shoulders. What was Cramer's answer? He 
remembered his political misdemeanors in his youth and said: just as he had not grown 
weary at that time and in his blindness at that time his zeal had known no bounds, just as 
he had been willing at that time to put honor and life, property and blood on the line for a 
cause that was an abomination to God, so also now, as long as God gives him His grace 
to do so, he will not grow weary of serving Him with all his strength of body and soul until 
his last breath. At that time God had snatched him out of the fire like a fire and had given 
him such an abundance of grace that he could not help but consume his strength in the 
service of the Lord. He had vowed to God that his whole life should be a constant 
repentance, and he could not prove this better than by unwavering faithfulness and 
righteous diligence in his office. His office was not a burden to him, but through God's 
grace a pleasure, and so it should remain until God would finally take him again out of 
pure grace. 

Cramer was a reviving example of change to his students and to all Christians in 
other ways. Only one thing should be mentioned. Sihler writes in his biography of the Fort 
Wayne time that Cramer, although a teacher, was at the same time also an extremely 
diligent hearer of the Word. Every Wednesday evening, too, he appeared with all the 
students in church for the service, no matter how bad the weather and how dirty the roads; 
and anyone who knew Fort Wayne in the seventies and eighties of the last century can 
form an opinion of what it might have been like in the fifties. And quite the same thing 
Lochner tells of the Springfield period. 

Cramer was a Christian who carried his soul and its salvation in his hands, who 
was in daily, intimate prayer with his God and Saviour, ready at any moment to go to him 
and appear before him. One day a student is at his door. A heavy thunderstorm is raging 
outside. There is no answer to the student's repeated knocking. Then a housemate calls 
up the stairs: "Just step in. 
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..in! He is in." Cramer was in too - on his knees before the window in prayer, and the 
student hears the words, "If thou fetch us even in the weather - only come now, dear Lord 
JEsu!" 

Didn't Cramer have his faults? Yes, he had his faults. His fiery temperament, 
especially in earlier years, sometimes caused trouble for himself and others. Certainly he 
had other defects and infirmities; he was not a sinless, perfect saint, but he struggled 
against his nature, and by faith all was washed away by the blood of Christ; he had made 
his garments bright in the blood of the Lamb. And in the Bible saying, that we should 
remember the teachers who have told us the word of God, it is not then said further, 
"which infirmity looketh on," but, "which end looketh on, and followeth after their faith!" 
This is what we want to do. We members of the second and third generation in the history 
of our Synod want to learn precisely from Friedrich August Cramer's example to work 
faithfully and diligently as long as it is day, and to follow his faith and his example. 

L. F. 
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A skilful painter can, with a few strokes of the brush, give a picture an entirely 
different appearance; here a wrinkle is smoothed out, there a mole or wart is concealed, 
there some other imperfection is cleared away, and the picture, which at first, according 
to reality, was unattractive through all kinds of defects, looks to us, after it has passed 
through the painter's art of beautification, quite charming and winning. To the writer of 
history, too, when he draws the picture of persons or of times, such toilette means are at 
his disposal. He need only conceal certain unpleasant facts, put others in a different 
context or in a favorable light, suspect and blacken the other party, but elevate the one 
he likes, emphasize his deeds, make him appear as a fighter for right and truth, etc., and 
the result is a picture he would like to have, but which does not correspond to truth and 
reality. This need not always be done deliberately and with premeditation, and it is not 
necessary to aim at conscious deception; it may also arise from bias, from partisanship, 
or from one-sided enthusiasm for the object of his representation from a particular 
standpoint, so that he views the persons or facts through colored glasses. Such historical 
writing loses all value and is without all meaning. Truth, full, unvarnished truth, is the 
heartbeat of true historiography; only in that case has it a right to exist, only then can it 
perform its noble task, 
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To be the teacher of mankind. If she descends from her throne of impartial contemplation 
and judgment into the arena of party warfare, it cannot fail that she will be swirled and 
stained by the dust of the tumult of battle, and her clear eye will be clouded. The 
incorruptible Themis, holding the scales of justice with blindfolded eyes in noble calm, 
becomes in such a case a common harlot, who, wooed by bias, by party interest and party 
advantage, is also available for untruth, distortion, lies and injustice. Such a biased, one- 
sided historiography gives away its glory of being a just judge for the past and a reliable, 
wise teacher for the future. Mankind might wish itself lucky if historiography had always 
been mindful of its high purpose. 


1. The book and its author. 


These and similar thoughts might well have come to one when, in the year before 
last, the tercentenary of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers was solemnly commemorated, 
and on this occasion the praise of those valiant men was sung in all keys by word and 
writing, in speeches and lectures, in writings and newspaper articles, and their merits, real 
and supposed, were proclaimed with trumpet blasts in due and undue and without due. 
One can pay full tribute to the courage of these men, to their energy and bravery, to their 
skill in adapting to new, unaccustomed, difficult circumstances, and to their activity, and 
within certain limits also to their power of government and their religious earnestness, 
without therefore closing one's eyes to their weaknesses and infirmities, to their defects, 
blunders, and follies, to their hypocrisy and selfishness, to their hardness and tyranny in 
the secular and ecclesiastical regiment. But this has not seldom happened in the narration 
of the history of the Pilgrim Fathers, that one has seen light sides without shadow sides. 
He who emphasizes only the dark sides in a historical picture paints a distorted picture, a 
grimace; but he who knows and emphasizes only the light sides likewise paints a false 
picture. In the historiography of the Puritans, complacency and self-conceit have only too 
frequently guided the pen. What was uttered in the latter half of the seventeenth century 
by that famous Massachusetts jurist Stoughton, "God has made a whole nation pass 
through the sieve to send choice seed into this wilderness," still lives in those who are 
pure Puritan in heart and mind. In the account of their history it is but too often according 
to the old English proverb: "To their faults a little blind, And to their virtues very kind." 

An antidote now to the only too widespread glossy description of the Pilgrim Fathers 
and to their one-sided over- 
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The book The Founding of New England, by 

James Truslow Adams. Its history ranges from the arrival of the Pilgrims in 1620 to the 
renewal of the Massachusetts charter in 1691 and the epidemic of witchcraft with its 
insane trials and executions in 1692. The author treats his subject in seventeen chapters 
on 456 pages, which is followed by the most welcome index of 26 pages. The work is 
decorated with several maps and a number of documents in facsimile. 

In any case, the author is not a member of the famous Adams family of 
Massachusetts, which has given our country two presidents, but rather other excellent 
men who have distinguished themselves in the fields of politics and literature, especially 
in the writing of history. Obviously, he is not of Puritan stock. One thinks to see a sarcastic 
smile play about his mouth when, after his account of a base conduct of the pious people 
of Massachusetts, he wrote with a twofold blow: "Not possessing the interpretative 
advantages of a New England ancestry, one is, perhaps, limited to remarking that the 
business dealings of ultrareligious people are often peculiar." The author feels himself 
unmistakably elevated above the religious viewpoint of those old Puritans, as he writes: 
"In the colonial history of that section commerce smells as strongly of fish as theology 
of brimstone. . . . The intellectual leaders of New England were engaged in gathering 
together collections of 'remarkable providences,' ranging in interest from the sudden 
death of a Sabbath-breaker to the evident marking for destruction, out of a whole 
library, of a copy of the Book of Common Prayer, by a mouse evidently brought up in 
the 'New England way." Perhaps the ver 
The author is religiously indifferent; he quotes with approval the words of the well-known 
former envoy of England in Washington, Bryce: "It must be admitted that Christianity" - in 
contrast to Islam - "has not been able to teach the doctrines of equality and brotherhood 
of man to the whites in all or nearly all countries; their sense of a conscious superiority 
opposes these precepts." The author is no friend of phrases and commonplaces; he is 
still doubtful of the "divine right of the majority": "The divine right of a majority is a 
protest against the divine right of kings! But democracy has yet to prove whether it is 


any more capable than theocracy or monarchy of the sustained moral effort necessary 
to maintain the balance between rights and duties, so as to preserve and enlarge the 
liberty of the individual." He will not be bribed and carried away by the call of the 
multitude, which is spent for God's voice. To the Massachusetts cue: "No taxation 
without representation" he coolly makes 
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that in those days only the smallest part of the English people was represented in 

Parliament, and that even today in our territorial and colonial government we act 

contrary to this word. For the catchword so popular: "To make the world safe for 

democracy," and for impersonal liberty to the exclusion of personal liberty, he has 
only a pitying smile: "The average man or boy in the New England of this period 
probably looked upon the theory that the main end of the colony's existence was 
to make the world safe for the Congregational Church in very much the same 
way in which those of us who happened to be in France lately found that the 
average 'doughboy' regarded his main end there to be making the world safe for 
democracy. . . . Impersonal love of liberty is about as common as uncombined 
oxygen; and so long as the average man could catch cod, sell whisky to the 

Indians, raise crops on land he felt was his own, or stand at his little shop- 

counter, he did not much care - much as, by way of conversation, he might talk 

- about the governor in Boston or the king of England. But let him believe that 

either was threatening his God-given right to accumulate pine-tree shillings, and 

there would be trouble." 

That's how far | had gotten. | would have loved to tell my readers something about 
the writer of the book, but IP/m s and other reference books let me down. Then | took 
heart and wrote a letter to Mr. Adams himself asking for some news about his person. He 
most graciously complied with my request and gave me the information | wanted, and 
much more extensively and thoroughly than | would have dared to ask or hope for. | hold 
myself assured of the approbation of my readers by indenting the answer in extenso." 


"Bridgehampton, N. Y., November 7, 1921. "My DEAR 
SIR: - 

"In reply to your letter of the 4th, I would say that I was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
October 18, 1878. I am descended from the Virginia Adamses, not the New England 
ones, my first Adams ancestor having come to Maryland about 1659. I am partly 
Spanish, and in that line my ancestors were permanently settled in Venezuela in 1558, 
some sixty years before the Mayflower sailed. I can therefore look upon that as a 
somewhat provincial and belated event! 

"As to my occupation: I had originally intended to teach, and took my Master of 
Arts degree at Yale in 1900. I went into business instead, and retired some years ago. I 
now devote myself entirely to writing. My previous books were: Memorials of Old 
Bridgehampton, purely a local history, and History of the Town of Southampton, partly 
a local history and partly a study of town government. The Founding of New England 
was published this year. I am now at 
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work on a volume to continue that story down to the Revolution. I have also from time 
to time written articles, being an occasional contributor of special articles to the New 
York Times and other papers. 

"During the war I was for some months on the staff of Colonel House's 
commission, which was gathering data to be used at the Peace Conference. I then went 
into the army, with the rank of captain. I also served for three months on the staff of the 
Peace Commission at Paris. 

"I have traveled a good deal, am a member of the Explorers' Club, Authors’ Club, 
etc., in New York. 

"Trusting that the above information will supply what you wish, and thanking you 
for your interest in the book, I am, 

"Very truly yours, 
"JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS." 


2. The Indians. 


The immigrating Puritans found as inhabitants the Indians, a semi-barbarous 
people, in the country. Although they practiced agriculture, this was done on a limited 
scale, for want of our domestic animals, and they therefore depended chiefly on hunting 
for their subsistence. They were divided according to sexes (clan, gens), the members of 
which had one and the same progenitor. The members of a clan were absolutely forbidden 
to marry each other; they had the right to elect and depose sachems and chiefs, to give 
names to individuals, and to adopt strangers. Among them were found common religious 
customs; they were buried in one and the same place, had reciprocal rights of inheritance 
in the property of deceased members, were bound to defend each other, and entitled to 
take part in the council. This was essentially democratic, in that everyone, man or woman, 
was entitled to vote, but the sachem and chief were chosen and removed at will. The 
sachem was a civil officer who had nothing to do with war, and this office was hereditary 
in the clan, although the next of kin, usually a brother or nephew, was elected. The chief 
was chosen according to his name because of certain special skill; the number of the 
same depended on the size of the clan. Both the sachem and the chiefs represented the 
clan in the higher council of the tribe. Above the slan, embracing the individual clan, stood 
the tribe, and this was the highest organization of the Indians; the confederacy of the 
Iroquois was an exception. 

The man was responsible for hunting and fishing and had to take care of the 
building of the house; the woman had the task of roofing and equipping with mats, likewise 
the education of the children. 
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and the cultivation of the field, in which the boys and old men lent her a helping hand. The 
position of the woman was by no means a degrading one; on the contrary, the pedigree 
was usually carried by her descent, the titles of chiefs came to her, just as the dwelling- 
house with the household goods belonged to her. She had proprietary rights in the lands 
of the tribe; the children were her sole property; she had the right to select from among 
her sons the candidate for chieftaincy, to keep her sons from going on a campaign, and 
to adopt strangers into the clan. She possessed other rights, such as the power of life and 
death over foreign captives, and she was not unfrequently chosen chief or sachem. 
Among the Iroquois double the ransom was demanded for the murder of a woman, and it 
is remarkable that no attack on the chastity of a white woman can be said to have been 
made upon the savages, and the savages have a better record on this point than the 
civilized whites in the reverse case. The girls learned sewing, weaving, cooking, and other 
household skills from their mothers; the boys were early initiated by their father into the 
arts of hunting, fishing, war, and government. 

At the time of the immigration of the Pilgrim Fathers, an epidemic had raged among 
the Indians there, as a result of which the number of inhabitants had decreased greatly 
and the region was only sparsely populated. The sachem of the Wampanoags, Massasoit, 
was friendly to the strangers and formed an alliance of friendship with them, which he 
faithfully kept for forty years, until his death in 1661. More and more immigrants came to 
the colonies, more and more land was needed for their settlement, which the Indian had 
to cede. It was done by lawful purchase and in other ways. To say that the Indian's lands 
were purchased, and that he was therefore justly treated, is the sheer mockery of history. 
Almost any dispute with the natives was considered a sufficient excuse and inducement 
to extort from them a cession of further territory. The more the whites grew stronger, the 
more their arrogance and rape of the natives increased. They demanded from the Indians, 
even if they lived separately from the settlers, that they had to live according to the English 
laws, yes, they even made laws especially valid for them. Connecticut made the following 
laws for the Pequots on their reservations in 1675: Any Indian, heathen or Christian, who 
desecrated the Sabbath by hunting, fishing, carrying firewood, or by any other offence, 
was to pay a fine or be whipped through, while all were directed to "hear the word of God 
preached to them by Mr. Titch, or any other preacher sent to them." The Indian could not 
resist the temptation of the firewater, which was 
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sold to them by the colonists contrary to the law, it was therefore a very unjust provision 
of the law to award twelve days' penal servitude to any Indian found drunk, to him who 
accused and convicted him of the charge; half the proceeds of his labor to be paid to the 
accuser, the other half to be paid into the treasury. It was thus only necessary to get an 
Indian secretly drunk to receive six days' penal servitude for nothing. We need give no 
credence to the concurrent silly charge that the Massachusetts government turned a blind 
eye to a similar law when Indians were made drunk to hasten the fortification at Castle 
Island; it is plainly evident, in any case, how such a law offered not only the little finger, 
but both hands, to abuse. 

When the aged sachem of the Wampanoags, Massasoit, who had rendered great 
services to the white settlers in the difficult early days, died, his merits were also forgotten. 
His son Alexander, who had succeeded him, also followed him in death only a few months 
later. The cause of his death is partly found in his grief and anger at being seized by force 
and dragged before the persons in authority at Plymouth, when he was to appear before 
them. His brother and successor Philip was treated with equal violence, and money and 
contracts were forced from him. In 1671 it was demanded of him that he deposit the guns 
of his people with the judicial authority at Plymouth for safekeeping, and when this was 
done the judicial authority declared these guns "justly forfeited," and distributed them 
without compunction among the towns of the colony. At one stroke, therefore, the Indians 
were not only deprived of the means of subsistence and defense, but the arms which they 
had honestly purchased were now turned against them by open robbery of the authority. 
That there was a ferment among the Indians at such experiences, that, as the French, the 
rivals of the English, were agitating and fanning the fires of discontent and bitterness, there 
must be hostile clashes, is not difficult to see. The free red son of the forest was faced 
with a choice: slavery or resistance. 

The Indians share with the Carthaginians the fate that their history was written by 
their adversaries. We are told many a time about bloody atrocities of the Indians. In these 
Indian wars, however, the barbarity of warfare is not only to be found on the side of the 
Indians. In 1637 the colony of Connecticut made war on the Pequots. An expedition 
marched against their palisaded village, which had two entrances. In two detachments the 
colonists entered the village from opposite sides at the same time through the two 
entrances at an early hour of the morning, and the murderous work against the Pequots, 
who had been startled from sleep, was 
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Indians began. But when the resistance of the Indians grew, the whites retreated, but set 
fire to the village beforehand, and soon the village was in bright flames, which could not 
be extinguished in a strong wind. The colonists shot down any Indian who tried to escape 
over the stockade. In the first horror of that May morning, as the people of New England 
stood guard at the burning village, 500 men, women, and children were burned alive. No 
more than eight escaped, only seven prisoners were taken. Connecticut also treated their 
Indians who had converted to Christianity cruelly and inhumanely during Philip's war. 
Innocent Indians were insulted, their possessions plundered, in some cases even their 
wives and children murdered in cold blood, and yet no jury could be found to find the 
wrongdoers guilty and convict them. The execution of one stands well unique in American 
war history. The laconic account of her fate merely says that she was condemned "to be 
torn in pieces by Doggs, and she was soe dealt withal." It is also reported in the earlier 
history of Massachusetts that the Indians were hounded to death by bull-biters, and if this 
was contrary to law, yet the authorities did not drag the wrongdoers to punishment. Even 
in Boston the waves of hostility ran so high that no one dared to speak a word in favor of 
the persecuted Christian Indians. 

The fate of the prisoners taken in Philip's war was various; some were executed, a 
large number were distributed in the towns for temporary servitude, and many were sold 
into slavery in the West Indies. Even after the Pequot War, some of the prisoners were 
distributed among the victors, and the rest were taken to the West Indies for servitude. 
Even pastors participated in the distribution of the human spoils. Rev. Peter solicits from 
Governor Winthrop a young wife or girl and a boy. Since the close of the Pequot war, all 
the colonies, not merely Indian, but negro slavery, found admission, and it is only due to 
economic, and not to moral causes, that slavery has not taken root among them. Jos. 
Schmidt. 

(Conclusion follows.) 


Literature. 


Fifteenth Synodical Report of the Oregon "nd Washington District of the Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, & a. St. 28 pp. 13 Cts. 

The synodal address of this district recalls the great shortage of preachers and teachers 

as well as in the coffers of the synod and exhorts to remedy the same. The two speeches ("The 


first Christian church at Jerusalem a model for our churches today" by p Stiibe and "The 
Christian Home" by Janssen) are condensed here into four pages. From the next 
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Synod is to negotiate about lodges, burial, church discipline and parochial school. With 
reference to the L. L. L. it was resolved: "... . We heartily recommend its aim and work to 
every congregation, leaving it to each congregation to take whatever action local 
requirement may demand." F. B. 


Proceedings of the South Dakota District of the Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, et 
al. St. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 63 pp. 30 Cts. 

The synodal address of this report emphasizes the truth that there are no new 
revelations in the New Testament beyond the Scriptures. This introduces the thorough 
paper by Father F. W. Loose on "The Mormons" which follows. The history, organization, 
and doctrinal sources of the Mormons are discussed, as well as their doctrines of God, 
creation, sin, redemption, justification, blessedness, baptism, the Lord's Supper, 
marriage, and polygamy. The report of the school commission was also discussed at 
length, especially the school law adopted in South Dakota, which, if strictly enforced, 
would make our parochial schools there all but impossible. 

F. B. 
Proceedings of the Central Illinois District of the Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, et 
al. St. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 67 pp. 34 Cts. 

This report contains a German synodal address, a longer German paper by Fr. E. 
Berthold on Article VII of the Augsburg Confession: "Von der Kirche", a shorter English 
paper by Pros. R. Neitzel on Article VIII of the Augustana and the business negotiations, 
German and English. Great interest was given to the school matter. We read: "The 
visitators are to be instructed, where possible, to ascertain for what reasons a number of 
schools have been closed. They are to work towards reopening them where possible, 
and to consider it their duty to do all they can in their districts to establish and maintain 
proper parochial schools. The Missionary Commission should see to it with all 
seriousness that its missionaries establish proper parochial schools as soon as possible, 
and have the missionaries report to it on this matter. . . . The Synod recognizes that a 
number of brethren have summer and Saturday schools; but it encourages them to 
convert these schools into weekly schools as soon as possible, if at all possible, and 
urges those brethren in whose congregations there is not yet a parochial school to 
establish one as soon as possible." The synodal address states: "In the face of the world, 
which is completely immersed in materialism and an earthly sense, and which in the 
education of its children takes only this temporal existence into consideration and 
completely disregards the welfare of the immortal soul of the same, we nevertheless want 
to reveal the power of Christianity in all our congregations in the establishment, In these 
schools, our baptized children will be led into the pasture of the divine Word, and their 
minds will not only be filled with all kinds of earthly knowledge, but the fear of God, which 
is the beginning of wisdom and the best and most useful prudence, will be planted in their 
hearts. For what good would it do a man if he gained the whole world and yet suffered 
damage to his soul, if he did not gain heaven? The more Satan rages and fights in his 
children against the Christian school, the more we should let the divine power of our 
Christianity be noticed by a confessing and sacrificial zeal for it. If the church school were 
not such an excellent means for the building up and welfare of the church of Christ, the 
world, which is hostile to Christ, would not be so vehemently opposed to it. Oh, let us at 
least have eyes as open as the world's for the delicious jewel of our Lutheran church, the 
parochial school!" Also adopted was the recommendation that the "Statistical Yearbook" 
and the Concordia Triglotta be purchased by each congregation. F.B. 


Proceedings of the Twenty-eighth Convention of the Canada District of the Ev. 
Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, a. 0. St. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 

Mo. 56 pp. 28 Cts. 
German in this report is only the paper by P. T. J. A. Hugli. In fluent language, lively 
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it is about "Israel's apostasy and return in the time of Athniel" according to Judges. 3, 5- 
11 "Israel's apostasy and return to the time of Athniel" under the following aspects: 1. 
Israel's apostasy from the Lord; 2. Israel's bondage; 3. Israel's return to the Lord; 4. Israel's 
deliverance through Athniel. The English synodal address is based on 2 Tim. 2:3 and 
encourages a determined struggle against the dangers of our day: unbelief and apostasy. 
All the congregations of the Canada District are in Ontario, except two in Quebec. Of the 
congregation at Inlet, Quebec, the mission report says: "This congregation and their 
pastor also deserve credit for being the only mission-congregation in our District 
maintaining a parochial school." From the report on the school matter it appears that 
there is also a movement in Ontario to introduce religious instruction in the government 
schools. Also we read here: "The Committee finally laments the lack of enthusiasm in 
school and Sunday-school work in the District." F. B. 


Awake, My Heart, with Gladness. Easter anthem for male chorus. 
By J, Wambsganss. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 15 Cts.; dozen 
tzl.50. 
"Out, up, my heart, with joy!" - that is the text offered here in English and German. 
Our publisher notes: "Male choruses will find it a pleasure to rehearse and to sing this 
number, which was dedicated by the composer to the St. Louis Seminary Chorus. " 
F. B. 


The Lord Thy Healer. By Rev. J. Sheatsley. A Book of Devotion for the Use of 
Pastors when Visiting the Sick. Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, 0. $1.50. 
In addition to a form for emergency baptism and communion to the sick, this handy 
book contains numerous prayers and devotions for pastoral use when visiting the sick, 
etc. As a rule, several biblical passages are printed, followed by a short meditation and a 
prayer. Rather too much is offered (over 100 reflections) than too little. It also seems to us 
that the difference between punishment suffering, chastisement suffering and confession 
suffering is not sufficiently taken into account in the reflections. Synergistically, a passage 
like the following can be interpreted: "We must, in the light of God's Word, come to see 
and feel our sinfulness, and that we cannot save ourselves, and that we need a Savior. 
Then we will begin to look around for some one to save us, and if we keep on humbly 
searching God's Word, we will soon be directed to Jesus Christ as the only Savior from 
sin and death. Like the first disciples, we must be willing to accept Christ's message 
concerning Himself, and believe it as much as we can, asking Jesus Himself to help our 
unbelief. Then our eyes will begin to open; Jesus Himself will open our understanding, 
so that we can understand the Scriptures; faith, too, will begin to grow," etc. (121.) 
Typography etc. leaves much to be desired. F. B. 


An Impossible Amendment and an Antisocial Petition. Examined by Theo. 
Graebner. 


The Private School and Religious Liberty. A Candid Presentation of the Case of the 
Lutherans of Michigan versus the Public School Defense League. By the 
Lutheran Schools Committee, Detroit, Mich. 


These two papers deal with the new school law in Michigan, which we characterized 
in the previous issue of "Lehre und Wehre," and which is to be voted on in the next 
election. The verdict of both is that the adoption of this law, which would close all parochial 
schools, would be nothing less than a crude encroachment upon the religious liberty of 
our country. It is and remains true that God alone is the sovereign and Lord of the whole 
world, to whom everyone, including the authorities, will have to give account. From this it 
follows that no man in the world has a right to exalt himself against God and to trample 
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The State has no right to forbid the attendance of any religious service or false papist, 
Jewish, Reformed, evolutionist, or rationalist religious instruction. Nor has the State any 
right to forbid, directly or indirectly, to hinder or prevent the education of children in 
discipline and admonition to the Lord, as required by the Word of God. Wherever the state, 
whether in Russia or America, makes it impossible for parents to fulfill this duty 
commanded in God's Word, it rebels against God and becomes a persecutor of the 
Christian religion and church. 

From the fact, however, that no man has a right to ignore God and his word, and that 
the state also has no right to do wrong, it does not follow that it is a God-given right of the 
state and a duty and task imposed upon it to see to it that every citizen submits to God and 
his word. On the contrary, as every man, so also the State ought and ought to confine itself 
in what it does and does not do to what God has commanded it, especially to it. A right 
which God has not given it, even the authorities should not and must not arrogate to 
themselves. The Puritans err when they teach that it is the right, issue, and duty of the 
state to enforce, enforce, and enforce everything that Scripture or moral or natural law or 
the conscience of man demands, and conversely to forbid, oppose, and prevent everything 
that Scripture, natural law, and conscience condemn as sinful. Thus, for example, the State 
has no business to enjoin religiosity, prayer, Christian instruction, etc., and to prohibit 
liberalism, every divorce, etc. This is just not one of the duties that God has laid out for the 
secular authorities. 

The end and duty of the state is not a spiritual and other-worldly one, not the care for 
the eternal salvation of souls (that is the business of the Christian church), but a purely 
this-worldly one, namely, the care for the temporal protection and peace and the earthly, 
bodily welfare of its citizens. And the means necessary to accomplish this end under given 
conditions are taught neither by Scripture nor by the moral law, but by reason, human 
prudence, or reason of state, though in the choice of such means the moral law may not 
be violated. But if the purpose of the State is a purely secular one, it follows that the State 
must not interfere in any way in religious and ecclesiastical matters, but must allow 
complete and general freedom of faith, conscience, and religion in this sphere, and must 
leave free play not only to the true faith and the rightly instructed conscience, but also to 
false faith and erring conscience. The same protection and freedom which the State grants 
to Lutherans who represent the full, pure religious truth, it must also grant in the same 
measure to those sects which in many points deviate from the truth, and even to Jews and 
heathens. Here the authorities have to intervene everywhere only where the civil peace is 
broken or where the secular rights and duties of the State are presumptuously and 
obstructively interfered with. If, therefore, Michigan were to close the parochial schools to 
the Lutherans, this would be a political metabasis eis allo genos, a leap out of its own 
sphere of law and power, and a tyrannical encroachment on the rights of the church, and 
thus nothing other than religious persecution. 

That the American state also knows and recognizes this limit, and is aware that the 
purpose of the state is a purely secular, worldly one, is clearly expressed in the Declaration 
of Independence: "To secure these rights [life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness], 
governments are instituted among men." With the things of this world, not with spiritual 
and otherworldly questions, then, according to its own Constitution, the American 
government has and should occupy itself. Thus the "First Amendment" is true: "Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof," etc. It is thus decided once and for all that the American government is 
to deal only with secular, civil matters, and not with religious questions as such (but only, 
for instance, in so far as these come into contact, or conflict, with the secular purpose of 
the state), that it is to give freedom to every church and religion, forbid none, put no 
obstacles in the way of any, but also favor none, and elevate none to the status of state 
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thus prevent the Lutherans from the free exercise of what they hold to be their sacred duty 
of religion and conscience, they would thereby, as much as there is in them, have 
overthrown and cast into the old iron the Constitution of the United States. 

In addition, the spirit of American liberty also differs from Puritan intolerance in that 
it is unsympathetic and hostile to all unnecessary legislation and restriction of free 
development and individual activity. If, therefore, Lutheran citizens find it unjustifiable for 
the state to prescribe to their parochial schools the subjects of instruction, the medium of 
speech, and similar matters which, though they do not affect the conscience, are 
troublesome and obstructive, and if they seek to overrule such laws, they are also 
manifesting in this the right Americanism, to which all arbitrary laws and unnecessary 
restrictions are an abomination. The Lutherans of our country have always been among 
the best, most insightful, and most vigilant citizens of our country, at least as far as 
American liberty is concerned. Wherever it has been desired to curtail the freedom of faith 
and religion, and to break out of the diadem of American liberty its most beautiful diamond, 
there they have been on the scene. Thanks in large part to the vigilance and energy of our 
committee, the enemies of religious liberty, who sought to stain their state with the stain 
of religious intolerance, were defeated in the last Michigan election. Nor, God willing, will 
they succeed in the coming election. To this end the two pamphlets referred to will do 
good service, and will not fail to have their effect in the coming struggle in Michigan for the 
highest American good. F. B. 


The Death of Christ. By William Dallmann. Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, Mo. 5 Cts.; dozen 48 Cts.; 100: $3.00. 


This hest offers rich material that can be well utilized for Passion sermons. 
F.B. 


Historical and Legal Phases of Religious Freedom. Remarks of 
Hon. Harry B. Hawes of Missouri in the House of Representatives. Washington 
Government Printing Office. 1921. 

This speech was delivered on October 31, 1921, in which Hawes opposes all 
religious intolerance in the state. First, he briefly characterizes the earlier intolerance in 
the New England states. In doing so, he lets the historian John Fiske have his say. The 
resolution for religious liberty adopted in Virginia under Jefferson's leadership is reported. 
Then the first amendment to the Constitution of the United States is discussed in detail, 
mainly in excerpts from the writings of Judge Cooley, whom Hawes calls "America's 
greatest law-writer". Some of Hawes' pronouncements may find place here. We read: 
"The honest friend of religious liberty cannot, without protest, permit any man's creed 
to be made the subject of persecution or the sole measure of his fitness for public office. 
We cannot lose religious freedom without losing civil freedom; so both must be guarded 
by zealous citizens. Our danger will not come from a change in our laws, but from an 
intolerant spirit which would evade the established law and, by indirection, do those 
things which the law prohibits." "Our best pioneer stock came to this country because 
of the religious intolerance of the Old World. ... It has been said medieval Europe was 
a time of intolerance and persecution, modern Europe a period of simple toleration, but 
it was the United States which first proclaimed religious liberty and equality." "While 
the fundamental principle of a democracy is the rule of the majority, this must carry 
with it not only recognition, but respect for the rights of the minority. If for no higher 
motive than the fear of retaliation, we must constantly remember that a majority to-day 
may be a minority to-morrow, and a persecuted minority may become an intolerant 
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our many puritan Protestants as well as for domineering Catholics and overbearing Jews. 
The following event in the struggle for religious liberty in Virginia against the 
Episcopalians, reported by Hawes of Fiske, also deserves a place here: "The trouble 
began in 1768, when the Baptists had made their way into the center of the State and 
three of their preachers were arrested by the sheriff of Spottsylvania. As the indictment 
was read against these men for preaching the Gospel contrary to the law, a deep and 
solemn voice interrupted the proceedings. Patrick Henry had to come on horseback 
many a mile over roughest roads to listen to the trial, and this phrase, which savored of 
the religious despotism of old, was quite too much for him. 'May it please your 
worships,’ he exclaimed, 'what did I hear read? Did I hear an expression that these men, 
whom your worships are about to try for a misdemeanor, are charged with preaching 
the Gospel of the Son of Man?' The shamefaced silence, and confusion which ensued 
was of ill omen for the success of an undertaking so unwelcome to the growing 
liberalism of the time. " F. B. 


The Welfare and Hygiene of Maternity and Infancy. Speech of Hon. Harry B. 
Hawes of Missouri in the House of Representatives. Washington Government 
Printing Office. 1921. 

The position Hawes takes is shown by the following excerpts: "Unfortunately, we 
have in our great Republic more than our fair share of cranks, parlor bolsheviks, and 
theorists, who seem to derive some pleasurable excitement from a discussion of the 
sacred things of pregnancy, maternity, and infant control. Whether their interest is the 
result of an abnormality or a moral perversion, it undoubtedly exists, and in the name 
of decency should be condemned by all right-thinking people." (3.) "Personally, I have 
the old-fashioned idea of maternity, that marriage is the result of love; that maternity is 
the result of marriage; that the child's care is dependent upon parental affection; that 
any attempt, by scientific management or governmental regulation, to change this 
natural order of life would be to undermine the welfare of the nation and put love, 
marriage, and maternity upon that lower animal basis of stockfarm management, where 
regulations are provided for the stable and the cow-barn." (16.) "Soon the National 
Government will be called upon to regulate the clothes we wear, the food we eat, the 
kind of houses we should live in, ... to examine the prospective bride and groom, to 
record the cases of pregnancy, direct the mother, and control the child." (9.) Rightly 
does Hawes call people who agitate for such things "thoroughly un-American in their 
understanding." In our public schools there should be no religious instruction, nor any real 
instruction in morals, but there should be instruction in right Americanism, to which not 
only freedom of thought, belief, and speech, but also the greatest possible measure of 
personal liberty is essential. F.:B: 

Let the little children come to me! The Four Gospels in 298 Devotions for Children and 
Parents. By D. C. M. Zorn. Published and printed by Johannes Herrmann, 
Zwickau, Saxony. 528 pages. $2.00. To be obtained from Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. 

Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. published some years ago D. Zorn's 
"Feed My Lambs!" which contains 532 stories from the Old Testament. In his new book, 
"Let the Little Children Come to Me!" the four Gospels are now treated, and (with the 
exception of the two genealogies of JEsu) in their entirety. Each devotion brings a biblical 
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Light from above. By D. Otto H. T h. Willkomm. Third edition. Published by Johannes 
Herrmann, Zwickau, Saxony. 31 pp. 12 Cts. To be obtained from the Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo.. 


"We live in an age," Willkomm begins here, "that prides itself on special 
enlightenment. We are very advanced compared to the ‘dark' Middle Ages and even 
compared to the 'good old days' of our fathers and grandfathers. What has not been 
invented and discovered since the first steam engine began to work! One's head almost 
dizzies when one hears and reads about it. And how tremendous progress has been 
made in almost every branch of knowledge! In Babylonia and Egypt the stones begin to 
speak of times long past; in museums of nations and countries one can see the customs, 
habits, costumes, dwellings of the most distant peoples; astronomers photograph the 
celestial space and show the astonished spectators in light pictures the wonderful 
processes there. Through sharp microscopes we are shown the life in the air, in the drop 
of water, and the delicate formation of the smallest animals or plants. Thus enlightenment 
is provided and light is spread everywhere. And yet the same darkness still reigns over 
mankind as it did centuries and millennia ago. The shadow of death lies over the whole 
world. It is set for man to die once, but after that the judgement. And so also the men of 
this enlightened twentieth century are servants through fear of death throughout life, and 
all the light of enlightenment is not able to remove this fear and darkness." It is then 
explained that not reason, but only the Word of Revelation in Holy Scripture is able to 
clear this darkness and forms the right antidote against practical materialism, the spirit of 
worry, selfishness, lust for the world and the flesh, avarice, pride, impatience and 
despondency, and also against the fear of death. It is the frivolous spirit of our time against 
which Willkomm's reflections are directed. In his concluding remarks he quotes the words 
of Luther: "Mourning and sorrow is not a strange herb among Christians, even though it 
does not seem to be by heart, even if they would like to be happy in Christ and also 
outwardly as much as they can. For they must daily see and feel in their hearts, when 
they look upon the world, so much wickedness, wantonness, contempt, and blasphemy 
of God and his word, besides so much misery and calamity, both in spiritual and temporal 
government, that they cannot have many happy thoughts, and their spiritual joy is very 
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I. America. 


From the Synod. In our ecclesiastical periodicals it has been repeatedly pointed 
out that this year we may look back on the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Synod. This 
gives us a special reason to pay attention to the character of the ecclesiastical work of 
the Synod Fathers. There are two qualities which characterize the ecclesiastical activity 
of our fathers. They were in the right sense theoretical and in the right sense practical 
people. On the one hand, they insisted on the clear comprehension and on the faithful, 
unabridged teaching and adherence to Christian doctrine as it is revealed in the Holy 
Scriptures and witnessed to in the Confession of the Lutheran Church. On the other hand, 
nothing was mere theory with them, but everything was directed to Christian practice, to 
personal faith in the crucified Saviour of sinners, and to the form of a true Christian life, 
which has its only source and strength in that faith. Our fathers have not understood the 
popular discourses 
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of a "dead Orthodoxy". They have given proof that "orthodoxy" is not dead, but alive and 
life-producing. In this they were faithful disciples of Luther. Luther was truly orthodox. 
Because he held the Holy Scriptures to be God's own Word, he wanted the doctrine of 
Scripture to be "pure" and "whole" and not to surrender any article of it to human 
arbitrariness for the sake of external peace, because "they are all wound into one another 
and closed like a golden chain." On the other hand, Luther fought to the end of his life, to 
use a modern expression, against all "intellectualism," namely, the fides acquisita, that is, 
the faith which man makes and imagines for himself, which is interested in Christ only 
speculatively (speculando) and has its seat only in the head and mouth. Luther wanted a 
faith that is concerned with life and salvation (vita et salus), that takes hold of the crucified 
Christ as its Savior, that the Holy Spirit works and sustains in a bruised sinner's heart 
through the gospel, and that therefore makes of man a new man according to heart, mind, 
courage, and thought. Such was also the orthodoxy of the Fathers of our Synod. Because 
the Holy Scriptures were God's own infallible Word, they were bound in conscience not to 
leave any doctrine of Scripture to human discretion, but to insist on agreement in Christian 
doctrine and to reject unionism as displeasing to God and harmful to the Church. On the 
other hand, they were so hostile to mere head faith and authority that they could say that 
a modicum of true poverty of spirit was worth more than a thousand hundredweight of 
head knowledge. The motto was, "quite believing and quite faithful," as Dr. Sihler used to 
express it. True, they had first to fight for the Christian doctrine of church and ministry. 
The result of this struggle is set forth in v Walther's paper, "The Voice of Our Church in 
the Question of Church and Ministry." But that they did not thereby become eclectics, but 
stood up for the purity of the whole Christian doctrine in all its articles, and indeed from 
the central article of justification, is expressed in brief summary in the inconspicuous 
writing "The Lutheran Church the True Visible Church of God on Earth." As in "Church 
and Ministry," so also in this writing the exposition of the individual doctrines is always 
preceded by the Scriptural proof. For as firmly as our fathers were convinced that the 
confession of the Lutheran Church was Scriptural in all its doctrines, they strictly adhered 
to the principle that the faith of Christians had for its foundation not the authority of the 
Church, but only the authority of Holy Scripture. That nothing was mere theory with our 
fathers, but that they understood, by God's grace, to carry the whole Christian doctrine 
over into practice, is especially evident from the writing: "Die rechte Gestalt einer vom 
Staate unabhangig ev.-luth.Walther says in the preface about the purpose and character 
of this writing, which was partly written with the cooperation of a pastoral conference: "If 
the writing 'Die Stimme unserer Kirche in der Frage von Kirche und Amt' (‘The Voice of 
our Church in the Question of Church and Ministry'), which appeared eleven years ago, 
contained the teaching on which the right form of a particular church independent of the 
state is based, the present writing is intended to present the practical implementation of 
this teaching and to show that this teaching is by no means, as has often been said, 
consequently leading to anarchic and unjust forms of church life. 
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The present Scripture provides factual evidence that our old orthodox teachers, although 
living in a state church under a consistorial constitution, do not lead to anarchistic, 
ochlocratic, anabaptistic, and independentistic conditions, but rather form the firmest 
foundation on which a particular church can be built in its proper form. At the same time, 
the present Scripture provides factual proof that our old orthodox teachers, although living 
in a state church under a consistorial constitution, did not, on the basis of their doctrine of 
church, office, church government, etc., conceive of the form of a local church 
independent of the state in any other way than that which is presented here." The writer 
of these lines may here be permitted to remark that he considers this writing, which usually 
went under the abbreviated title of "Walther's Right Shape," to be classical in the eminent 
sense of the word. Here is hardly anything overlooked, but set forth in all-round detail what 
a Christian congregation should look for if it is to put wholesome Christian teaching into 
congregational practice for the salvation of individual souls and the spiritual prosperity of 
a whole local Christian community. When we heard that in one congregation of our Synod 
the state of the church was about to sink below the level, we recommended, among other 
things, that this writing of Walther's be gone over with the congregation in a course of 
about two years. To our great joy we have heard that the Polish Lutheran church journal 
"Der Volksfreund" printed the 66 paragraphs of this writing of Walther's last year. What 
the writing "Die rechte Gestalt" is for the whole congregation, Walther's "Pastorale" is for 
the pastors in particular. Walther's pastoral theology is the practical utilization of all 
theological disciplines. We would like to call Walther's "Pastorale" "the right form of an 
Evangelical Lutheran pastor". It describes, in detail, how the pastor should preach publicly 
and how he should practice private pastoral care in order to lead, as much as is in him, 
each of the souls entrusted to him to blessedness. Also not forgotten is an instruction on 
how the pastor should relate to the associations that exist within the congregation, and 
how the pastor should begin so that a lively interest in the church as a whole, in teaching 
institutions, missions, etc., is awakened and maintained in the congregation. The 
necessary instructions are also given for the pastor's continuing studies. We have heard 
from individual pastors in German national churches the confession that it was only after 
studying Walther's "Pastorale" that they realized how a pastor should direct his ministry in 
the congregation, especially in our day. The fifth seventieth anniversary of our Synod will 
become an occasion for us to make a special review of the ecclesiastical work of the 
Synod Fathers. F. P. 

The Appellate Division of the New York Supreme Court recently issued a decision 
on public speaking in a language other than English in the United States. This 
decision is also important for ecclesial communities in our country, because in most of 
them other languages besides English are used in public meetings. In particular, the 
Lutheran Church in America must be counted among the polyglot churches. In the 
Missouri Synod, for example, certainly half a dozen languages are occasionally used in 
public meetings. The decision of the Court of Appeals is that the public use of a language 
other than English may not be prohibited. Even a 
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Legislature could not enact such a ban under American principles. The case which 
prompted this decision concerned the protection of the "Jewish" language. What that 
language was we do not find specified in the reports before us. It was hardly the Hebrew 
language, since this, as our first missionary to the Jews, the blessed compatriot, 
repeatedly assured us, is completely unknown to the great mass of the Jews. After all, the 
legal protection of the "Jewish" language, whatever that may be, benefits other languages 
as well. The case which has been treated in some detail in the daily press was briefly this: 
Louis P. Goldberg had been talking "Jewishly" about high rents on a street corner in 
Brooklyn. He was arrested because Police Commissioner Enright had banned by police 
power the use of "foreign" language. Goldberg, however, was acquitted the next day 
before the magistrate. Now Goldberg went on the offensive. He sued the police 
commissioner for damages in Brooklyn County Court. That court, while declaring the 
police commissioner's order unseemly, did not order Enright to pay damages because 
Enright had acted in good faith, namely to prevent a possible public disturbance. Goldberg 
appealed the county court's decision to the New York Supreme Court. Judge Putnam 
overturned the county court's decision and ordered a new hearing for Goldberg's 
damages claim against Police Commissioner Enright. Putnam read the following, 
apparently very carefully drafted, principled reasoning for his ruling: "In order to justify the 
arrest of appellant [Goldberg], we would have to take the extreme position that anyone 
who speaks a foreign language in public can be arrested, whatever the purpose and 
character of his speech. To arrest someone speaking Jewish in a Jewish neighborhood 
would be a tyrannical rape of Jewish citizens. Such a rationale does not seem to justify 
this interference with a citizen's right to make speech in his native tongue. It has been 
pointed out that this ordinance was passed, in Bacon's words, 'under the impression of 
special circumstances’. It was done because the police in general did not understand the 
language of the Jews. In order, therefore, to prevent riots, which were then feared at the 
critical time of the local housing shortage, the police sought to prescribe that all speeches 
must be made in the English language. This might explain such a police regulation, but it 
could not justify it. In the circumstances stated, even the Legislature could not make such 
an ordinance. " Fes 


Il. Abroad. 


The Lutheran Schutzbund in Thuringia sent out a second leaflet encouraging the 
Lutheran congregations of Thuringia to unite clearly and decisively against the newly 
formed "Thuringian Evangelical Church" on the basis of the old, completely scriptural 
Lutheran confession. The pamphlet says: "Who may expect us to depart in matters of 
blessedness from the possession of truth which we had and which the [truly] Lutheran 
Church had acquired through the years of the Lutheran Church? 
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has faithfully preserved hundreds, to give away even one sachet? Who wants to be 
responsible for bringing more confusion into a confused time, instead of helping the 
people out of the confusion with the clear truth of God?" We devote a little more space to 
the struggle for a Lutheran Church in Thuringia, because there the state of affairs seems 
to be peculiar. For the "Schutzbund" asserts the fact that the newly formed "Evangelical 
Church in Thuringia" cannot, even according to human law, be called the successor of 
the Lutheran regional churches of Thuringia. In describing the newly formed "Thuringian 
Evangelical Church,” the pamphlet first says: "It is true that the 'Thuringian Evangelical 
Church,’ as it says, does not want to touch our faith, but it also wants to accept as equal 
the teaching that is against the confession. This is not from the truth, is against the 
Scriptures, and [is] bi-lordship. True, the -Thuringian Evangelical Church' also wants to 
stand on Scripture and confession in its way. But why does it not speak out clearly and 
decisively and unambiguously, as our fathers spoke out, and as it has been in force in the 
Lutheran Church up to now? But why does it speak it out in ambiguous words (cf. 
Fundamental Provisions and Parish Law), which can also be agreed to by the opponents 
of the Confession, the deniers of a revelation, the deniers of Christ, the eternal Son of 
God, the deniers of the atonement through Christ's blood, of justification by faith alone, 
the adherents of self-salvation, of the religion of mankind, of monism, and all sorts of other 
false teachers and sectarians? Such ‘confession’ is not a clear testimony, but Babylonian 
confusion of language, born, not, as they say, of the spirit of forbearing love, but of an 
unscriptural complaisance to man at the expense of the firmness of faith. The -Thuringian 
Evangelical Church’ wants to be a ‘free’ church. But it is not." This is evidenced by the fact 
that the new church has embraced political suffrage, and further, that the congregations 
have not been approached for their consent to the new organization. The "Freikirche," the 
newspaper of our brethren in the faith in Germany, reports further on the pamphlet: "After 
it has been stated that the new ‘Evangelical Church in Thuringia’ cannot, even according 
to human law, call itself the legal successor of the Lutheran regional churches of 
Thuringia, and that the new 'Thuringian Church' is walking hopelessly toward the abyss, 
the pamphlet asks the question: 'What shall we do now?’ It answers very correctly: 
‘Nothing more than what your conscience and your faith demand of you: that you claim 
the right to hold fast to the old Lutheran Church, which still rightly exists, and that you 
reject everything that stands in contradiction to it. You do not have to leave the new 
"Thuringian Church," for according to your faith and confession you do not belong to it, 
but to the Lutheran Church, and you simply have the duty to reject all demands of the new 
church that contradict your confession. The Lutheran Church was here before this one; 
be faithful to it. It is not you who are causing division and separation, but those who, 
contrary to the spirit of the Lutheran confessions, think they are building a better church." 
. .. God's will for this is clearly evident from Rom. 16:17-19. This excellent testimony will 
fill every friend of the Lutheran Church with great joy. God 
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Bless the "Schutzbuna" for its courage in confession! May the leaflet show many Lutheran 
Christians in Thuringia as well as in other places the way they must go according to God's 
Word in order to fight for and preserve for themselves and their children the Church of the 
pure Word and unadulterated Sacrament!" So much for the "free church." If we understand 
the situation correctly, the Lutheran "Schutzbund" believes in this and wants to work so 
that in Thuringia not the Lutheran congregations, which want to hold on to the confession, 
but the newly formed "Evangelical Church", which denies the Lutheran confession, are to 
be regarded and treated as separate. The "Schutzbund" regards itself as standing in statu 
confessionis, which has to defend itself against unlawfully intruded heresies. It will not be 
easy to hold fast and carry out the status confessionis. FP: 

Last Year's Celebration of Church Festivals in Thuringia. From the 
"Elsassischer Lutheraner" we take the following note: "In Thuringia the socialist 
government had abolished the Reformation festival and days of penance. All the more 
gratifying is the report in the "Allg. Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung" that just the opposite was 
brought about by the abolition. It says in the report: "All churches in Gotha were so 
overcrowded that many visitors could hardly get a seat and had to be content with standing 
room. The Communists had set in motion a "procession" as a demonstration against the 
church celebrations, the costs of which had to be borne mainly by the underage youth. 
That they were also abused to disturb the service by knocking on the church doors is not 
surprising in Gotha. In any case, the government's measure had the effect of rousing even 
the lukewarmest in the bourgeois camp, and thus brought about the unification of the 
bourgeoisie. - In Jena, too, the Day of Atonement was almost universally observed as a 
holiday. The business world had closed. The church services were crowded. In the 
university and its institutes there was but little activity." 

F- P. 

The "Vereinigung der Bekenntnisfreunde in der Hannoverschen 
Landeskirche" (Association of Friends of the Confession in the Hanoverian 
Regional Church), consisting of 349 members, has, as the "Ev.-Luth. Zeitblatt" reports, 
joined the Lutheran Federation in corpore. Father Goudefroy-Osnabrtick reports of their 
last meeting in Hanover: "Again and again it was emphasized that it was a sacred duty to 
stand up with all energy and without fear of man for the good confession, as D. Luther has 
so clearly and truly presented it in his glorious Small Catechism according to the 
Scriptures, to rally the confessing faithful, and to manfully oppose all attempts to weaken 
or even eliminate the validity of the Lutheran confession in the Hanoverian Regional 
Church." The main occasion for these debates was the case of Dérries, who had published 
a scandalous book with a downright blasphemous motto (which, as Goudefroy writes, "is 
in complete contradiction with the Gospel and proclaims a Jesus who is abysmally 
different from the JEfus of the entire New Testament and the Church") and whom the 
Landeskonsistorium nevertheless left in office, although Dérries had not withdrawn his 
book together with the motto, but defended it. "A serious Christian from the district of 
Wittlage," says Goudefroy, "writes to me: "How can a Kir-. 
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How can the government allow such a person to climb into an Evangelical Lutheran pulpit 
Sunday after Sunday? . . . If Mr. Dérries does not draw the consequences himself, he 
must be forced to do so. . . . And if our men in the consistory do not know what to do, 
then they too must be replaced by others. We then want to elect men who are willing to 
be guardians of our confession and who stand in the faith with heart and soul. What a 
distress of conscience parents must feel when they have to entrust their children to such 
a pastor for confirmation classes! | beseech you, fight vigorously for our cause; for it is 
JEsu's cause, and not ours. | am gladly willing (and with me many church members) to 
take part in this fight." Specifically, these "confessional friends" complain about the 
attitude of the "Lutheran Association" (formerly Pentecostal Conference). Goudefroy 
writes: "The Lutheran Association, which used to be the stronghold [?] of the Lutheran 
Confession and still wants to be, has not even publicly and vigorously protested against 
such an annoying book as Dérriess. She solemnly emphasizes her confessional 
standpoint and the necessity of doctrinal discipline; but when it is a matter of really 
practicing doctrinal discipline, where it absolutely must be practiced, as, for example, 
toward Father D6rries, who 'whistles' at the authority, then she fails completely. Nor does 
it even mention Dérries', whose book, after all, mainly prompted this declaration, in its 
long declaration on confession and doctrinal discipline, adopted at its last Pentecostal 
meeting. The Lutheran Association, even in the unheard-of case of Dérries, does not 
consider a heresy trial necessary, and therefore indirectly renders itself highly complicit 
in the sad conditions of our national church." The charge on the part of the "Lutheran 
Association" that they want "heresy trials" is rejected by Goudefroy as slander. He writes: 
"We want to protect the confession against its gravediggers and demand that if a 
clergyman grossly violates the confession and does not allow himself to be counseled in 
spite of earnest, pastoral ideas, but persists in arguing against the fair gospel (like 
DGrries), he be removed from office. A thousand times better, however, would it be for us 
if he resigned voluntarily, for a trial for false doctrine is always something exceedingly 
painful and regrettable. We cannot admit that the church is a playground for all kinds of 
subjective opinions that are in conflict with the confession. We cannot admit it for the sake 
of eternal, divine truth, for the glory of our exalted Lord, for the glory of the church, and 
especially for the sake of congregations hopelessly confused by heresies like Dérriess'." 
- However, even the Confessing friends in Hanover do not seem to be thinking of leaving 
the national church. Although they have suffered defeat after defeat for years, the 
Positives still hope for eventual victory in the Landeskirche. Admittedly, writes Goudefroy, 
"there is not much to hope for from the Hanoverian pastorate either. Our hope rests on 
the faithful laity .. . . Like Luther, we feel bound in our conscience to God's Word. And 
therefore we do not want to be distracted by anyone or anything and faithfully fight on in 
the "unshakable certainty that the eternal, divine truth will remain the victor. The old 
beautiful saying from the year 1619, 
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which | read years ago on an old house in Hameln, will also prove itself in our confessional 
matter: Tandem bona causa triumphat! At last the good cause triumphs." The thought of 
whether, according to God's Word and with a good conscience, one may remain in church, 
faith, and communion fellowship with false teachers like Dérries and his patrons, does not 
seem to have entered the upper consciousness of the friends of confession in Hanover at 
all. And yet this is the question which finally decides everything here. For in the church it 
is not opportunism but God's clear Word that is to rule. F.B. 

Withdrawal from the Landeskirche in East Prussia. In Max Glage's book "Das 
Ratsel des Landeskirchentums und seine Lésung" (The Riddle of the Regional Church 
and its Solution) we read: "There are also, thank God, still highly gratifying tales in these 
few days. Recently a young East Prussian brother minister followed the example of the 
Anschar Chapel with forty men and women of his hitherto state church congregation, and 
the letter he wrote me afterwards is to be published here as an encouraging and shameful 
document of faith-bold witness courage: 'On Sunday, the 19th of this month, in response 
to my call in public worship, forty fathers and 'mothers of families left the Uniate Lutheran 
National Church and united, first by signature and handshake, to form a free Evangelical 
Lutheran congregation. This has been done by the Lord and is a miracle before our eyes. 
In a few weeks, after the preceding celebration of Holy Communion, we will formally and 
solemnly constitute ourselves as a free Evangelical Lutheran confessional church in East 
Prussia. Thus, then, the great step and cut has been accomplished in spite of tremendous 
temptation from the devil. God was with us, and He will continue to fight for us. Our 
conscience is now free, and we already feel the blessing of our Lord, which must 
necessarily lead to inward riches. But outwardly we have become poor, very poor. We 
now have no church building, no kitchen utensils, no parsonage, we have kept nothing at 
all, and for the time being we lack the means to procure the necessities. Nevertheless, let 
us not grieve, for the Lord will give us all things in due time. . .. We stand on a lonely post, 
surrounded by the waves of national church union. In faith we want to and will and must 
hold this boldly taken position, however weak we ourselves may be. The Lord will fight for 
us!' So far this faith-strengthening letter. The young congregation has now already 
received its baptism in suffering. At a service in a private house the members of the 
national church in the neighbouring house were shouting, screaming and drumming, in 
keeping with Luther's old saying: 'Where the truth comes on the scene, Satan begins to 
rumble.' The barn has become the church to the faithful multitude, and persecution the 
glory. It has stood firm, and its numbers have quickly doubled. Yes, this is done by the 
Lord, this is how he makes his cause march. He needs witnesses, he still needs martyrs. 
‘Awake, thou spirit of the first witnesses!’ Will not the God-opposing State Union in Prussia 
finally collapse after the State Church has ceased? O for the sloth, for the cowardice of 
the flesh! Therefore, individuals to the front, individual congregations and parishes, 
following the recent example of the brave little East Prussian 
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Free band! But where such a community cannot yet march, individual personalities must 
lead the way. Exampla trahunt (draw examples). Another strange example should be 
recommended here for imitation. | know a staff congregation in which about half of all the 
congregation members and most of the church council have personally left the national 
church. But the congregation as a whole cannot yet constitute itself as a free confessing 
congregation, because its pastor cannot yet decide for himself to take the decisive step. 
How often one hears the tired speech from the mouths of confessionally faithful pastors: 
We cannot yet, because our congregations are not yet mature! But here we have the 
strange case of the flock going before the shepherd and drawing him. In these times of 
freedom in all streets, where is the freedom of the individual Christian man, the personal 
ecclesiastical freedom of the Protestant, the courage for the general priesthood of all 
believers? Laymen to the front, individual brave men and women who possess the 
courage to prayerfully carry and drive their shepherd - to truth and thus to freedom!" Glage 
rightly emphasizes the spiritual priesthood of all Christians, which alone can lead to joyful, 
vigorous initiative here. But it is at this point that he encounters the opposition of even the 
most conservative. In the "Ev.-Luth. Zeitblatt" (organ of the Lutheran Federation) a 
reviewer agrees substantially with Glage in his condemnation of the regional churches, 
and judges: "The Lutheran confessional church will in the not too distant future be 
preserved in Germany only in the Free Church." But then he continues, "But | consider it 
questionable that the author places everything on the sovereignty of the individual 
congregation. The individual congregation is a member of the body of the church like the 
individual Christian; but a member is never sovereign." (XIV, 2.) So long as the country 
church pastors and congregations lie captive to the Romanizing error that they owe 
obedience not merely to their Master Christ, but also to a synod or country church for the 
sake of conscience, it will be difficult for them to act cheerfully according to the Scriptures, 
even where a sunny word of God demands it. The spiritual priesthood of all Christians, 
with its inalienable, inalienable rights and inalienable, inalienable duties, this is one of the 
great truths which should now resound from all the pulpits of Germany. 

F. B. 

Germany. In regional church circles, e.g. in the congregations of the city of Dresden, 
there is great financial need. The reason is that the state is unwilling or unable to pay the 
promised contributions. Therefore the members of the regional church are asked to make 
voluntary contributions. The "Free Church" comments on this: "Voluntariness is 
undoubtedly the best way out of the church's financial difficulties. But it is to be understood 
that the Landeskirche counts many members who have nothing at all to spare for the 
church, and that on the relatively small number of those who are really willing to bear their 
share and also to pay in advance, quite different amounts would fall than they would have 
expected according to the tax code. And that, in turn, is likely to deter some and turn the 
willing into the unwilling. After all, so far very few members of the national church have 
had any awareness of this, 
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that it is their personal duty to provide for the salaries of their pastors according to the 
word: He who is taught the word, let him share all good things with him who teaches him' 
(Gal. 6:6). And the pastors have also usually refrained from instructing their church 
children about this duty of theirs. For they knew that they were secure in their state- 
protected rights and income, and in part they considered it beneath their dignity to stand 
there as those who were dependent on the good will of the church members. Thus the 
latter often regarded the pastors as well-placed people with a secure income and a future 
secured by pensions. Where should the willingness to make great sacrifices suddenly 
come from? And yet the voluntary participation of the church members is the only way out 
of the financial difficulties of the church, admittedly a way out which basically means the 
dissolution of the national church, which is not based on voluntary participation, and 
which, if it is thought through and carried out logically, must actually lead to its dissolution. 
- The complaint about the elimination of the ecclesiastical share in the land tax and land 
acquisition tax is unjustified. For this tax was an injustice against those members of the 
people who did not belong to the national church and yet were compelled to give levies 
for it from their properties. If the national church were right, it should have refused such 
taxes. For willing personal contributions are what the church needs and what alone can 
sustain it." 

The Czechs and the Pope. The following is reported from Prague at the end of 
December: "The Association of Czech Clergy 'Jednota' has presented the Pope with a 
memorandum containing, among other things, the following demands: The Czech 
language is to be permitted for all services, since the people do not understand Latin; just 
distribution of church property according to the needs of the churches and the clergy; 
easing of celibacy and sanctioning of all priestly marriages already concluded; reform of 
theological studies and acceleration of the establishment of parishes entrusted with the 
care of the churches and church property." The "Jednota" is a union which makes the 
national unification of the Czechs the decisive factor. With this end in view, it should 
happen, as we have been privately told before, that the Catholics celebrate Lutheran 
festivals and the Lutherans celebrate Catholic festivals together. 

F.P. 

The famine in Russia. In a pamphlet of the American Committee for Russian 
Relief, Sir Philip Gibbs writes: "It is unlucky for 25,000,000 peasants in Southern 
Russia that they have no food to eat at a time when the world is tired of tales of 
human misery, sick of its own troubles, and busy, with passionate selfishness, in 
trying to cure its own maladies. Those Russian peasants have been very unlucky! 
First the war came, and their sons were taken from plows and fields to fight the 
Germans. They obeyed because they were Russian peasants, even when they had 
to advance upon German artillery and machine guns without rifles or without 
ammunition, and were slaughtered in droves like silly sheep. .... Then the Red 
Armies called for recruits and took the last reserves of grain to feed them... . 
Russia was invaded by 'White' armies paid for by French and British money. These 


white armies destroyed many things along their line 
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of march - houses and barns and railways and bridges and the very standing corn. The 
Russian peasants .. . were caught between the tides of the Red Armies and White Armies 
and fled, if they could, from advancing terror on this side or that - refugees without 
refuge. At last, when Kolchak and Judenitsch and Denikin and Wrangel were finished, 
there was peace in Russia. But the peasants were unlucky again. It seemed that God now 
had declared war upon them after all the cruelties of men. No rain fell to swell their seed 
corn in the soil and give it life." And now, he says, it is the lie that threatens to stifle 
human compassion and cripple the relief effort. Gibbs writes: "In Riga and Helsingfors 
and other places near the Russian frontier there are factories of lies, and the liars are so 
busy with the cables accusing the Soviet government of seizing food sent for the relief 
of famine, . . . poisoning public opinion with the belief that its charity will be wasted 
because Red Armies and not starving peasants will get the food sent for rescue. . . . The 
truth is exactly opposite. Whatever may be the past and present crimes of the Soviet 
government, - and that is outside my line of inquiry, - I have absolute evidence that all 
food sent for famine relief, both by British and American societies, has reached the 
famine areas intact, without any robbery and with the zealous assistance of Soviet 
authorities. The American relief people are sending 1,500 tons a week, which is 
sufficient to feed nearly 1,000,000 children, and they have no kind of theft or outrage to 
report." F. B. 


The Situation in Armenia. In a booklet sent to us from Nuremberg in December 
1921 by the Armenian Aid Committee for the Support of Medical Missions and Evangelism, 
we read: "Truly, Armenia has had a great past! Ancient cuneiform inscriptions, some of 
which cannot yet be deciphered, are evidence of the high culture that dwelt in this land in 
times that keep equal pace with biblical antiquity. Repeatedly in the course of history 
Armenia has held a position of great power. Armenia was the first country to adopt 
Christianity as a popular creed, two decades before the baptism of Constantine the Great; 
but since then its history has been one of suffering and struggle. While the Christianity of 
the rest of the Roman Empire was at rest after the periods of persecution, those hot 
struggles of a Christian people with the violently invading fire-worshippers were breaking 
out there. A centuries-long period of prosperity followed this first period of suffering; but 
the poor country was all the more terribly affected by the storm of the Seljuks and Mongols, 
which devastated the country and chased the part of the people left over from the 
bloodbaths into the hiding-places of the Caucasus or into the ravines of the Taurus. In spite 
of all this, however, the spiritual life of this people, nourished by Christianity, could be 
shaken from time to time, but it did not die. This people held fast to its Christian faith with 
admirable tenacity in constant small-scale warfare with the Mohammedan and heathen 
world surrounding it, although it had almost no helper, although it suffered terribly from the 
invasions of its enemies as well as from the quarrels of its supposed friends for supremacy 
in the country. It saved itself from the past a Christian Armenia - a tree in the desert of 
Asia! The present, however, has put this heroism of the past to the severest of tests. 
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laid. What was supposed to mean protection and help for the tormented country became 
a source of its downfall. The obligation imposed by the Berlin Congress to bring about 
reforms was taken by the High Gate as the legal basis for a campaign of extermination; 
the robber bands of the Kurds now became regular Turkish troops, ostensibly to repel 
enemy incursions, in reality to finish off the Armenian people. All the relief efforts of 
American, English, Swiss, German, Danish and other forces could not prevent this. And 
the Turkish revolution of 1908? At first it seemed to be a sign of dawning freedom for 
Armenia, but the next year Islamic fanaticism destroyed all hopes. The bloodbath of 
Adana with its 30,000 dead awakened evil forebodings. The world war came and with it 
the tragedy of the extermination of most of the Armenian people. Turkey seized the 
opportunity and 'settled' the Armenian question. Two-thirds of the population of Armenia 
was carried off by the famous deportations; Paul Rohrbach calculated the remainder in 
1919 at two million, including all the displaced persons. . . . The end of the world war with 
the defeat of Turkey brought new hope to the rest of the Armenian people, nourished by 
the promises of the Entente. Oh, they dreamed of a new flourishing, in a free, independent 
fatherland with two ports on the Black Sea and who knows what else! Today, what 
remains of all the promises is - paragraph 8 of the London Oriental Accords, which 
promises Armenia a ‘homeland within certain limits'! And between the first and the last 
promises lies the terrible time in which the rest of the Armenian people was decimated 
anew by external and internal struggles. For when no one took on the young, promising 
beginning that the healthy remnant of a tough nation had been trying to make since 1918, 
the Armenian Republic, in its desperation, threw itself into the arms of the Bolshevists of 
Russia and asked them for help against the new pressures of the Turks. And they did not 
ask twice. But now the Government had spoiled it with the Entente, which made its further 
advocacy of an independent Armenia conditional upon the Bolshevists being hounded 
out of the country, and now the fratricidal struggle between the two forming parties for 
and against this ultimatum broke out, while from the west the Turkish nationalists under 
the notorious Kemal were advancing. So Armenia is fully condemned to death? It truly 
seems so. For what all enemies, what war and massacres have failed to accomplish, now 
seems to be accomplished by one uncannily armed man - hunger!" The Armenian Relief 
Committee wants to begin its medical mission with the Armenian Armenag Baronigian, 
who has been studying in Germany since 1910 and gave a lecture on the situation in 
Armenia in Leipzig in 1918, which led to the founding of the Relief Committee. The slogan 
of the same is: Gospel to the Armenians, and that by Armenians themselves, within their 
Armenian-Gregorian national church! "We Germans," notes the booklet, "after this war, 
which has seen us as Turkey's confederates, have a tremendously increased debt against 
the dying brother people over in Armenia." 


F.B. 
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Constitutional needs of the regional churches of Germany. 


1. the instantaneous success of the anti-clerical powers. 


It is to their character as a state entity that the national churches of Germany owe 
the fact that the November Revolution of 1918 shook them to their foundations and showed 
the whole world that they had been similar to the house built on sand in the parables of the 
Lord. The gloating over the serious damage which the Landeskirchen of Germany have 
suffered can be left to those who had long planned the ruin not only of the Landeskirchen, 
but of the Church in general, indeed of Christendom, and who are now registering in the 
threatened collapse of the Landeskirchen the first noticeable success of their efforts of many 
years. The distress which has now fallen upon the Landeskirchen of Germany, and the 
misery in which they seem to be wasting away, is not a pleasant sight even for those who 
long before the occurrence of the present catastrophe, in genuine brotherly love and faithful 
doctrinal vigilance, raised their warning voice against the apostasy from the Word which is 
spreading more and more in the Landeskirchen, the unashamed denial of the truth on the 
part of many of their most prominent members, their lack of doctrinal discipline and church 
discipline, and the consequent vexatious conditions in the whole ecclesiastical life and 
doings of these bodies. Even denominational divorces from the national church, which had 
to be effected for the sake of the conscience bound in God's Word, cannot prevent those 
who have been divorced from it from mourning its impending collapse because of the 
remnants of right knowledge of the faith and spiritual power still remaining in it, and from 
taking an intimate part in all attempts to save from ruin what can still be saved. The present 
attempt to give an overview of the situation in the national churches of Germany has arisen 
from such a feeling of compassion. This is connected with the shattering thought which the 
words addressed to the disciples by the Lord on a similar occasion, "| am not to be saved. 
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The word of the Galileans, whose blood Herod had mixed with the blood of sacrificial 
animals, and of the eighteen on whom the tower of Siloah fell, gives us a hand. Not to 
gloating reflections, but to earnest self-examination, does the sight of the woe that has 
fallen upon the churches to which the glorious heritage of the Lutheran Reformation was 
entrusted, and which have been such faithless stewards of it, invite us. And when, in this 
connection, the finger is once again laid on the unfortunate amalgamation of Church and 
State, from which the Landeskirchen of Germany have suffered for so long, it is by no 
means implied that the salvation of a Church depends on a particular constitutional form, 
but it is intended to invite us anew to consider whether those who warn against a 
continuation of this amalgamation do not advise better for the welfare and prosperity of 
the Church than those who favour a continuation of this coupling of incompatible elements. 

The Landeskirchen of Germany, however, are in a highly critical situation. The 
Protestant Church of Prussia in particular is known to have been "most severely affected 
by the fundamental upheaval of our state relations. "1) Thus a high state official admits 
that the well-known anti-church powers in the former German Empire, in whose hands the 
leadership of the revolution lay, have come very close to the realization of their never- 
denied plans for the overthrow of the church. "2) The present situation in the German 
Republic accordingly demands from statesmen as well as from churchmen, before they 
take their decisions, a constant squinting at the powers of overthrow, D. Gustav 
Stresemann 3) for example, who moves among the statesmen of republican Germany, 
reproaches the party leading the government with the fact that its legislative and 
administrative activity is a continuous “capitulation to the street." On the other hand, 
among churchmen, D. theol. Wilhelm Zéllner admonishes: 4) "More than ever it is 
necessary, indeed, to look at the street, but to keep a clear view of the stars themselves 
and to show them to others." 

The revolution has created an ominous situation in Germany. "Still the two, if not 
opposites, stand side by side... 


1) Konsistorialrat Hans Besig in "Das kirchliche Gemeindewahlgesetz" etc. Berlin 1920. 
p. 3. 

2) D. Gottfr. Naumann (formerly professor in Strasbourg i. E., now pastor and professor 
in Leipzig) in "Sozialismus und Religion in Deutschland", p. 97. 

3) Fuhrer der deutschen Volkspartei, in "Deutsche Gegenwart und Zukunft", p. 10. 

4) General Superintendent at Munster in Westphalia, in "Clear Fronts," p. 34. 
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other: Christianity and socialism, like two giants who have worked their way between ruins. 
What is to become? Is the question an either-or? Either you or me? Some of the Socialists 
undoubtedly want the destruction of Christianity. Some of them are working at it quite 
purposefully; since the Church is too strong for them, they are trying to do it by stopping 
the teaching of religion in schools. Others hope from the further development of economic 
conditions that Christianity will die a natural death. The upheavals in the ideological 
superstructure, which would have to come about through the bringing about of socialist 
society, would bring this about all by themselves." (Naumann, op. cit.) 

The Socialism of Germany had declared the German state churches to be coercive 
political institutions by which the German subject, with the familiar limited intellect 
assigned to him by his superiors, was to be maintained in simple-minded trusting servility 
as a pious sheep and occasionally shorn in the interests of his selfish leaders and masters. 
The younger Liebknecht had declared, "The church feels itself to be a well-considered 
instrument of the ruling classes for the oppression of the broad masses of the people, and 
it supports well-considered capitalist exploitation under the protection of the state." The 
Social Democrat Rauch had called the church "a gigantic, state-protected, and 
congregationally subsidized stultification institution." True, there have always been 
individuals among the Social Democrats, and there are still those today, who speak of the 
church with high regard. Kautsky once said, "One cannot help feeling a high admiration 
when one looks at the Christian Church, which is nearly two millennia old and still stands 
before us full of vitality." From the time when he was still a Social Democrat comes the 
declaration of Maurenbrecher: "The Christian religion has done a tremendous work in the 
historical education of the human race . . . . Under its influence the mass of mankind has 
become nobler, milder, more self-controlled and more conscientious than it would 
probably be without it. "5) Even a faction of the Socialist Party calls itself Christian. But 
most of the founders and great leaders of Socialism were outspoken enemies of the 
Church and of Christianity. So it stands today. Americans in particular should not be 
deceived by the slogan they like: separation of church and state! with which the German 
revolutionaries began their government and approached the spread of the new imperial 
constitution. Here, too, it is necessary to remember: Si duo idem, etc. 

If one wants to understand the anti-Christian, anti-religious element in the socialist 
movement in Germany, one will, as also 


5) Quoted in Fr. Karl Helbig's "What Have the People of the Church?" S. 1. 
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Naumann, in his critical report on the relation of socialism to religion in Germany, must 
reach beyond Lasalle and Engel-Marx. Many pronouncements of Communist vocal 
leaders and press leaders of Germany in the present time echo Wilhelm Weitling's "Gospel 
of a Poor Sinner" and his pamphlet "Guarantees of Harmony and Freedom." This former 
Magdeburg craftsman, who died in New York in 1871 as a convinced Communist, knows 
how to clothe his thoughts in religious language, and also talks of an approach of the 
kingdom of Christ, the establishment of which is to be expected by a second Messiah, 
"greater than the first," but settles down with all his religious thinking, doing and hoping 
exclusively in the visible, material world of this world. To the specific hopes and 
consolations of the Christian religion in the wretchedness and misery of this life on earth 
he sets himself in absolute opposition: "All these are not our hopes. But we hope for the 
time when the poor man will no longer have to beg and plead for the respite of his 
existence, but will find his place set, like all the rest, at the richly laden table of kind Mother 
Nature." "For an eternal life, for retribution up there, we do not hope, as long as it does not 
get better down here; but that it will soon be different and soon better, that is what we 
hope for; for a carefree, happy life and for justice for all men on earth, that is what we hope 
for. The desire for better up there was invented by egoism, whose greed could not satisfy 
itself enough down here. We poor sinners don't want it any better up there than it could 
be for us down here; but that it will get better, and pretty soon, we hope." This basic 
sentiment of rejection of Christianity Weitling offers not as a mere intellectual delight, but 
as a principle of life. It includes with him hatred of organized churchianity. To his followers 
he gives this advice, "Though the interpretations and expositions of the apostles and 
prerogatives have extinguished every spark of love for the ecclesiastical gospel in your 
breast, yet reject not this [namely, "the poor sinner's gospel") contemptuously; it is of no 
saint, no priest, no pious or virtuous man, but of a sinner. If you are in need of justification 
in your doubts, and of consolation and hope in the storms of your passions, if you long for 
a better life, and the Lord priest gives you no satisfactory advice on the subject, if he refers 
you to humility and renunciation in the sufferings that press you to the ground, and puts 
off the satisfaction of your wants and desires to heaven, hold this gospel out to him." 6) 


6) "Ev. of a. S.",p.17f. 9. 
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In this writing Weitling also drew the communist Jesus. The same, “an illegitimate 
child," was himself "a poor sinner," namely, "a bon vivant who, in the midst of the thorny 
path he entered, plucked as many of the joyful flowers of the short life as he was permitted, 
without missing the goal of the journey. Jesus, in spite of the prejudices of the world, 
attended the feasts and banquets of sinners, and did not shun the touch and intercourse 
of disreputable women and maidens. To sin much, he called loving much." Weitling 
teaches that he preached the abolition of property, inheritance, money (Matth. 10, 9), the 
family, and called for war, that is, revolution. 

Weitling found the scholarly cover for his JEsus award in David Fr. Strauss' "Life of 
Jesus". What the famous German professor, who was in the service of his national 
government, presented in scholarly form, Weitling popularized. The unbelief which Strauss 
carried directly into the higher, educated circles of Germany was transplanted by Weitling 
into the lower classes of the people. Weitling's book became "the catechism of the German 
Communists," and its circulation was greatly aided by the economic situation of the time. 
For Germany was then in the period of transition from an agrarian to an industrial state. 
The pressure of capitalism weighed heavily on the working masses, and their complaints 
went unheard, even leading to measures of oppression in which the clergy sometimes took 
part, thus incurring the hatred of the proletarians for themselves and the church. In their 
economic misery, which included the ruthless exploitation of the labor power not only of 
men but also of women and children, the proletarians saw themselves abandoned by the 
state, whose decrees always protected only the propertied and noble classes. A deep 
hatred of the state burrowed into the souls of the adherents of the new communist ideas 
who had been expelled from their homes by the reactionary state. When the 
representatives of the church knew only how to preach to these wretches submission to 
the authority of the authorities, and when some of them clamored violently against the 
"liberation of the people," the proletarians believed themselves abandoned by the church 
as well, and their hatred of the state was transferred to the church, whose pastors were 
regarded by the proletarians as "the black police." Of the ruthlessness and cruelty of the 
state and of the church, which co-operated with the state, the representatives of the Free 
Church movement in Germany also had a good share at that time, though for quite different 
reasons: they too were regarded by the privileged classes as a society dangerous to the 
state, and the odium which was deposited on them in public opinion at that time still clings 
to them to some extent today and is borne by them as a piece of the shame of Christ. But 
the proletarian who submits to the un- 
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The proletarian, who has consecrated himself to the faith of his oppressors, does not 
know the concept of patiently bearing the wrongs inflicted upon him; he curses his tyrants, 
clenches his fist, and broods vengeance. Inevitably, too, the proletarian perceived that in 
the higher strata of society, among whom he believed his oppressors to be, an ever- 
widening unbelief and practical atheism had become fashionable; that unbelieving 
professors were the teachers of his "believing" pastors; that other guidelines were drawn 
for the preparation for the preaching ministry than had to be decisive in the conduct of the 
ministry faithful to the traditions handed down. Because of this perception, the 
proletarians' hatred of the church was joined by a deep contempt for the bearers of the 
sacred office: in the eyes of the communistically enlightened working masses, these were 
nothing but miserable hypocrites who, for the sake of base gain, carried out their official 
duties in a template-like manner and taught and preached what they themselves did not 
believe at all. 

In tracing the origin and development of the ideas of overthrow in Germany, one 
cannot but note the causal connection between the apostasy in the higher social strata of 
Germany and that in the lower. In the field of theological work and ecclesiastical activity 
an overthrow took place in Germany generations ago which has been unspeakably more 
palpable and destructive than that which has now taken place from the State field. The 
apostasy from Holy Scripture and the Scriptural confession is essentially revolution, 
Bolshevism. It only appears in a different form. Those who have dethroned the highest 
authority cannot complain when others no longer want to bow to human authorities who 
seek their support in the dethroned divine authority. The spiritual indignants will also have 
no strength for the struggle with the governmental and social; for they have turned away 
from the divine source of their strength, and their testimony, even if it were formally 
correct, has become a foolish salt. For the wind sown generations ago, one must now 
reap the storm. 

With the founding of the General German Workers’ Association on May 23, 1863, 
the workers of Germany, dissatisfied with the State and the Church, assumed a firm form 
and came before the public. The position of its great leaders towards the church is well 
known and will be registered here only in its most striking expressions. The former Jew 
Lasalle, in his "Confession of Soul," confesses himself to be religionless: "he carried as 
little of the Christian as of the Jewish religion in his heart." But he was ready to conclude 
political-church agreements in the pursuit of his political goals, e.g. with the Catholic 
Bishop Ketteler, and "to let the religious and moral potencies cooperate". 

Friedrich Engels developed modern critical theology from the Ge- 
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know. Only with difficulty did he break away from the religious influence of Friedrich 
Wilhelm Krummacher in his hometown of Barmen and from the orthodox "Evangelische 
Kirchenzeitung" of Hengstenberg, and became first a Schleiermacherian, then a 
Straussian-Hegelian, and finally, after the publication of Ludwig Feuerbach's "Essence of 
Christianity," a Feuerbachian, that is, a declared atheist. Henceforth he held materialism 
to be the only legitimate world-view and declared all supersensible religious concepts to 
be human imagination. "Man, out of egoism, idealizes his own being by means of 
imagination and transforms it into God, so that not God created men, but men created 
God for themselves (homo homini deus est)." 

Karl Marx, who came from an old rabbinical family named Mordechai on both his 
father's and mother's sides, was an ultra-Feuerbachian. Feuerbach considered "religious 
feeling" to be an aberration of individual men; Marx declared it to be a social product of 
the misguided masses of the people, the eradication of which must therefore be the 
concern of the liberators of the people. "Religion is the sigh of the oppressed creature, the 
mind of a heartless world, because it is the spirit of mindless conditions. It is the opiate of 
the people. The abolition of religion as the illusory happiness of the people is the demand 
of their real happiness. The demand to give up illusions of its condition is the demand to 
give up a condition which needs illusions. . . . The criticism of religion disappoints man so 
that he may think, act, shape his reality, like a disappointed man who has come to his 
senses, so that he may move around himself. Religion is only the illusory sun that moves 
around man as long as he does not move around himself. ... So it is the task of history, 
after the beyond truth has disappeared, to establish the truth of this world." 

This view was extended in many directions in the discussion that soon began. 
History, culture, literature and art were viewed from a materialistic point of view. The 
"social product" of religiosity was related to the prevailing economic conditions and 
presented as subject to the changing times. In the time of hand-mills religion had been 
something different from what it was in the time of steam-mills. "The same men who shape 
the social relations according to their material mode of production also shape the 
principles, the ideas, the categories according to their social relations." There is nothing 
eternal in religion. But in making claims to eternal origin and perpetuity, religion becomes 
a conservative power and the enemy of human aspirations to freedom and progress. One 
cannot, therefore, wait with philosophical equanimity until, with the emerging new 
economic order, the 
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It was not the case that religion would gradually disappear of its own accord from the 
minds of the people befuddled by it, but that the process of development had to be 
accelerated and secured against adverse influences by openly fighting religion. Thus an 
agitational anti-religiosity developed out of the lack of religion. 

Kautsky tried to put a biblical hat on this agitation by describing the first Christian 
churches as having emerged from class hatred and communism. The leitmotif of primitive 
Christianity had been the "rebel thought" and the revolutionary spirit; only later had 
Christianity become "pious of government". 

Under Wilhelm Liebknecht and his spiritual son, the former journeyman turner 
August Bebel, the German Social Democracy developed into a parliamentary force with 
its own organ, "Der Volksstaat. In this paper, Bebel had charged that the state and the 
church "fraternally support each other when it is necessary to subjugate, stultify and 
exploit the people." Bebel, who was originally a Protestant but had joined a Catholic 
workers’ society in his youth, had aimed his remarks about the church primarily at the 
Catholic Church. As a result of the attack made on him by Chaplain Wilhelm Hohoff, he 
then took issue with the Church in general as well as with religion in his book Christianity 
and Socialism. In it he confessed himself to be an opponent "not only of Catholicism, but 
of every religion". Religion, church, Bible were pure human inventions. "No book in the 
world has put more people in the madhouse than the Bible." The laws of the Bible made 
immoral demands. "Christianity is hostile to freedom and culture. By its doctrine of 
passive obedience to the 'God-appointed' authorities, its preaching of acquiescence and 
submission in suffering, coupled with the suggestion that for all discomforts hereafter 
blessedness will compensate, it has diverted mankind from its purpose of perfecting itself 
in all directions, striving for its highest development, and rejoicing in the goods gained. It 
has kept mankind in bondage and oppression, and has been used and has served as the 
noblest instrument of political and social exploitation to this day." "Christianity and 
socialism stand opposite to each other like fire and water. The so-called good kernel in 
Christianity is not Christian, but generally human, and what actually forms Christianity, 
the doctrinal and dogmatic stuff, is hostile to humanity." Turning to his assailant, Bebel 
had declared, "The good that has arisen during the reign of Christianity does not belong 
to it, and the many evil and bad things that it has brought, we do not want; that, in two 
words, is our position. And now you will perhaps 
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how very different our aspirations are from those of Christianity. Your bishops, your 
canons, your counts, barons, and bourgeois, who, as leaders, are at the head of the 
Catholic movement, these are not our men; they do not want the equality and happiness 
of men; for otherwise they would have to use, if not to give up, their privileged position in 
order to help to victory the welfare of men, which they profess to seek. But they are the 
chief defenders of privilege, of class and station; they want not justice but charity, not 
equality but humble submission, not knowledge but faith. And while the people strive and 
demand a decent existence and the proceeds of their toil and labor, they preach 
contentment to them and put them off to heaven, but they themselves live in glory and 
joys and enjoy the fruits of others' labor." Mutatis mutandis, this declaration was also 
addressed to the Protestant and Evangelical Lutheran regional churches. Bebel weaves 
this into his indictment when he thus lets himself be heard to say of Luther: "From Luther's 
conduct it is evident, first, that he worked for interests of which he had no idea, and then 
it is confirmed anew that Christianity, like every religion, is reactionary and only a means 
to an end; finally, that Protestantism has no preference over Catholicism." "Relying on the 
Bible, Luther gives true praise to blind obedience to authority and to the limited subject 
mind. Never before had the doctrine of absolute obedience to princes and authorities been 
advocated in the Church with such firmness as by Luther." "Protestant boncentum has 
always and everywhere, from the time of its existence, been the unconditional and docile 
instrument of government. To all princely perfidy it has given its blessing, and with the 
same servilism which Luther and Melanchthon revealed when they permitted the 
Landgrave Philip of Hesse, the 'magnanimous,' to possess two wives." 

Bebel made a special attempt in his writing "Woman and Socialism" to tear women 
away from the church in which they had been degraded. "Woman believes in the church 
because she hopes to find in it the comforter in her sufferings, the saviour from so much 
distress, which she faces helplessly and forsaken. It is the task of Socialism to wrest 
woman from this delusion and thus from the Church. She belongs to us, we fight for her 
real liberation, in the realization of our goals she alone finds true freedom and 
independence; so let her join us as a confederate." 

With steadily increasing vehemence the rejection of Christianity was pronounced. 
The "philosopher" who died in 1888 in Chicago 
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of Social Democracy," Joseph Dietzgen, whose writings were widely read in Germany, 
enthuses about the "new age" with its "new savior" called labor. "The obdurate and 
limited, who cannot find faith in the democratic development of society, may need to 
transfer their hope and love away from earth to a beyond. The democrat is different." "In 
the economic community lives the Savior who can deliver us from evil incarnate." "He 
who makes Christ a socialist deserves the title of a mean-spirited confusionist. Socialism 
and Christianity are as different as night and day." The Christian moral precepts, 
especially the precept of charity, which demands, for example, that one should offer the 
left ear when struck on the right, and which condemns hatred, are ridiculed. "Thus 
Christian love becomes a lamb's tail. We [Socialists], too, want to love the enemy, to do 
good to the one who hates us - but only when he, rendered harmless, lies on the ground. 
Meanwhile we declaim with Herwegh: Love cannot redeem, love cannot save. Hold thou, 
O hate, thy Last Judgment, Break thou, O hate, the chains! Till our hand in ashes falls, It 
shall not leave the sword; We have loved long enough And will hate at last." 

The attitude described above then appeared in the socialist party programs as a 
clarified expression of the socialist religious goals. The Eisenach program called for the 
"separation of the church from the state and the separation of the school from the church. 
The intention was to weaken the state by depriving it of its ecclesiastical powers. The 
Gotha Programme changed this demand to the "declaration of religion as a private 
matter". This declaration was not sufficient for the radical elements; they demanded the 
proclamation of open struggle against the church on the part of the party. Only political 
considerations prevented the issuing of such a proclamation before. More prudent heads 
among the subversives, in fact, pointed out to their party comrades that intolerant 
measures would only disturb the anti-religious development among the people which they 
were striving for, because it would deter them from the party. But apart from this strategic 
thought, the position of not a few Social Democrats on religion is also determined by the 
honest conviction that every man must indeed have the right to believe what he wants. 
Naumann describes the situation in this way: "No society has the right to attack a person's 
conscience with its fist, to force a different opinion on him. Intolerant zeal is explained by 
the fact that 'there is still a piece of Jehovah in the zealots that they cannot completely 
get rid of. . . . Instead of splintering the forces with side issues, let us tackle the economic 
basis on which the present class state stands, together with the churches or 
denominations and the clergy; if the basis falls, then everything else falls with it."" The 
words used by Nau- 
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mann cited authority is Liebknecht, whose program of destroying religion not by direct 
brutal attack but slowly and indirectly by decomposition with scientific enlightenment won 
the approval of a majority in his party. Schoenlank turned on his intolerant party comrades 
with the declaration, "A Pfaffen rule is equally intolerable, may the Pfafferei come out as a 
denier of God or as a confessor of God." But how he thinks of the eventual victory of 
religionlessness over religion is indicated by the following words: "Those who have the 
development of religious consciousness behind them, who have overcome it, must enjoy 
the same legal protection, the same security, as the faithful." He thus regards the still 
existing religiosity as a mere ntransitional stage. That is why he has even gone so far as 
to say that he does not particularly favor blocking laws ("abolition of all expenditures from 
public funds for ecclesiastical and religious purposes"), because by the fact that the state 
prerogative of a confession is extinguished, the development of a confession is by no 
means made impossible. "On the contrary, only when the historical conditions of life of a 
religion, which is always rooted in a social foundation, are destroyed, only when the 
masses free themselves from it and put in its place a new worldview, a liberation which 
goes hand in hand with the liberation of the oppressed in general, only then is the death 
sentence pronounced on one, on religion in its present form. "7) 

The difference just touched upon in the strategy which the subversive parties of 
Germany intend to adopt in their struggle against the Church still exists. The quarrel of 
opinions surges back and forth; moderate and radical voices are always heard. In some 
quarters the one, in others the second, prevails. It is still doubtful which direction will gain 
the upper hand in the party as a whole. At the outbreak of the revolution the radical 
elements evidently came to the helm. The new Prussian Minister of Culture 


7) Naumann, S. u. R. i. D., passim. In order to save space, the detailed citation 
of sources for the quotations given in the foregoing paragraphs has been omitted. The 
relevant literature on this subject is enormous and would form a small library in itself. Few 
will be able to purchase the works in question For review and further study. Most readers 
will find their essential needs met in the handy pamphlet (108 pages small octavo) by 
Gottfried Naumann: "Socialism and Religion in Germany. Bericht und Kritik von G. N." It 
was published in 1921 by J. C. Hinrichs in Leipzig and can be had for a few marks. 
Naumann is very conscientious in his references and has collected with great skill all the 
significant utterances from Social Democratic literature. His footnotes constitute a 
sufficient bibliography even for those who wish to make special studies. His booklet can 
be read comfortably in an hour and a half. 
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Adolf Hofmann - ingloriously known for the Berlin "May Festival of the Godless" in 1914 - 
took stormy steps in carrying out the separation of church and state by means of 
magisterial decrees when he began his brief administration. In strongly Communist parts 
of the country, such as Thuringia and in parts of Saxony, withdrawal from the national 
church was encouraged in every possible way, even by nonsensical decrees, and even 
made possible for children of fourteen without the consent of their parents. Crude and 
subtle unkindnesses against churchmen occurred continually. In some places one looked 
forward with trepidation to a German display of persecution of the Church in the Baltic by 
the Bolshevists, and prepared oneself for martyrdom. This thought was not unjustified, if 
one judged the future by the intentions that prevailed among the followers of the "Red 
Flag" 8). How the separation of church and state would shape itself under such a 
government can be seen, for example, from the draft constitution of the Programme 
Commission of the USPD (Independent Social Democratic Party of Germany). It states: 

1. All direct and indirect benefits of the Reich, the individual states, the 
municipalities and municipal associations shall cease. 

2. Nocivil servant, employee or worker may be used for the purposes of religious 
communities. To the extent that this measure necessitates dismissals, the pension rights 
or other claims of such officials, employees and workers against the State shall be subject 
to the general rules which will have to be reissued in the field of pension law. 

3. The state renounces all supervisory and other rights it has exercised over 
religious communities up to now. 

4. No authority shall make any statistics or other survey of the denominational 
affiliation of the inhabitants of the country, or ask any individual about his faith. 

5. Church holidays are not recognised as public holidays. Sundays shall remain 
days of rest; Christmas, Easter and Whitsun shall remain with two days of rest each. The 
Easter and Pentecost holidays shall be fixed in the calendar. 

6. The management of institutions belonging to or under the control of the 
kingdom, the state or a municipality is prohibited from organizing religious ceremonies or 
acts or from encouraging them. These institutions also include schools. The prohibition 
does not affect the religious needs of the individual. 

7. All inhabitants of the German Republic are permitted to form religious 
associations. The religious communities 


8. The organ of the KPD - Communist Party of Germany - founded by Liebknecht and 
directed by him and Rosa Luxemburg. 
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are subject to the general law on associations; they are not corporations under public law. 
Only persons of both sexes who register for membership after the entry into force of this 
regulation shall be deemed to be members. 

8. The movable assets of the previous parishes shall be inventoried and become 
public property. A commission appointed to regulate the property situation and to 
discharge the liabilities and rights of the former church congregations shall decide on the 
further use of the property on the basis of a special law. During the inventory, the leaders, 
confidants and employees of the parishes are obliged to provide the authorities with 
accurate information on the property status of the parishes. 

9. All the property of the former parishes in terms of land and buildings shall 
become the property of the Community. The authorities entrusted with the administration 
of the buildings shall, on a case-by-case basis and on the basis of special contracts, make 
the buildings available to the newly constituted religious associations for the performance 
of religious acts. Depending on the needs and number of members of these religious 
communities, however, individual buildings may also be handed over to the religious 
communities for their exclusive use and unrestricted disposal. In this case, too, the Reich, 
the State or the municipality remain the owners. The religious communities acquire the 
exclusive right of disposal by means of a mutually terminable tenancy agreement of limited 
duration. In this case, the religious community bears all costs for the maintenance of the 
buildings for the duration of the contract. 

10. The equipment necessary for the cult of the previous parishes passes into 
the possession of the following religious associations. 

11. about the abolition of religious education in schools and theological faculty 
see the school program. 

12. Inthe future, burial sites will be community property. The forms of burial and 
grave decoration are a private matter. They must not be in conflict with the general law. 

Sometimes the decrees of the government speak even more harshly in 
ecclesiastical matters, e.g. in Saxony and Thuringia. 

The implementation of the idea of the separation of church and state, which was 
laid down in the new constitution of the German Reich, could not be carried out as quickly 
and smoothly as the ruling party had intended. A difficulty, not easily solved, arose in the 
attempts to carry out the principle of separation by means of church property. Should all 
church buildings simply be sequestered for secular purposes and other church property, 
lying grounds, 
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pious foundations and the like are confiscated by the state, privileges to which a material 
value was attached are abolished etc. ? ? This seemed to some to be too daring a step 
and looked strongly like church robbery. Admittedly, in the first days after the political 
upheaval, radical elements used church buildings in a way that was simply church 
desecration; but this happened only in isolated cases. In turn, church properties were to 
be transferred to the church, to congregations, so the question arose: Who is the church? 
Who are the congregations? Organized local congregations, as they came into being 
under our liberal constitution, did not exist, or only in very rare exceptional cases. On the 
other hand, the ruling party saw itself deceived in the expectation that the German people 
as a whole, or in its great majority, was ripe for a declared state of religionlessness or 
anti-religion. The movement to leave the church, which was carried on with great zeal by 
the subversives, did not achieve the hoped-for results and soon died down. Even 
members of the Communist and Socialist parties declared themselves against it or 
returned to the church soon after leaving. In the conservative right-wing parties there was 
still much attachment to the Church, and indeed to the former state Church, not only 
among the pastors and ecclesiastical officials of the former regime, but also among the 
laity. The members of the Roman Centre Party were all at least nominally ecclesiastical, 
at all events church-schooled. This party had made brilliant conquests in the Revolution. 
The new President of the Reich, the Chairman of the Council of Ministers or Reich 
Chancellor, and the holders of important portfolios in the government cabinet (to say 
nothing of many other subaltern officials) belong to this party, which is not fond of the 
principle of the separation of Church and State. Finally, the ruling party has probably also 
made the discovery that it can govern, and perhaps even govern more easily, with the 
help of a church-minded party, so long as it only has to speak the decisive word in all 
church questions, and the church people have to "eat out of the hand" of the politicians. 
Churchmen of the liberal tendency and scientific theologians even worked into her hands. 
The subversive parties could therefore be satisfied with their momentary successes and 
approach a more or less congenial discussion with the churchmen on the legal, 
administrative and other questions that had arisen, in order to find the best way of carrying 
out the constitutional principle of the complete separation of church and state. This 
process is now nearing its conclusion and promises surprising results. D. 


(To be continued.) 
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Synodical Report of the Kansas District of the Lutheran Synod of Missouri, etc. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 100 pp. 47 Cts. 


The synodal address of this report is based on Hebr. 10, 23: "Let us hold fast the 
confession of hope!" etc. The paper presented by Dr. P. E. Kretzmann states the following 
thoughts: Modern worldly religion rejects Scripture as the infallible Word of God; denies 
the substitutionary satisfaction of Christ; denies also the other fundamental truths of 
Scripture (creation, miracles, Trinity, virgin birth, the doctrine of the devil, of the 
sacraments, and of the Church); nourishes false, carnal hopes and therefore endangers 
the whole life of the Church. In the detailed missionary report we read, among other things, 
the following words of encouragement: "God does not let his servants go hungry, if they 
only go where he sends them. Whoever shuns the work in the godless Nineveh of this 
time and wants to escape, God's hand will follow him to the sea even now. But he who 
obeys the will of his Lord, God will sustain and feed him as He did His prophet Elijah. Let 
us not be anxious, but let us seek first the kingdom of God. God, the LORD of heaven 
and earth, we serve; serve him with gladness and right faithfulness!" That even in the 
Kansas District our missionaries do not shun the lodge fight is shown by the following 
passages of the same report: "In Greeley a lodge fight broke out. . . . Although the greater 
part of the congregation separated from us, God has prospered so that this congregation 
is now almost as strong as ever. Fort Collins also had a lodge fight." As is evident from 
the detailed report of the school committee, much time and interest has been given to the 
parochial school, which is also regarded in Kansas as the apple of the Synod's eye. The 
following sentences express the present state of affairs: "1. According to the school law 
of Kansas, German religious instruction may be given in our schools. This includes, 2. 
that as much German reading instruction shall also be given as is necessary for religious 
instruction, and 3. the latter through the medium of the English language, when the 
instruction is given during regular school hours. Outside of regular school hours, such 
instruction may be given in any language." F.B. 


Proceedings of the Central District of the Ev. Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and 
Other States. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 36 pp. 18 Cts. 


The presidential address (German) is based on Ps. 119:43: "Take not from my mouth 
the word of truth!" If only divine truth remained to us, it could not harm us, after all, if other 
dear goods, such as the German language and even the full measure of religious freedom, 
were taken from us. Luther said, "The soul can do without all things without the Word of 
God, and without the Word of God it is not helped with any thing." A German paper by 
Father Georgi treats in a condensed form the subject, "JEsus Christ, Son of God, our 
HErr." The English paper presented by Father Lankenau is entitled: "The Church and 
Missions." It is shown how, in spite of the many missionaries, much darkness still covers 
the face of the earth. Of the 1700 million inhabitants of the world, 1200 million are not 
even Christians in name. Among these, about 25,000 Christian and 100,000 indigenous 
workers are missionaries. In Africa, with its 150,000,000 inhabitants, there is one 
missionary for every 75,000 heathen; in India, with 300,000,000 inhabitants, there is one 
male and one female worker for every 50,000; and among the 400,000,000 Chinese there 
are scarcely 5000 workers. The situation is similar in Japan, Korea, Central and South 
America, etc. In addition, among the 500 million who call themselves Christians, much 
missionary work is needed. In our own country more than 50,000,000 do not belong to 
any church. Among these there are no less than 3,000,000 who are baptized Lutherans 
(?). "Great, wonderfully great, was the missionary task of our fathers, but our own 
missionary opportunities surpass theirs by far. They did much, but the work has only 
been begun, and the possibilities for gathering in those upon whom 
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we have first claimed are practically boundless." Only hinted at is the tremendous 
missionary work and responsibility for Lutheranism or true Christianity, which has grown 
up and is growing up for us, too, out of the world war and the terrible peace of Versailles. 
"Forward! Onward all along the line!" thus from all over the world the cry comes to our 
ears. All faithful Lutheranism to the front! We have what the world and also sick modern 
Christianity need. Resolutions were adopted to revive the misfionary interest everywhere 
in our Synod and to miss nothing in order to extend the work in all directions to the greatest 
possible extent. With reference to the Lodges it was declared "that we, like the fathers 
before us, stand fast in opposition to the sinful lodge evil, and encourage our 
cone palions to continue combating these secret orders to the glory of God and 
His holy Word. " F. B. 


Popular Commentary of the Bible. The New Testament. Vol. I: The Four 
Gospels and Acts. By Paul E. Kretzmann, M. A., Ph. D., B. D. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, Mo. $4.50, postpaid. 


The right and wholesome interpretation of Holy Scripture is not for everyone. He who 
does not take the right position and follow the right principles and principles will only cause 
confusion and disaster with his interpretation. Numerous exegetes of all times, especially 
the old rationalists and the modern neo-rationalists, have provided enough evidence for 
this. One of the basic prerequisites of a correct explanation of the Bible, apart from 
knowledge of the language and other requirements, is that the exegete not only holds fast 
to the revelatory character of the Bible, but also to its literal inspiration, inerrancy and 
complete clarity, and especially that he has clearly recognized the central truth of the 
Bible and now also sees and judges everything in the light of it, the actual light of the Bible 
itself. 

Who no longer believes that the Bible is divine revelation from above, but rather puts 
it on a level with the writings of the heathen religions; who passes it off for a purely human 
work, a product of naturalistic development, for mere evolution of the Jewish mind and its 
heathen surroundings, especially Babylon; who, like Harnack and Company, no longer 
wants to know anything about real divine revelation and supernatural interventions in the 
course of nature and history, and thus also about the miracles reported in the Bible; who, 
with Frederick Delitzsch, the hound of modern theology (who puts his extensive 
knowledge at the service of falsehood and calumny), supposes the Bible to have come 
from Babel, and the essential contents of its writings to have been borrowed for the most 
part from Babylonian literature, and considers all the great deeds and miracles of God 
reported in it to be a "great deception." and declares Jehovah to be nothing more than a 
Jewish national idol - whoever takes such or a similar position on the supernatural 
revelatory character of the Bible, does not belong among the exegetes and can no more 
interpret the Holy Scriptures properly than a wild boar, which is ransacking everything, is 
able to tend a vegetable garden. 

However, adherence to the revelatory character of the Bible is not sufficient for a 
wholesome interpretation of it that is correct in all respects. It is also necessary that the 
exegete not be misled in any way by the literal inspiration of Holy Scripture. Only this 
leads to religious and theological firmness, certainty, definiteness, and clarity. Without it, 
theological judgment everywhere falters and clear certainty everywhere turns into 
vagueness. He who is ashamed of the old Lutheran doctrine of verbal inspiration (which 
is nothing else than the doctrine of Scripture itself) and maintains that the Bible contains 
only a human report of divine revelation, often even only a report not even at first hand, 
a report mixed and interwoven with all kinds of subjective opinions and false views of 
contemporary history, etc., let him also who stands thus only let him be ashamed. - even 
he who stands thus, let him only keep his hands off the Bible, he is fit for nothing less 
than an interpreter of the Scriptures, will not interpret the Scriptures either, but criticize 
them, and everywhere take offense at God and His Word. 

Yes, who would, who could be an interpreter of the Bible, if it contains divine 
revelation and yet is not literally inspired! The theologian would then be faced with a task 
that would be possible only for the omniscient God, 
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He would have to determine what in the Bible comes from God and from His revelation, 
and what from the spirit of the writers and their human teachers and other surroundings, 
etc.! And if an exegete allows himself to be led into this foolishness, what can and will he 
then use as a standard to separate the divine from the human in the Bible? Yes, what 
else but his own human interior, his own views and prejudices, his own reason and 
arbitrariness, his own real or pretended experience, etc.! He will only accept as true that 
which proves itself true to him in his own experience, in his own inner being. Everything 
comes to him on subjective conceit and delusion. He, therefore, who denies verbal 
inspiration, and considers the Bible a conglomerate of the divine and the human, declares 
himself eo ipso incapable of interpreting the Scriptures reliably. 

From this it also follows that only he can be a right interpreter of Scripture who also 
steadfastly holds to the complete inerrancy of the Bible. If the Scriptures are God's Word 
in the full sense, then of course every statement of them is also divinely true and certain: 
for, says Luther, as God's "mouth speaks and speaks, so it is, as he cannot lie or deceive. 
Only he who says with Christ, "The Scriptures cannot be broken"; only he who declares 
with Paul, "I believe all that is written in the Law and the Prophets"; only he to whom, like 
Luther, every clear word of Scripture makes the whole world too narrow - only he is in the 
right spiritual condition, such as theology and the interpretation of Scripture presuppose. 
He, on the other hand, who is devoted to the modern delusion that Scripture is a mixture 
of divine truth and human error, and who accordingly sees the real task of the exegete in 
separating the wheat from the chaff in the Bible, is lacking an essential prerequisite for 
the right teaching of Scripture. He is no longer able to bring anything to real certainty; 
doubt clings to everything that he presents as Scripture teaching; everything is put to 
screws. 

Nor is it helpful for an exegete to declare that in religious matters he accepts 
Scripture, but in all other matters he accepts modern insight and science. For if one 
cannot trust the Bible in all things, it would be arbitrary to believe it on its word in its 
religious statements. How then will one draw the line where truth ends and error begins? 
And, as already indicated, according to what other than his own inner self can the exegete 
then decide what is to be regarded as inviolable religious good, and what is to lie outside 
this circle? The goddess of reason is again placed on the high altar; rationalism takes the 
place of Bible Christianity. 

A necessary condition for the right treatment and interpretation of Holy Scripture is 
the doctrine of its clarity, which is also given by its inspiration. For if the Scriptures contain 
divine revelation in words chosen by the Holy Spirit Himself to instruct us about divine 
things, it goes without saying that the Bible cannot be obscure in itself, that it interprets 
itself, and that it contains within itself all that is necessary to understand it correctly and 
salutary, and that nothing more is necessary for such understanding than knowledge of 
its language and attentive reading of it. 

The Bible is its own light; in itself it is bright and clear. The light for its wholesome 
understanding does not need to be supplied to it from elsewhere. It is, as our confession 
says, not merely fons purissimus, but also limpidissimus, clarissimus, It is a fountain of 
beatific truth, transparent to the bottom. Our faith, praise God, does not rest on any 
human explanations of the Bible, neither on the ostensibly infallible ex cathedra 
interpretations of the Pope, nor on the exegetical science of modern specialists, neither 
on all kinds of light from the East, from Babylon, from Egypt, from the monuments, the 
ostraca, etc. (these are all things which we, too, have to take into account). (all things 
which we do not despise either), nor on the acquaintance with the religions and 
philosophies of the heathen peoples surrounding Israel and the first Church, but solely 
on the clear word of the self-interpreting Holy Scripture itself. Only those who stand by 
the Bible in this way, and who believe with Luther that no clearer book has ever been 
written than the Bible, can and will interpret it correctly. 
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Admittedly, to many who deny neither the inspiration nor the inerrancy nor the clarity 
of the Bible, the Bible nevertheless remains a closed book. This is not because the 
Scriptures are dark, but because such readers and exegetes are still in darkness and do 
not have their standpoint in the center of the Bible. In a circle all figures can only be rightly 
drawn and calculated if the centre of the same has first been gained; otherwise everything 
becomes eccentric and inverted. This is also true of the Bible. He who would rightly 
understand, judge, interpret, and apply it must first have been placed in the center of it by 
the Holy Spirit. But this center is faith in Christ crucified for us and risen again. Whoever 
does not look at and judge everything in the Bible from this center will see everything 
crookedly and will go astray everywhere. To whom the doctrine of justification by grace 
alone through faith in the substitutionary atonement of Christ is still hidden, he will not be 
able to explain and apply even a single book or chapter of the Bible in a truly right and 
religiously edifying way. Everywhere he will mix law and gospel and teach truly salutary 
neither of repentance, nor of faith, nor of good works. In particular, he will conceal or falsify 
the Bible's basic doctrine of the free, unconditional grace of God, which is and remains an 
insurmountable obstacle to reason. And yet only one exegesis of the Bible, of both the Old 
and the New Testament, is the true one - the Christocentric one. 

But such a Christocentric position can only be taken by one who has first given up 
his anthropocentric position, which was inherent in him from Adam. As long as a man, no 
matter how learned and perceptive he may be, is still in love with himself, admires his own 
reason, and in spiritual matters relies on his own ability and knowledge, he may correctly 
exegete Goethe, Schiller, and Shakespeare, who are congenial to his carnal disposition, 
but in the Scriptures, as much as there is in him, he will only do mischief and confusion. 
The light of revelation is most contrary to what reason considers to be the highest, namely, 
the doctrine that man becomes righteous before God through his own efforts and good 
deeds. Whoever, therefore, has not yet recognized that he is by nature, as a result of 
original sin, completely spiritually blind and unfit, will, when he approaches the Bible as an 
exegete, not imprison his reason under the judgment of Scripture, but rather concede to it 
the word Against Scripture for the criticism and falsification of it. Instead of interpreting the 
Bible, he will master it and subordinate to it his own carnal thoughts. By his own reason 
and strength, and without the Holy Spirit, the natural man can neither learn nor teach 
anything wholesome from the Bible. 

Only he who approaches the Bible in this spirit will understand, interpret and apply it 
correctly. Such interpretation will not consist in letting his own wisdom speak for itself, but 
in opening the Bible and saying with Samuel, "Speak, O Lord; thy servant heareth!" that 
he heeds the word of Scripture, listens and hears and teaches and writes down, not what 
he says to the Bible, but what the Bible says to him. In short, only so long and to the extent 
that an exegete sits before his Bible as a humble student is he a true interpreter of it. 

In this sense, Luther and the authors of the Lutheran symbols, together with all faithful 
Lutherans, have always done exegesis. They have interpreted the Scriptures correctly, 
that is, they have allowed the Scriptures to speak for themselves and to interpret them for 
themselves. And thus it has come about that in our confessions we possess a pure, correct 
exposition of the truths of Scripture, confessions which, the more often and carefully they 
are traced through Scripture and tested against it, only make it the clearer that they 
express pure divine truth. It is therefore certain to us that a right interpreter of the 
Scriptures cannot and will not, in his work, bring to light anything but a doctrine of the Bible 
which is in contradiction with the symbolic teachings of our Church. Real exegesis of 
Scripture will always prove itself to be exegesis in accordance with the symbols, even 
though, in fact, neither Scripture is to be interpreted according to the symbols, nor the 
symbols according to Scripture, but both from within themselves. 

Now, as to the present splendid volume of the new commentary published by 


Concordia Publishing House, its manner, etc., has already been sufficiently characterized 
by the publisher's advertisements, etc. 
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We only add: Whatever else one might miss or criticize in this commentary - the principles 
we have set forth are nowhere violated in it. The interpretation offered here is in 
accordance with Scripture and the Confession, and thus praise is given which, 
unfortunately, can be bestowed on only a few, all too few commentaries in our time. May 
Concordia Publishing House therefore also succeed in this great undertaking and find 
many purchasers and attentive readers for the new work! F. B. 


Wilhelm Gesenius' Hebrew and Aramaic Manual on the Old Testament. Edited in 
connection with Prof. Dr. H, Zimmern, Prof. Dr. W. Max Miller and Prof. Dr. O. 
Weber by Dr. Frants Buhl. Seventeenth edition. Unchanged anastatic reprint... 
Published by F. C. W. Vogel, Leipzig. 1013 pages 714X10. Price: L8.25. To be 
obtained from the Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


Hebrew grammar using the 28th edition of Wilhelm Gesenius' Hebrew grammar edited 
by E. KauBsch and written by G. Bergstrasser. With contributions by M. Lidzbarski. 
|. Part: Introduction, Scripture and phonetics. 166 pages 6X9. Published by F. C. 
W. Vogel, Leipzig. 

The name of the old scholar Gesenius is inseparably connected with Hebrew 
lexicography and grammar. Although Gesenius has no longer been among the living since 
1842, his dictionary is still on the market, and it is practically a foregone conclusion among 
friends and foes throughout the entire scholarly world that no other dictionary can compete 
with Gesenius in terms of practicality, usefulness and completeness. This is due to the 
fact that, even after Gesenius' death, it was always edited by competent scholars and 
constantly kept up to date, first by Dietrich, then by Muhlau and Volk, and in the last five 
editions by Frants Buhl, who at the time was Franz Delitzsch's successor in the Old 
Testament chair at Leipzig and who has now been a professor at the University of 
Copenhagen for a number of years. He remarks in the preface that this edition will 
probably be the last by his hand, and that for this reason also, after having devoted much 
time and labor to this book for years, he could not decide to make a completely new book 
out of it by a complete reworking. We say, fortunately not. For the whole structure of the 
dictionary has proved itself, the outer and inner form has become established, it does not 
leave one in the lurch, and also replaces a concordance for ordinary use by giving all the 
places where the word in question is found for the vast majority of words that are 
discussed. Buhl has always been careful to make use of the latest research in this field, 
and through a hardly noticeable change in format and a more compact and yet, in the 
case of Hebrew, so important clear print, the number of pages has only been increased 
by seven, although in this edition, too, a not insignificant amount of material has again 
been included. It is also very practical that the comparison with other Semitic dialects, 
which most users cannot use, is provided in smaller print and can therefore easily be 
ignored. | do not want to eliminate Gesenius-Buhl at any price, and in my opinion it will 
not be replaced in these new editions by any other dictionary, neither by K6énig, which 
contains considerably less, nor by Siegfried-Stade, which has been edited by quite liberal 
theologians, nor by Furst-Ryssel, which has not seen a new edition for a long time, nor by 
Brown-Driver-Briggs, the most important English dictionary, which does not proceed 
alphabetically but etymologically, nor by the English translation of Gesenius by Edward 
Robinson, which appeared for the first time as early as 1854 and has since been reprinted 
again and again from the old plates. Of course, it should not be forgotten that Buhl is also 
a modern theologian, who often confronts the traditional text very freely and changes it 
without sufficient reason, and often reveals his modern point of view in biblical-theological 
articles. This must not be disregarded in his use of the text. But that even there he does 
not pay homage to extreme criticism can be seen, for example, in the article XXXX, in 
whose interpretation of the name he is opposed to the modern reinterpretations of this 
highest God. 
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named noted that "it is safer to look at Ex. 3, 14... .", the only correct, because biblical 
explanation of this wonderful name of God. Whoever owns Gesenius-Buhl has a Hebrew 
dictionary for life, if he does not have to do special studies. It is the standard work of 
Hebrew lexicography. 

The same is true of the Hebrew grammar of the old Gesenius, only that it has found 
even wider circulation and has therefore seen even more editions. The whole learned 
world quotes from Gesenius; it has been translated into most modern languages, English, 
French, Danish, Polish, Hungarian, etc., and whoever works in this field can hardly 
manage without it. After Gesenius' death it was first edited by his pupil and friend Rudiger, 
then in many editions by KauBsch, through whom it has become almost a new book. From 
202 pages in the first edition it has grown to 558 pages in the 26th edition, which we usually 
use. Now some years ago Kaufssch also died, and the need for a new edition was present. 
But then came the inauspiciousness of the war and the sad aftermath of it for books and 
journals. The present first part, comprising the Introduction, Schriftlehre and Lautlehre, 
appeared more than three years ago, but is not yet a continuation of the main partc, the 
Formenlehre and Syntax. The editor is a younger scholar, G. Bergstrasser, then, when he 
wrote the preface, in Constantinople, now a university professor. Of course, there is not 
much to be done with the present part, and we have to put off to the future those readers 
of our journal who have repeatedly asked whether Gesenius would not be available again. 
Without wanting to anticipate a later review of the finished work, we must say already today 
that we cannot suppress a concern. The author will probably rework the old work quite 
thoroughly. On the title page, it says: "Wilhelm Gesenius' Hebrew Grammar. 29th edition." 
But underneath it says: "Hebrew Grammar, with the use of the 28th edition of Wilhelm 
Gesenius' Hebrew Grammar, edited by E. Kaufssch, written by G. Bergstrasser." If 
everything is reworked, it will take a long time for the work to become quite naturalized. 
For that was the good thing about the earlier editions, that in spite of all the increase of 
material, the old arrangement and division of paragraphs was always retained, so that, 
even if one did not always have the latest display, or if one found references to the work 
in older commentaries, one could easily find the paragraph in question in one's copy. If 
this is no longer the case, many others besides the reviewer will certainly regret it. 
Compare, for example, the many references to Gesenius-KauBsch in A. Pieper's 
commentary on Isaiah or in Keil-Delitzsch, Strack-Zéckler, Nowack and other recent 
works. But we do not want to anticipate, but only to raise a concern. What Bergstrasser 
offers in this first part is very thorough and comprehensive. Of course, one must first get 
used to the different types used in printing, large and small German and Latin script. _L. 
F. 


Freemasonry and genuine Lutheranism. By Ph. Wambsgan®, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 12 copies 10 cts; 50: 35 ets; 100: 50 ets. 

This little sheet of four pages contains several quotations from New Age Magazine, 
the organ of the Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, with added remarks. The passages quoted 
show that these Masons also celebrate Maundy Thursday "to meet once a year to break 
bread, one with the other - to feast body and soul, in commemoration of the blessed 
freedom Masonry vouchsafes her children". At the Last Supper, however, Christ, 
according to these Masons, is said to have held only a Jewish celebration, and not to have 
instituted a new sacrament with a new Christian faith. In a prayer also printed, the God of 
the Parsees, Mohammedans, Indians, and Africans is identified with the God of the 


American fathers and framers of our national Constitution. F.B. 
Masonry vs. Christ Jesus. By B. M. Holt, Fargo, N. Dak. Dutzenb 15 Cts.: 100: 
$1.00. 


This little leaflet brings on 4 pages debates from which it emerges that Freemasonry 
does not confess Christ and does not want to confess him. Some 
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may follow here. W. L. Stockwell, Executive Member Masonic Service Association, 
U. S., Official Document, January 18, 1921: "We do not require any member 
seeking admission to the order to make any declaration except a belief in one God. 
There is no rejection of Jesus Christ, neither is there any requirement of acceptance 
of Jesus Christ." G. C. Knepper, Secretary Grand Lodge, Idaho, Official 
Document, January 8, 1921: "It is true, a Jew may be a good Mason and reject the 
teachings of Christ. With that Masonry has nothing to do." Proceedings Grand 
Lodge, South Carolina, 1919, p. 47: The Lord's Prayer is not the prayer of Christ and 
may be prayed by Masons, Jews and Gentiles. Proceedings Texas Grand Lodge, 1907: 
".,. it [to conclude a prayer according to the formula of any definite 


religion] is contrary to the spirit of Freemasonry, which would demand that no 
phrases or terms should be used in a Masonic service that would arouse sectarian 
feelings or wound the religious sensibilities of any Freemason." Such was the final 
verdict on the inquiry of a local lodge as to whether a lodge prayer might be closed with 
the words "for the sake of Jesus Christ," which the Grand Master had answered in the 
affirmative. But although Freemasons as such want to know nothing of Christ, they do 
want to make men blessed. Proceedings Grand Lodge, Oklahoma, 1918, p. 225: 
"The principles we teach are the only influences that can save and redeem the 
world." And how? Yes, how differently than ever and ever all the heathen have taught. 
Proceedings Grand Lodge, Iowa, 1920, p. 175: "Immortal life is something to be 


Is there a survival after death? With special reference to spiritualism and occultism. By 
Reverend Karl Helbig. Published by Max Koch, Leipzig. 

This little book of 88 pages, which is admittedly not free of all kinds of unscriptural 
and also unscriptural views, fights against unbelief, which denies the immortality of the 
soul, and also against Spiritism, which clears out with the whole of Christianity. Helbig's 
judgment on the latter is: "In Spiritism no dead come again; in its manifestations human 
delusion, human fraud, and seduction by spirits of darkness join hands." That Spiritism 
already existed in the Roman imperial age, with thumping tables and the other ingredients 
of its present-day activity, Helbig brings the following passage from Tertullian's 
Apologeticum (cap. 25): "Further, the magicians also perform apparitions of spirits, and 
thereby bring the souls of the already dead into disrepute [because they pass off these 
very apparitions as secluded souls - D. V.]; they force children to utter prophecies 
[hypnosis?], perform all kinds of silly miracles with jugglery; they have dreams, and in this 
state [trance] attach to themselves the power of invited angels and spirits, by which both 
goats and tables are wont to prophesy." (p. 40.) The void of faith, a consequence of the 
increasing unbelief all over the world, is rapidly filling up with all sorts of pagan 
superstitions: a special case of horror vacui. A short time ago we even received a booklet 
with seven photographs of ghostly apparitions at materialization sessions in Lisbon! It 
goes here after the well-known words of Goethe: "Faith, to which the door fails, climbs as 
superstition through the window. When you chase away the devil, the ghosts come." F. B. 


The question to the hereafter! New answers about death, the end times, eternity. Edited 
by Max Braun. Agency of the Rough House, Hamburg. M. 10. 

This volume contains six essays by different authors. "By way of introduction" Braun 
supplies an article on "The Question of the Hereafter"; Fillkrug treats of "The Riddle of 
Death"; Dibelius writes on "Soul-blasphemy and transmigration of souls"; Friedrich on 
"Intercourse with the Spirit World"; Israel on the "Victory of the Church of JEsu in the 
Contests of the Last Time"; Heinatsch treats of the subject: "The Antichrist and the 
Millennial Kingdom"; Art: "The Last Day"; and Axenfeld: "World-Crisis, World-End, World- 
Peace." As for the In- 
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As far as the "new" attitude is concerned, these treatises, in addition to many beautiful 
and correct explanations, also offer many unhealthy, chiliastic, superstitious and 
enthusiastic things. In Braun's article we read: "Yes, we are approaching the far end, but 
three things must first be fulfilled. First, another time of terrible war atrocities among the 
nations of the earth, with unprecedented afflictions - a cruel anti-Christian persecution of 
Christian confessors - a blasphemous reviling of the name of JEsu and a great apostasy 
of the children of God. On the other hand, the Gospel must be proclaimed "for a witness 
to all nations" (Matth. 24, 14), so that every nation on earth must have received the good 
news of salvation, regardless of whether they decide for or against Christ. Finally, the 
Christianization of the Jewish people as a whole must also have taken place; for Israel, 
which in its present bondage to the world has a disastrous and corrosive effect, is to prove 
once more its preselection by God's grace after its conversion at the end of the world." 
Dibelius: "The Old Testament has no proving power for us. It must be measured by the 
perfect revelation of God." (41.) "Throughout the Old Testament runs the belief that the 
dead descend into an underworld, there to lead a dim, dull shadowy existence." (44.) 
"Only here and there does it flash out once in the Old Testament like a hope of eternity 
and resurrection. 'Thy dead shall live!’ 'l know that my Redeemer liveth!'-but it is only a 
flashing out, a foreboding, not a faith in strength and joyfulness." (44.) "There is a double 
resurrection: the first only for the martyrs, as the true confessors of Christ. They shall 
reign with him a thousand years. And then, after the prince of this world has once more 
unfolded his power, there will be the great judgment, embracing the whole world, which 
will bring the second, the general resurrection. And only then will eternal life and eternal 
blessedness begin." (47.) Frederick: "In my life | have already suffered several deaths of 
relatives and friends, but two deaths were among them which stirred me up in the very 
innermost, but then also gave me the firm, certain consolation that those who have died 
are not dead, but that | can communicate with their souls perfectly clearly and straight, 
that they incline down to me and have mercy on me, bless me, comfort me, and 
accompany me." (64.) "| can give no science when | speak of intercourse with spirits. But 
| can give more; | can show artistry of interior experience, which is to me more certain 
than science." (65.) "If Francis’, the great saint's, hands began to bleed in the palms, as 
the hands of the Crucified once bled, it was caused by the strong power of his Tiesen 
consciousness, which loved the Saviour so dearly and wished to be so completely like 
him, even in the pains he endured. And whether the fine electrical, radioactive forces 
which flow from the body cannot sometimes really draw on cheek or neck figures such as 
the subconscious powerfully wills, even draw them photographably, that is not yet at all 
so improbable." (75.) Heinatsch: "There was given unto him a mouth to speak great things 
and blasphemies,' Revelation 13:5. There stands before us all at once again the little 
horn' of Daniel, 'which had eyes like the eyes of man.' Indeed, we have here before us 
the personal Antichrist, the head of the last world empire hostile to God. He will be a man 
with tremendous powers, such as have never been united in one man's hand, and of 
tremendous spiritual talent. He will be a genius beyond compare and will unite in himself 
all the knowledge and the artistic gifts of his age. And all this will be placed with him in the 
service of a ruthless hatred of God and Christ." (104.) "The Jewish people are the fifth 
head. It suffered a fatal stroke in the destruction of Jerusalem. It has since been eliminated 
from the ranks of the nations. As a united people it is no more. But it still has a mighty 
future, for good or for evil. Israel is the only nation that will be converted once again as a 
whole. But before this happens, it will give birth to the Antichrist out of itself." (107.) - Nor 
is there any lack of allusions and references to the World War and the consequences it 
has had for Germany. In Axenfeld's treatise we read, "It is strange how believing and 
unbelieving men are at the same time, and how the same race that smiles at the Biblical 
miracles confidently expects the most improbable transformations. No power of 
eloquence has been used to hinder our poor people. 
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can believe the glittering assurances of our enemies about the peace to be made, which 
yet were so obviously to be recognized as stratagems of war. Out of Wilson it blindly 
trusted, in spite of all it had already experienced with him and suffered through him. The 
weapons of war are not yet silent, and to an uncanny degree the most violent peace has 
increased the inflammable material in mankind; but the reverie that we are now 
approaching a new age, a lasting world peace, finds ready adherents. The strangest thing, 
perhaps, is that in Germany so many people, seeing that our people have no prospect in 
the foreseeable future of breaking their intolerable slave yoke by force of arms, have 
suddenly changed their minds and confidently expect the "irresistible power of truth and 
justice" to lead to a change in the peace treaty and to a satisfactory settlement of the 
mutual relations of the peoples, and thus to make future wars finally superfluous, indeed 
impossible. As if by wishing and needing something it were also assured that it was 
possible and to be expected!" (169.) That in the terrors of death and judgment nothing 
can comfort and quiet the conscience but the gospel of the atonement of Christ and the 
holy, precious blood which he shed for us and in our stead, this truth, unfortunately, 
nowhere comes up for proper discussion in these treatises, which are, after all, concerned 
with death and eternity. F. B. 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


I. America. 

From the Synod. On the diametrical contrast which exists between Christianity and 
Logentism, there is an apt article in the March number of the Lutheran Pioneer. "The 
Church and the lodge give two different answers to the important question, What 
must I do to be saved?" First it sets forth what the Christian Church teaches from the 
Scriptures of the way to salvation, namely, "that no man can be saved unless he repents 
of his sins and believes in Jesus Christ, who suffered and died for him." Then it 
proves by especially striking quotations from lodge writings and pronouncements of 
official representatives of the lodges: lodges teach salvation by works. They put God's 
plan of salvation aside, and in its place put mere moral teachings enforced by 
material symbols. To the careful observer it is plain that they all have 
systematically planned to do away with atonement through the blood of Jesus 
Christ and to lead the poor sinner to trust in himself on the awful Day of Judgment, 
with no hope except what his miserable, paltry righteousness has been able to get 
for him. There are, no doubt, members of lodges by the millions who are thus 
learning to believe that they can be saved without Jesus’ bloody merit, by 
practising this or that virtue, contrary to the plainest teachings of Scripture. Yes, 
thus there are millions who are being insidiously led to trample the blood of Christ 
under foot and to despise and reject the Lamb of God, who alone can take away 
the sins of the world. 0 the pity of it! Who can withhold his tears when he thinks 
of the millions whose faith in God's grace and Christ's redeeming merits is thus 
shipwrecked! Who that sees the awful danger can be silent and refuse to lift his 
voice in warning, in admonition, in entreaty and appeal?" How great the danger of 


seduction is, is also evident from the fact that the lodge system has not only for the most 
part ‘eaten through’ the Protestant sects, but also in 
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The pope has penetrated a large part of the church that calls itself Lutheran, and that is 
indeed where he has his home. Rome, while fighting the lodges because they do not want 
to submit to the rule of the Pope, teaches the same way to unholiness as the lodges, 
namely, the way of works. All these connections belong to the great "entente" which 
surrounds the army camp of the Christian Church in order to destroy it. It is the situation 
which someone recently described thus, "Christ on trial, Christ condemned, and Christ 
furiously and continually attacked." And that will only stop with the event that the 
Revelation of St. John describes with the words, "And there fell fire from God out of 
heaven, and consumed them. And the devil that deceived them was cast into the lake of 
fire and brimstone, where also was the beast and the false prophet." Meanwhile, by God's 
grace, we keep good courage and do our duty, which D. Walther (Pastorale, p. 107) 
describes thus: "We will let God's voice resound into the roaring storms and waves ‘for a 
testimony’ against God's enemies, and for a cry of salvation to all who still desire to be 
saved." - On the occasion of the forthcoming Synodal Jubilee, several reports have 
referred to the duty of acquainting our children and our youth in general with the main 
events of Synodal history. As certainly as this is self-evident and has already been done 
in various ways in most congregations, in school, in confirmation classes, in the 
associations within the congregation, in the sermon and on other occasions, so certainly 
a continuing reminder of this is in order. If the synodal history is treated with some skill, it 
will be no less instructive in regard to the main articles of Christian doctrine, and no less 
successful in awakening ecclesiastical interest, than the history of the Reformation. —F. 
P: 

Pastoral thoughts in writing out statistical reports are pointed out by the 
Atlantic Bulletin. When the pastor reports that a congregation he has served has not yet 
joined the synod, he wonders whether it is not time for that congregation to seek admission 
to the synodical association and thus also to confess its fellow believers in this way. 
Furthermore: The number of souls is not only given by the pastor in general and according 
to an approximate estimate, but according to his precisely kept register of souls. In doing 
so, he asks himself whether a personal visit would not be appropriate for some or several 
of the souls he has been commanded to visit. A careful perusal of the list of communicants 
towards the end of the year may remind him of such members of the congregation as are 
in danger of becoming lukewarm. In examining the list of those entitled to vote, he may 
discover whether some of them are hiding their light under a bushel, namely, not attending 
the council meetings of the Christians. In giving the number of confirmands, he wonders 
whether some of them might not already have shown inclination to depart somewhat from 
the congregation. It is certainly true: "If the pastor thus makes and studies his list, he 
himself may have rich blessings from it for his work. " EP: 

The question of where the limits of "objective cognition" lie in theology has 
not been overlooked by us, but has been treated continuously and in manifold 
connections. Objective cognition", that is to say, the 
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Recognition, to which a real fact, the "objective truth", corresponds, ends in theology 
where the revelation of the Holy Scripture, which is God's own word, ends. If the 
theologian does not stick to the sound words of our Lord JEsu Christ, he is darkened 
(puffed up in subjective opinion) and knows nothing, 1 Tim. 6, 3 ff. But if he abides in 
Christ's speech, he knows the truth, as Christ assures him Joh. 8, 31. 32. Of course, it 
must be admitted that also the newer "confessional Lutheran" dogmatics does not reach 
the desired "objectivity". The reason for this is that unfortunately also in this dogmatics a 
"movement away from Scripture" has set in. The objection that the "objective cognition" 
of divine truth ceases to exist because it is "subjectively" mediated by faith is not true. The 
objection would be true if faith were - as Luther expresses it - fides acquisita, that is, a 
thought which man makes for himself. Then, of course, we would not get beyond the 
realm of human opinion. But now it is so, that Christ's word, or, what is the same, the 
apostles' and the prophets' word (Joh. 17, 20; 1 Petr. 1, 10-12) possesses the property of 
procuring faith for itself through the efficacy of the Holy Spirit connected with it, as the 
apostle Paul teaches very emphatically, e. g. 1 Cor. 2, 4. 5. FP: 

The Bible and Science. Dr. George E. Hunt, a Presbyterian minister in Madison, 
Wis. told The Lutheran Sentinel (1922, 
p. 493) in a sermon: "When you ask a man to deny facts because a group of books 
written thousands of years ago seems to teach the contrary, you are asking him to 
leave the church and forsake Christ. The university professors are not to blame, 
because the Bible, taken literally, is untruthful. Men coming to college as good 
church-members drift away from ecclesiasticism when they dip into science, 
because they cannot accept as fact a lot of the stories they learned in the Bible. 
The Bible does not claim infallibility [?]. I have never [?] heard of a scientist 
denying his high place of authority in spiritual matters. But it remains for self- 
appointed crank leaders to set up a new and false standard of infallibility of the 
Bible in science, and to read out of their churches every one who does not deny 
the facts of science. Israel had her Samson carrying off the gates of Gaza, her 
Joshua commanding the sun to stand still, and her miracles of Gideon, just as 
Rome had her Remus and Romulus, just as Greece had her Hercules. These 
literatures of ancient times arose from the same source - the songs of the people's 
heroes, except that the god of the Bible was a righteous one, and as the Bible 


surpasses other books in spiritual ideals, so is it greater." It is necessary to make a 
double point to people like Dr. Hunt: first, that no professor in the world has yet proved 
that the real doctrines of the Bible are in conflict with any real fact of true science, and 
that it is sophistical and unscientific for them to lightly pass off theories and hypotheses 
for facts; secondly, that into the Church of Christ, who said, "The Scriptures cannot be 
broken," such people as Dr. Hunt, who declare the Bible to be a book of fables, belong 
no more than wolves belong in the sheepfold, and that they themselves, if they were 
honest, would not remain a moment in it. F.B. 
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The National Lutheran Council, In the annual report of this association we read 
p. 41: "A prominent theological professor of Hungary said: 'The Christian Church is 
the conscience of the world, the Protestant Church is the conscience of Christianity, the 
Lutheran Church is the conscience of Protestantism, and now the American Lutheran 
Church has become the conscience of Lutheranism." It is a pity that in the bodies of 
churches which make up the American National Lutheran Council are found about the 
same "directions" from which the "Protestant" and "Lutheran" churches of Europe suffer. 
- The National Lutheran Council has also contemplated an international Lutheran 
conference in fellowship with the General Lutheran Conference and the Lutheran 
Federation. The Hague in Holland has been thought of as a meeting place and August of 
this year as a meeting time. But both are still in abeyance. The following are named as 
the subjects of the meeting: 1. 2. Methods and Principles of Church Organization. 3. 
The Attitude of the Lutheran Church to the Proposed Programs of Union with Other 
Churches. 4. foreign-mission problems. Following these topics, the right things can be 
said. It is gratifying that the theme of confession is in the first place. There is, of course, 
a danger to which the United Lutheran Church succumbed at its birth in November 1918. 
This is the danger that negotiations on the content of the confessions, and thus on unity 
in doctrine and faith, will be fearfully avoided for fear that the intended union will not come 
about. Everything would be gained if the Lutherans of the whole world could first agree 
on the adoption of Luther's Small Catechism by way of doctrinal discussion. 

FP. 

About "state education" we read in Mosby's Missouri Message: "Education, be 
it distinctly understood, is not a natural function of the state. Consequently, its rights 
in the matter are merely auxiliary and limited. All efforts to give the state control of 
education, therefore, are attempts to extend its limitations and to exceed its rights." If 
the state even arrogates to itself the compulsory education in its schools, this is a 
nationalization of children and one of the worst forms of communism. 

F.P. 

Roman complaint about lack of support for Roman missions in China. 
According to a newspaper report, Archbishop Glennon said in a sermon on missions, 
"There are 2,000,000 Catholics in China, 2,340 priests and 50 dioceses presided over 
by bishops." He contrasted this with "24,000 missions for 650,000 Protestant, non- 
Catholic Christians" in China. "These missions," said the Archbishop, "are, owing to 
the generosity of our Protestant brethren, well supported. While we have 2,000,000 
people there who are Catholics, and the Protestants have a little over 500,000, their 
resources are from ten to twenty times as much as ours. We are not narrow in our faith, 
but we are very narrow in our contributions." "Protestant brethren" belongs to the 
vocabulary which for some time has been specially cultivated and further trained by 
dignitaries of Rome commissioned to that end. F.P. 

Why the vast majority of Jews understand the German language. 
That this is the case, we have just seen in our mission to the Jews in 
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New York. We had to have tracts produced in German, albeit written in Hebrew letters. A 
political newspaper brings excerpts from the book "Vom Heimatsrecht der deutschen 
Juden" ("On the Right of Home of the German Jews"), which also want to shed light on 
the above question. It says: "It must be considered established that there were Jews living 
on the Rhine even before the migration of the peoples, that is, for more than 1600 years. 
The position of the Rhenish Jews in the early Middle Ages was a thoroughly respected 
one. Several times Jews are mentioned as seafarers; even among the medieval 
minnesingers Jews are to be found. When in the 13th and 14th centuries, under the 
fanatical influence of the Crusades, the Jews were driven from the Rhine, they took their 
Middle High German language with them all over the world. Hence it is that two-thirds of 
all Jews now living mostly outside Germany still have German as their mother tongue, but 
strangely enough - or actually naturally - the German that was spoken on the Rhine six or 
seven hundred years ago. The so-called 'Yiddish' of the Eastern Jews, who are largely 
the descendants of the expelled Rhenish Jews, contains innumerable elements of Middle 
High German, which has been preserved here, while the language in Germany itself 
underwent tremendous transformations." 
F. P. 


Il. foreign countries. 


A Confession of the Inspiration of Scripture within the Prussian Regional 
Church. The pastors Zilz, Miechowitz, O.-S., and TeBmer, Gutzlaffhagen, sent the 
following letter to the Berlin "Reichsbote" after the report of the "Freikirche": "In No. 500 
of the 'Reichsbote' pastor Miller (Annen) reported about the worldview week in Dortmund. 
The first thing he reported was the course of thought of a lecture 'Bible Criticism and Bible 
Faith’ - and with his own approval - which Prof. D. Deifner (Greifswald) held there. Until 
now | have waited in vain for an objection to the assertions of this lecture to be raised by 
the readers of the 'Reichsbote'. Since no one else seems to be doing so, | must do so 
now. | have no intention of starting a controversy about the content of that lecture - it 
seldom results in anything useful, and other people could do that better -; | only want to 
say, as my simple personal confession, that I, as a pastor and theologian, stand firmly on 
the ground of the verbal inspiration of the Bible. The verbal inspiration is not to be ‘finally 
abandoned’, but it is to be ‘finally, that is, until the end of days’, held fast in the believing 
church, in so far as it wants to remain a victorious one. What matters is the divine origin 
of Scripture altogether. Holy Scripture and revelation are identical; the Bible does not 
‘contain’ but 'is' God's Word. No connection is possible between Bible belief and Bible 
criticism. It is the sad thing of our day that even so-called ‘believing’ theology, instead of 
placing itself in humility and simplicity under the Word of God and allowing itself to be 
criticized by it, as the truly great theologians of our Church used to do - | recall from the 
last century only men like Rudolf Stier and Tobias Beck - has been exercising itself in 
supposed human wisdom, which already a Paul in 1 Cor. has duly drawn to us, over 
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the Bible and thinks that it thereby proves its special 'scientificity'. A church which adopts 
such results of its human theology as facts may do apologetics and popular missionary 
work as much as it likes - it takes away its own strength and breaks its weapons. It is the 
strength of the present communion movement and of a large part of the confessional 
Lutherans that they have so far - and God grant that it may remain so! - they have stood 
firmly on the ground of the revealed inspired Bible. We theologians who today still dare to 
stand up for the verbal inspiration of the Bible are regarded by theology and the church 
as ‘backward and unscientific’. This disgrace we bear gladly and patiently; it is, after all, a 
part of the disgrace of Jesus, which becomes glory. Our present-day theology and church, 
however, are urgently advised to once again look into the mirror that a scholar, Aug. 
Friedr. Christ. Vilmar, who was also recognized by the unbelieving world, held up to it in 
the last century in his steel-hard pamphlet 'Die Theologie der Tatsachen Wider die 
Theologie der Rhetorik' (The Theology of Facts Against the Theology of Rhetoric). As a 
student in Berlin | once became enthusiastic about the tricks and dodges of Bible-critical 
theology; the experiences of my life and ministry, as well as the study of the Bible and the 
lives of the great men of God, have brought me 'back-', | say 'forward-' to the simple- 
minded faith in the revealed, inerrancy-free, and error-free truth of the holy Word of God. 
‘Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away.’ Zilz, Miechowitz, 
0.-S." "The foregoing article | agree with wholeheartedly, and certainly await its inclusion 
in the 'Reichsbote.' The HErr still has his seven thousand - | only remind you of the 
Bibelbund - who believe in the infallible word of God without being inferior to the scientific 
theologians in their science. TeBmer, Pastor, Gutzlaffhagen." The "Free Church" prefaces 
this glorious confession with the words, "Two pastors of the Prussian State Church publish 
the following most gratifying testimony to the literal inspiration of the Bible, which we do 
not wish to withhold from our readers, as it is likely to strengthen our faith also, and to 
encourage us to continue in the struggle commanded us for the much misinterpreted and 
disparaged doctrine of verbal inspiration." We recall here that about thirty years ago 
pastors of the Prussian National Church (e.g., Schulze von Walsleben) confessed and 
defended the Scriptural doctrine of inspiration to university theology (e.g., against Prof. 
Zoéckler of Greifswald). Zéckler then wrote against Schulze in the "Evangelische 
Kirchenzeitung.". He declared that verbal inspiration was forever dismissed, and 
concluded with the terrible threat: "The full consequence of the absolute belief in verbal 
inspiration is free-churchism. Pass over to that position [our "Missourian" position is 
meant] which has been zealously cultivated in the American West of late-and the leaving 
of our national and popular churches would soon enough be unavoidable." That was in 
1891. F.P. 

The transfer of the Prag German University to Reichenberg. The history of the 
University of Prague since its foundation (1348) is to a large extent a history of struggle 
because of the opposition between Czechs and other races. This was already the case in 
the times of Johann Hus. In the 
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In 1409, at the instigation of Hus and other Bohemian magistrates, King Wenceslas of 
Bohemia issued a decree according to which the Bohemian "nation" and the three foreign 
"nations" (Bavaria, Poland and Saxony) together were to have only one vote in the 
university. Therefore, in the month of May 1409, the other "nations" emigrated and 
founded the University of Leipzig. This racial struggle, with occasional explosions, has 
continued through the centuries. As a result of recent political changes, history seems 
destined to repeat itself this year. The following is reported from Prague in mid-January 
of this year: "The deputies of the German parliamentary association have submitted a 
motion in parliament for the transfer of the German university from Prague to Reichenberg 
[in northern Bohemia]. The transfer is to be made at the expense of the state, and a 
university library is to be established in Reichenberg during the summer semester of 1922. 
In the justification of the application it is pointed out that, although the application for the 
transfer of the university is not easy for the undersigned in view of the historical 
development of the Prague university, they are convinced that the further prosperity of 
the university and of all the circles which depend on it make the transfer indispensable. 
Since the overthrow, Prague no longer had room for the influx of students and faculty. 
The national areas of friction would be limited by the relocation, which was desired by all 
German parties. As a cultural and economic centre and because of the local conditions, 
Reichenberg is the most suitable location for the university. Until a building is constructed, 
the state could make available state buildings located there." 

Ea: 

To Rome in Germany and to the Berlin "Germania" in particular. From various 
places in Germany, e.g. from Berlin and Wittenberg, it is reported that Rome there is 
coming out extraordinarily boldly and self-confidently. "Scripture and Confession" reports 
the following passage from the Berlin "Germania": "The oath of the Catholics of the 
Diaspora on yesterday's Sunday will resound far and wide in the Catholic hearts of our 
wide fatherland and announce there that the Catholic people in Berlin and in the Mark are 
fully and completely on their guard, notwithstanding the many slanderings and hostilities 
from the opposing side. The foundations of the diaspora parishes stand unshakably firm, 
and industrious hands are busy rebuilding Catholicism in the districts of the Mark, where 
once, centuries ago, magnificent cathedrals were ours. To make Catholicism a 
commanding factor in public life is the indomitable will of the Catholics of our Diaspora. 
The Jubilee Day in Velten is the chief testimony to this." Rome in general and the Berlin 
"Germania" in particular should, with proper reflection, have misgivings about stepping 
out so boastfully in the very country where four hundred years ago Catholicism proved 
itself bankrupt before all the world in a world-historical personality, namely in Luther. The 
purpose of the Christian Church is not, after all, to call "magnificent cathedrals" her own, 
nor to represent a "commanding factor in public life." Rather, the purpose of the Church 
is to answer the question of consciences struck by God's law, "What must | do that | may 
be saved?" And here Rome, in the person of Luther, is shamefully disgraced before all 
the world. 
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had been. Luther, as we know, was born and raised in the Roman Church. He was very 
serious about Catholicism. He thoroughly tried the Roman way of becoming sure of God's 
grace, namely the way of man's works, in years of hot struggle. The result was negative, 
because no flesh is justified before God by the works of the law. Luther became certain 
of the grace of God and of blessedness when God made him recognize the way of his 
own works as a Roman error contrary to Scripture and, on the other hand, opened his 
eyes to the way that is the only way to the grace of God and to blessedness for the people 
in the "Markish districts," in Saxony, in the "wide Fatherland," and in the whole world. This 
is faith in Christ's perfect work of reconciliation, which needs no addition by works of men. 
He who, according to Rome's instruction, attempts this supplement, is met by the word of 
Holy Scripture, "Ye have lost Christ, who would be justified by the law, and have fallen 
from grace." If the Berlin "Germania" and other representatives of Rome had but a little 
knowledge of sin and grace, they would find themselves bankrupts in their propaganda 
for "Catholicism," representing themselves before all the world as rich, while yet they have 
not a penny in their pockets. 
F. P- 

Revival of alchemy? The supposed art of being able to transform base metals into 
noble ones, namely gold, is known to have played a major role in the Middle Ages. 
Albertus Magnus and Roger Bacon tverden mentioned among the alchemists of the 13th 
century. In the centuries that followed, princes, because they were often in money trouble, 
also patronized alchemy and were hoodwinked by the Jews by name. Luther, in a letter 
of March 9, 1845, warns Joachim II of Brandenburg against the alchemical Jews. "For 
that they pretend with alchemy is a great, shameful deception. It is well known that 
alchemy is nothing and can make no money." (St. L. XXlb, 3071.) On May 2 of the same 
year Luther reports to Nikolaus von Amsdorf: "The Margrave's alchemists have escaped, 
having deceived him." (A. a. O., 3086.) Now the following notice recently passed through 
American newspapers: "The report that the manufacture of synthetic (artificial) gold had 
succeeded in Germany finds its confirmation, as it is learned. There is a gram of this 
precious metal somewhere in a German laboratory. The secret of gold production is 
anxiously guarded. Only six persons in the whole country know the new manufacturing 
process. Synthetic gold cannot yet be produced in such quantities as to be considered for 
trade, but the Government is aiding and abetting the very costly experiments to 
accomplish this. The trials also include the manufacture of an electric vacuum smelting 
furnace. If the discovery can be made tradeable, the question would also arise as to 
whether Germany would be allowed to pay for the gold to be made good in artificial gold. 
The end would be, at any rate, that all gold would lose its value and become useless as 
a basis for any coin currency." It is possible that this is only propaganda against Germany, 
which is believed to be capable of all sorts of devious inventions, thereby endangering 
Anglo-Saxon world domination. EuP i 
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The verdict of the Berlin "Reichsbote" on the deceased Pope Benedict XV 
reads as follows: "Benedict masterfully understood how to get on well with the earthly 
powers that now dominate the world and seek to destroy our poor Germany, and how to 
use them for the world domination of the international papacy. Mesh after mesh he has 
woven on the net of papal diplomacy, casting his ‘fishing net' over states and governments. 
Benedict XV was an enemy of Germany. Not only did he never raise his voice in our behalf 
during the war, nor did the 'Vicar of Christ’ object to England's blockade against hunger; 
not only did he silently acquiesce in all the outrageous injustices against us after the war; 
no, in an address delivered to a French delegation on April 6, 1919, Benedict XV openly 
and solemnly proclaimed himself a ‘Frenchman at heart’. Even as a religious zealot 
Benedict XV was an enemy to Germany. He likewise severely insulted Protestantism, 
explicitly naming Luther, in a public address (of August 21, 1915): ‘robbers’, 'servants of 
Satan’, etc. Marriages of Protestants and Catholics not contracted before the Catholic 
priest he has treated in his 'Church Code' as concubinages." The "Reichsbote" in its 
judgment certainly comes closer to the facts than a St. Louis German newspaper, which in 
a necrology called the deceased Pope a true Pope of Peace. 

F.P. 

About Viscount Bryce, who died on January 22, and who was envoy to 
Washington for six years, and who found much favour in America with his pamphlet The 
American Commonwealth, we read in The Nation of the 
February 1: "It is cause for regret that James Bryce could not have stood with John 
Morley and John Burns against the war as Cobden and Bright stood against the 
Crimean ‘war to end war' (when the foes were the 'Slavic Huns of the North’) and 
Bryce himself, Campbell-Bannerman, Lloyd George, and others stood against the 
Boer War. Regrettable, too, is the fact that so sound a historian and investigator lent 
himself to the partisan and unscientific report on the German acts in Belgium which 


has not been wholly [!?] sustained." The reports to which the Nation refers are the 
anonymous libels about German atrocities in Belgium which Bryce issued, thus giving fresh 
impetus to the general agitation for lies. However, even among the great, Bryce is far from 
being the only one who has made such a sacrifice to his "patriotism." F. B. 

With reference to the sentence in the Peace of Versailles about Germany's sole 
guilt in the World War, Prof. Julius Goebel of the University of Illinois in the "Bridge": "Other 
lies of French-English propaganda will fade with time, many have already perished from 
their absurdity, but that story-lie has eaten itself too deeply into the soul of the gullible and 
ignorant millions; it has been repeated too often and too impudently in the press, in the 
pulpit and on the cathedra for one to hope that it will die a quick death of its own accord." 
"As there is no greater insult to the American than to be publicly called a liar when he knows 
himself innocent, so, conversely, he can think of nothing more contemptible than a man, or 
even a people, who cowardly and unjustly allows an untruth to be foisted upon him. Should 
the time come at last when Germany is cleansed of the lie of guilt? 
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- and it will come - but it will never be able to wash away the disgrace which dishonourable 
and cowardly political leaders inflicted on it by consigning their people to slavery on the 
basis of a lie. And more. The disgrace becomes an inexpiable crime in view of the fact 
that the Government has the evidence of Germany's innocence in its hands, but withholds 
it, either out of cowardice or for party-political reasons worthy of cursing." - Certainly, if 
Germany is innocent, it was a nameless and at the same time most disastrous ignominy 
which the representatives of Germany did to their own people when at Versailles they 
also signed the paragraph of Germany's sole guilt, although they did so in order to free 
Germany's women and children from the torture of the famine blockade. But then, who 
has it the greater disgrace, the inquisitor who turns the thumbscrews until he hears what 
he wants to hear, or his victim who finally confesses to a lie in order to free himself from 
torture? Admittedly, if in such a case a man of Luther's courage and truthfulness had 
represented the Germans, what a sublime spectacle Versailles would then have 
presented to the world! F. B. 

The canonical authority of the Vulgate is punished for contempt. A local 
political paper brings the following news from Vienna: "The Telegraph Correspondence 
Bureau reports from Rome that the Congregation of the Holy Office has placed the book 
by the Cistercian Father Dr. Schlagel, Die heiligen Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 
published in Vienna, on the Index librorum prohibitorum, the list of forbidden books. 
The work, published by the Burgverlag in Vienna, is a scholarly translation of the New 
Testament, carried out with great care. That the author has reinterpreted [?] various 
passages of the old text of the Bible, which is based on the Vulgate translation, seems to 
have caused offence in Rome." If the news is true, it is an application of a decree in the 
Tridentine where it is said of the Vulgate that it "shall be held authentic in public lectures, 
disputations, sermons, and interpretations, and that no one shall dare or presume to reject 
it on any pretext." (Sessio IV, Decretum de editione et usu sacrorum librorum.) 

F. P. 

The church treasures in Russia. The Associated Press reports from Moscow: 
"The All-Russian Central Committee has decided to confiscate the valuables of the 
churches of all denominations in Russia and to use the amount received from the sale of 
the same for the relief of the needy in the famine area. The value of this church property 
is said to amount to several hundreds of millions of dollars." If this news is true, the All- 
Russian Central Committee is acting on famous patterns. In Spain, during the last century, 
church property was repeatedly seized by the state and put up for sale (1836, 1855, 
1868), partly in other countries, because there was little money in Spain itself to buy it. A 
Spanish statesman became famous by the saying: "The church is a sponge, which one 
lets soak up from time to time, in order to squeeze it out all the better afterwards." The 
minister sought a justification of this procedure in the common human maxim: "Necessity 
knows no commandment." 

F. P. 
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Constitutional needs of the regional churches of Germany. 


2. A warning voice of collapse. 


Even before the great war, the recently deceased church historian at the University 
of Leipzig, Dr. Albert Hauck, had called the attention of the Protestant Church of Germany 
to a separation of the church from the state that might soon occur, and had called upon his 
fellow church members to become clear as to whether they would welcome the separation 
as a blessing or regard it as a disaster. In a luminous lecture, which still appears in unaltered 
editions after the Revolution of 1918, 1) he had pointed out that in the centuries of the 
Reformation the once tight bond which enclosed State and Church had become very loose. 
"Even when we speak of Landeskirchen, we use a name which no longer corresponds with 
the matter. No German Landeskirche is really the church of the country after which it calls 
itself. For everywhere religious liberty prevails, and accordingly different churches stand 
side by side with equal rights. It is no different when one speaks of the sovereign church 
power. It, too, no longer exists in the former sense. For in all Protestant churches the mixed 
constitution, the coexistence of consistory and synod, has come to rule. Even our parishes 
are no longer merely pastoral districts; by the insertion of presbyterian elements into their 
organism, their transformation into congregations has been, | will not say accomplished, but 
at least begun. Finally, the union of the national churches for the solution of common tasks 
has shaken the conclusion of the national churches against each other. In a word, the 
complete independence of the Church, which was at first the result of its connection with 
the State, no longer exists. But what has remained is the 


1) The Separation of Church and State. A lecture by Dr. Albert Hauck, Professor at 
Leipzig (before the Pastoral Conference at Meissen, May 9, 1912). Sixth, unaltered edition. 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs. 1919. 
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essentials, that on the one hand the church government is handled by sovereign 
authorities, and that on the other hand the state grants the church a far-reaching influence 
over state institutions." 2) 

Furthermore, the speaker had tried to guide the pastoral conference to form correct 
ideas about the motives behind the demand or rejection of the separation of church and 
state, and about the goals to which the advocates and opponents of separation may be 
striving. On the basis of historical facts 3) he showed that "the motives from which this 
demand arose are extraordinarily different. If at first it was raised on religious grounds, in 
the course of time these were replaced by political ones; finally, hostility to religion and 
the Church saw in separation a means of weakening, possibly of destroying the Church, 
and therefore demanded it. "2) The speaker also rightly emphasized the fact that the 
divorce of the Church from the State Wohl was not carried out with complete consistency 
in any country that had accepted the same in principle. "So different are the countries, so 
different are the motives which led to the separation, and so different is the manner of the 
separation. As the separation in the United States took place under the after-effect of 
religious motives, it does not prevent the religious, though not the denominationally 
determined, element from remaining operative in public life: in a number of States persons 
who do not believe in the existence of God and the otherworldly retribution are ineligible 
to hold public office; no less than 31 constitutional charters of American States use in the 
introduction the phrase ‘grateful to Almighty God;' the sessions of Congress 
begin with prayer; the president is empowered to declare days of thanksgiving and 
penitence; the worship of all denominations is protected by penal law, etc. Similar in 
Ireland; here, it is true, the Episcopal Church lost its public-law character by the 
Denationalization Act of 1869; it is organized under the law of associations; but in other 
respects its organization was not touched. It retained the churches which it had in use, 
likewise the cemeteries and school-houses; it received an endowment of five millions of 
pounds (= 100 millions of marks) and the parsonages and parish lands for a cheap 
compensation. It is understood that the Episcopal Church endured denationalization 
without any loss. She has, by the same dis- 


2) Underlined by us. 

3) The Anabaptist movement in the Reformation, the English Congregationalists 
(Robert Browne), the American Baptists (Roger Williams), the Union Constitution of the North 
American Republic of 1787, the denationalization of the Episcopal Church in Ireland, the radical 
strangulation of the Church in France, in Geneva, etc. 
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The church has gained the more in freedom of movement, however. In a similar manner 
the separation has been accomplished in Basle; the Reformed Church retains its church 
and school property, the Old Catholic and Roman Catholic Churches each receive a 
church with parsonage and an endowment of 150,000 and 200,000 francs respectively. 
All parishes have the right to levy cult taxes on their members. The expenses for the clergy 
at hospitals and prisons are borne by the state, just as the theological faculty remains in 
the association of the university. If | am right in my report, the separation did not lead to a 
shaking of the ecclesiastical conditions in Basel. The situation was different in France. 
Here one was not content to deprive the churches of the public-law character which they 
had until the separation, and to leave them otherwise as they were. On the contrary, for 
the Republic the whole ecclesiastical organization has ceased to exist. The French law 
knows only cult associations, which were newly formed on the basis of the law. But these 
cult associations are not free associations, which can form here and there according to 
need, but they are subject to a number of restrictions, they are then under much stricter 
state supervision than the great mass of the other associations, and finally they are 
extraordinarily constricted from a financial point of view: they can levy contributions, but 
these must be intended exclusively for cult purposes; collections for purposes of the poor 
are inadmissible. Likewise, the accumulation of assets is excluded; only the formation of 
a reserve fund is permitted, which, however, may not exceed three to six times the annual 
expenses. Only the fact that the cult associations are permitted to unite to form cult 
associations makes it possible for the churches to continue to exist. If one thinks of the 
words separation of church and state as meaning a free church in a free state, this may 
be true in Ireland, but it is not true in France. Here they do not mean freedom of the Church 
at all: the Churches no longer exist legally, and the cult associations are restricted and 
confined in their activities in the most important respects. - The idea of separation of the 
Church from the State, it follows from what has been said, has by no means a uniform, 
definite content. Everything depends on the way in which the separation is carried out." 
(pp. 9. 14 ff.) 

These oral remarks of the orator were intended in his time, and their repeated 
publication in print is still intended today, not only to offer the contemplative minds of 
church people an interesting, intellectual occupation, but they pursued the highly practical 
purpose of preparing the Protestant Church of Germany for an_ ecclesiastical 
reorganization which the orator saw approaching. He wanted to induce both the 
opponents and the promoters of the movement to separate the church from the state to 
give a conscientious account of the reasons for their position in the ever more burning 
issue of the church. 
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the question of time; and his detailed description of the execution of the principle of 
separation in various countries was to presage a prudent and just handling of the principle 
in Germany when the time would have come. 4) With a clear view he thus characterized 
the situation before the war: "Now what is Germany's attitude to this question? That 
separation is neither intended by the State nor demanded by the Church is obvious. But 
it would be more than folly to judge that the question of separation is not our concern. In 
our country, too, it is one of the great problems that occupy the general public. It already 
plays a role in the opposition of the political parties. Point 6 of the Erfurt Programme of 
the German Social Democracy declares religion to be a private matter, demands the 
abolition of all expenditure from public funds for church purposes, but on the other hand 
declares itself in favour of the complete independence of the churches in the ordering of 
their affairs. One does no injustice to Social Democracy if one does not accept the desire 
to make the churches 


4) Americans can benefit from the thoughtful study of Hauck's little paper in other ways 
as well. First of all, it can protect us from self-conceit, which we may be inclined to do, because 
the separation of church and state has long been established as a principle in our constitution. 
But let us not conceal from ourselves that the implementation of this principle, to which we have 
been paying homage for 135 years, is still deficient. In addition to the inconsistencies in our 
national practice mentioned by Hauck, others could be listed, e.g. the appointment of chaplains 
in the army and the fleet. In addition to this, the principle of separation itself is by no means 
secure. Our history shows many an encroachment of the state into church territory and of the 
church out of state territory. We have influential groups in our country who are openly working 
towards an amalgamation of state and church interests. On the other hand, Hauck's remarks 
can save us both from premature joy and from too sensitive disappointment at the sight of the 
ecclesiastical situation in Germany. The loudest shouters and most nefarious agitators for the 
separation of Church and State in Germany are people before whom a Christian crosses 
himself. To them the separation is not merely an end, a final end, and a solemn declaration of 
principle, but a means to a further end, and the prelude to a ghastly rape of the Church, just as 
in France. There was a rapture in our country a few years ago for efforts at liberty in Germany, 
and the Friends of German Democracy were very active here in supporting the German 
strivers for liberty. There has been a strange silence in this piece since then. France was 
similarly raved about until the atheist Viviani visited our congress and let himself be heard as if 
he saw atheistic comrades-in-arms in our legislators. If citizens of the present German Republic 
regard the separation of Church and State with mixed feelings and a certain uneasiness, it is 
sometimes not because they dislike the principle, but because they detest the circumstances 
under which the principle was hurled among the masses, and perhaps because they fear the 
subsequent effects of the principle. 
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The Social Democrats, too, can be assumed to be in favour of the idea of separation, not 
for the same reason as the Social Democrats. It can also be assumed that the Socialist 
People's Party is in favour of the idea of separation, but not for the same reason as the 
Social Democracy. The ideals of the democracy of the last century still have an effect on 
it: they were first aimed at the implementation of full religious freedom: equal rights for all 
religious societies, elimination of all privileges of any church. But these thoughts led 
further; already the 5th Article of the Fundamental Rights of 1848 declared: "There is 
furthermore no state church. In this did not yet lie the separation. But it prepared the way 
for it. Thus, even in the last century, a part of the democratic movement took up the 
demand for separation. An opponent of it is the ultramontane party: its position is bound 
by the fact that Pius IX, in his Syllabus of 1864, expressly counted the sentence: Ecclesia 
a statu, statusque ab ecclesia sejungendus est, among the praecipui nostrae aetatis 
errores. As far as | know, the position of the conservatives and the national liberal party 
on the separation question has not yet been fixed. But one will hardly be mistaken if one 
regards the Conservatives in general as opponents of separation; and if one assumes of 
the National Liberals that after some hesitation they will side with their electoral allies. If 
this is correct, it is to be expected that in the foreseeable future there will be a majority in 
favor of separation in the parliamentary bodies." (p. 16 ff.) And so it came to pass. The 
parties in the Reichstag took a somewhat different shape at the Revolution and in 
consequence of it, but on the whole the historian has correctly foreseen the things that 
have come. 

But as a teacher of his contemporaries, Hauck went a significant step further to 
enable them to take a level-headed stand on the question of separation. He carefully 
weighs the advantages and disadvantages of separation for both the church and the state. 
By preserving the medieval popular church under the protection of the secular authorities, 
the state secured for itself a wide-ranging agreement of the moral views of its citizenry, 
the majority of whom belonged to Christianity, and thus created the indispensable 
precondition for its lasting existence. By having at the same time in its hands the 
leadership of the ecclesiastical power, the State prevented the re-emergence of 
Papocaesarism, the competition of the ecclesiastical power with the power of the State. 
The Church grew under the protection of the State in external peace and security, and 
was able to expand unhindered by the proclamation of the truths of salvation in the house 
of God and in the school, by a manifold service of love, and by the consolidation of its 
wholesome orders in the pious customs propagated from generation to generation. This 
advantage was claimed by the speaker for some 
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superficial minds among his listeners to value far more highly than the "item of religious 
expenditure in the budget of the State which secures the physical existence of the 
Church." 

Now, however, he came to speak of the great "who" with whom, unfortunately, so 
many who are enthusiastic about maintaining the old conditions either do not reckon at all 
or reckon far too lightly: the "commonality of worldview on the basis of biblical Christianity," 
which had been the unchallenged prerequisite for the prosperous cooperation of state and 
church in the graceful picture of the past that the speaker had drawn. He contrasted this 
with the present, with its "marked lack of this common ground". Unfortunately, the modern, 
enlightened "scientist" now had his say; he justified the lack he had just noted thus: "Now, 
we cannot deceive ourselves, this unity is gone. And let us not deceive ourselves about 
this either: it has fallen away not as a victim of the carelessness or iniquity of a few 
generations ungrateful to the past; but it had to fade away, because the progress of 
mankind led beyond the point reached in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Biblical 
criticism destroyed the contemplation and use of the Scriptures which gave the Reformers 
their deathly courage and the Orthodox their good conscience. But biblical criticism was 
in the right against the traditional views of the 16th and 17th centuries. Natural Science 
Destroyed the World View in which our Fathers delighted and edified. But natural science 
was in the right against the poetic contemplation of the universe and the ideas born of 
imagination about its becoming. Individualism was in the right when it emphasized the 
personal character of religion. Now it is certainly true that those are more childish than 
children who desire for the present a brand-new religion which they hope to invent 
themselves ‘on the basis of the results of natural science’ or perhaps believe they have 
already invented. But it is understandable why the ecclesiastical views are widely shaken, 
abandoned by innumerable people. It is the effect of the present state of our cultural 
development. It is strengthened, on the one hand, by the hostility of social democracy to 
the Church, rooted in political views, and, on the other hand, by the aversion of the living 
world to the moral barriers which Christianity sets up; finally, also by political concerns 
which the power of the international clericalism of the Catholic Church raises: justified and 
unjustified factors work together to bring about the break with the older views, to bring 
about the crisis of Christianity before which we stand at the present time." (p. 20 ff.) 

To demand the continuance of the connection between Church and State under 
these conditions is to sanction unpleasant contradictions. To the principally unchurched 
German of the present he- 
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it seems a challenge when an oath in religious form is demanded of him. The request that 
he swear by a God he does not recognize outrages him. Teachers "to whom Christ is but 
a parallel to Ribezahl, and to whom God the Father stands on no other line than Wotan," 
will take the religious instruction enjoined upon them as involuntary humour, or, as we 
would say in this country, as a practical joke. Such incidents are, as it were, attempts to 
squeeze someone into a skirt made for an entirely different person. On the other hand, 
the service rendered by the Church to the unchurched masses with Word and Sacrament 
at baptisms, confirmations, marriages, funerals, and in the administration of the Lord's 
Supper is a senseless opus operatum and a lumping together of the sanctuaries. The 
church baptizes children whom it has not the slightest guarantee will be educated in their 
baptismal vows. She blesses marriages which she knows are neither made nor to be made 
in the sight of God. "She understands at the grave of such as knew nothing but this life, to 
whom the resurrection was a child's tale, and eternal life a figment of the imagination, the 
consolation of eternal life, and the joyful resurrection from the dead." 

It follows from all this that the question of the separation of Church and State is a 
very serious one. Conditions existing on the basis of legal decrees or custom cannot 
possibly continue. But a really useful solution of the question will not be reached by a 
frivolous decision either for or against divorce on the basis of the party interests of those 
who make the decision. In particular, the church must ask itself whether it is equipped for 
separation from the state, whether it can enter into entirely new circumstances without 
loss. After it has been deprived of the support of the state, it will stand there as a branch 
without organization, which as a whole will not know what it has the power, the authority, 
the right, and the duty to do, even though individual men or associations may recognize 
the right in it and strive toward it. "Therefore it is urgently necessary to further develop the 
presbyterial and synodal orders, also the financial independence of the church, and above 
all to work so that the existing orders cease to be dead letters. Unfortunately, this is often 
the case now; but if we look to the future, we cannot doubt that the living individual 
congregation is the organization on which everything depends. Some congregationalist 
salt would be quite needed for us in Germany." (p. 26f.) 

A little more decisiveness and Lutheran "one-sidedness" according to the principle 
of congregational independence, congregational sovereignty, congregational rights and 
obligations, would have made this execution more effective in some places. 
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points could have been wished. But it has at decisive points, apart from the modern- 
scientific narrowness of the author, stated the right thing in clear words. According to 
Hauck's last sentence, one could hardly recommend anything better to the Church of 
Germany, which is struggling for a new constitution, than a thorough study of Walther's 
"Rechte Gestalt." Unfortunately, it seems as if Hauck's warning word will die away in the 
wind. 

D. 
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(Conclusion.) 
3. The Puritans. 


A number of Puritans who were dissatisfied with the State Church of England were 
in the village of Scrooby. They had to put up with a lot of ridicule from the state church, 
but they remained untroubled by the government, and only when they made preparations 
to escape secretly from England, contrary to the laws of the land, did the state government 
interfere, but even then treated them very mildly and humanely. Nevertheless, they 
managed to escape from England to Amsterdam in 1609. From there they moved to 
Leyden and formed a Puritan community. Here the plan matured among them to emigrate 
to the New World. The motives for leaving Holland were partly patriotic, partly economic, 
partly religious. Bradford, one of their leaders and later governor of Plymouth, mentions 
as motives: the difficulty many of them had in making a living, the improbability of the 
growth of their church and the fear that its members would lose their way in the course of 
time, the temptations to which their children were exposed, and finally their desire to 
spread the gospel in the New World. To this Winslow adds, it was their intention to remain 
Englishmen, and it was impossible for them to give their children so good an education 
as they themselves had received; to this they had had little success, and as little prospect 
of success, in influencing the Dutch to reform their Sabbath. Already Queen Elizabeth 
had determined that countries of barbarians, where Englishmen settled, should be 
connected with her realms of England and Ireland, and that those who would be born 
there or emigrate thither should have the rights of a free native of the realm. 

English business men put their money into the enterprise of emigration in the hope 
of profit, while some of the emigrants were guided by higher motives, and thus the first 
colony of New England was the child of two very different parents. In 
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of the share company formed for the enterprise, each share certificate was to be £10 ($50 
- about $250 in today's money). Each emigrant received one share certificate, and a 
second if he equipped himself to the said amount or paid his passage. All profits from 
labor went into the common treasury, from which each received food, clothing, and other 
necessities. After seven years, all the property, including houses, land and cash, was to 
be distributed among the share-holders in proportion. The money paid in for the shares - 
the capital was almost entirely subscribed in London - amounted to about £7000 by the 
year 1624. 

The emigrants were by no means all members of the congregation in Leyden; only 
a third of this congregation took part in the enterprise, and their numbers were increased 
on the voyage during the landing in England. Among the 102 emigrants who came to 
America on the Mayflower, there were at most a dozen, 
which can be traced back even remotely to Scrooby and his neighborhood as a starting 
point. Only 33 of the emigrants had been members of the community in Leyden, the rest 
had come from London. In July they had left Holland, and after an adverse sojourn in 
England, the smallerst had arrived at the 
6. September from Plymouth. The hope of the emigrants to obtain from King James a 
grant of religious freedom had not been fulfilled. The king would not, under his broad seale, 
grant them religious toleration according to their desire; this would have placed him in 
serious political embarrassment; but he was willing, it seems, "to be lenient with them, 
and not to put anything in their way, provided they would be peaceable. 

After a long, stormy voyage, Cape Cod was sighted, and after further cruises and 
crossings, anchor was dropped in Provincetown harbor. On December 21, 1620, they 
landed at Plymouth Rock, on the coast of what was to become Massachusetts. It was not 
a friendly coast, not a rich, fertile area, plus it was an inhospitable season. In the early 
days the colonists had to struggle with many adversities, with food shortages and 
privations, found only insufficient shelter; consequently many diseases set in, and death 
reaped richly. But soon their depressed condition was lifted. Through their diligence the 
forests were cleared, and gardens and fields took the place of the former wilderness. By 
hunting fur-bearing animals, fishing, industriousness and trade they attained prosperity. 
Especially the fur trade with the Indians on the one hand and with Europe on the other 
hand was a strongly flowing source of income for them. Bible and beaver have been called 
the mainstays of the young colony; the former held out its hope and zu- 
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Verficht upright, the latter with his fur sought paid their bills due in Europe. 

When the fringe of small settlements grew up along the coast, it was, as it were, a 
frontier marker of Europe; but when new settlements grew up, advancing farther and 
farther inland, an American frontier marker was formed. The frontier edge in New England 
was not formed by isolated hunters or fur trappers and traders, nor by the family of the 
pioneer farmer, but by the town. Whenever a piece of wilderness was cleared, it was not 
to plant there a solitary hermit's cabin, but the homestead of an orderly commonwealth, 
complete with church and town government, destined to become the new center of a 
civilization alien to the savage, and a permanent, immovable, expanding center at that. 
When the French trader or trapper plunged into the forest and the green branches closed 
behind him, it was to enter into the life of the savage, which, unchanged by him, flowed 
on in its course. If, on the other hand, Englishmen had converted forest lands into fields, 
and erected a church, and claimed, by virtue of their title deeds, an undisputed title to their 
newly acquired square miles of land, it was as if a great boulder had been planted in the 
stream of the life of the savages, so that it was now forced to flow around the new 
obstruction. Thus the outpost line of civilization advanced farther and farther into the 
territory of the savages. The colonists from Europe received more and more new 
immigrants, one colony followed the other, one settlement after the other came into being, 
the natives were pushed back further and further. 

The Puritans were not unmindful of their pious purpose to spread the gospel in the 
New World. They gathered the Indians on the outskirts of civilization into villages in the 
area of white settlement to preach the gospel to them and unite them with a Christian 
community. This missionary work had no appreciable success in Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, but in the Massachusetts and Plymouth colonies it had made significant 
progress by the time of Philip's war. Here John Eliot (¢ 1690 at the age of 86), called the 
Apostle of the Indians, labored. He translated the Bible for the Indians, also wrote a 
catechism and a grammar in the Indian language. Eliot's and his associates' efforts were 
crowned with blessed success, so that about 4000 Indians were converted. A 
considerable number of these "praying Indians," as they were called, dwelt scattered 
among the Puritans in many villages, 1100 of the same in Massachusetts alone. 

Most of the new arrivals at Plymouth Colony, 
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perhaps a third of the population, had the audacity to rest from work on Christmas Day, 
and to celebrate the day with such "ungodliness" as pole-throwing and ball-playing in the 
streets, also to celebrate May Day by erecting a maypole in the manner customary in 
England. The strict code of Puritan morality and custom prevailed by suppressing these 
amusements. Suppression and subjection was the keynote to which the life of New 
England was perpetually tuned. This, however, had not produced a general morality, but 
at least the appearance of it, and a great deal of hypocrisy. If you must make noise," 
Governor Bradsord shouted to the ballplayers, do it secretly, and "nothing of the kind has 
been attempted since, at least not publicly. Decades afterward, he had cause to reflect on 
the immense mass of crimes of an unnameable nature, "such as, to my knowledge, do not 
occur in any other place to a higher or even to such a degree." Puritanism did well to 
oppose immorality, but it must be admitted that, by depriving the working classes and 
others of the opportunity of recreation, it has itself bred the grosser manifestations of vice, 
and has helped to increase the sins which it most abhorred. Those who lacked the taste 
or the disposition to find relief from the deadly monotony of their long extended labors in 
theological discussions, and who found themselves cut off from their old accustomed 
pleasures, fell into drunkenness and sexual debauchery, both of which were very common 
in Puritan New England. 

The inhabitants of the border strip were made up of different kinds of people. There 
were those who sought easier and faster progress and economic improvement there; there 
were others who did not like the prosaic life in a well-ordered community and to whom the 
adventurous life on the border was more appealing; but there were also those who loved 
more freedom and saw themselves threatened with punishment in the old communities 
because they were unable to conform to the social, religious and political views that 
prevailed there, even if only to offer lip service. 

There was as little room in Massachusetts for those who disagreed with the rulers 
in any one piece-if only so much-as in England in such a case, and those who had come 
to this colony in the hope of enjoying greater religious toleration and political liberty found 
themselves disappointed as soon as they arrived. Prospects of economic improvement, 
love of liberty, and desire for adventure drove the settlers to extend the frontiers farther 
and farther. Added to this was an insatiable hunger for land. Roger Williams wrote: land 
became "one of the gods of New England." In the race for land and power, the people of 
the Massa- 
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The Massachusetts colony, by virtue of its population, sources of aid, and central location, 
had tremendous advantages over weaker colonies, to which was added the low conduct 
of disregarding the prior rights of others. On the Connecticut, Pilgrims of the Plymouth 
Colony had purchased and occupied land, from which the Dorchester people of the 
Massachusetts Colony sought to oust them. On remonstrance from Bradford, the 
governor of the Plymouth Colony, the Dorchester people had the forehead to reply, that 
God "in his kind providence has provided it for us," to which Bradford sharply retorted, 
"they should not abuse the name of divine providence with such speeches." 
Massachusetts, however, was strong, and Plymouth was weak. Negotiations took place, 
which ended by requiring the Plymouth people to cede fifteen sixteenths! of the land to 
Massachusetts, for which they received a small sum of money, and so they retained only 
one sixteenth! of the whole territory belonging to them by right and justice. 

Schooling was given extraordinary care for that time. The village school, with the 
town meeting and the Congregationalist congregation, soon became the characteristic 
feature of community life in New England. In Massachusetts it was enacted by law in 1647 
that every town of fifty families was to maintain a teacher of reading and writing, and 
every town of one hundred families was to establish a Latin school. Every town in 
Connecticut had provisions for elementary education, and every county had its Latin 
school. Even Plymouth, despite its poverty, had provided quite well for this. In Harvard 
High School, founded in 1636, the colonies had an institution for higher learning. 

The population of New England increased rapidly; by 1640 it had risen to about 
8000; in 1690 it was estimated at 82,000. In Massachusetts only one-fifth of the population 
were members of a parish. With the population the growth in property and wealth kept 
pace. The Massachusetts colony, in the first twelve years of its existence, expended 
£200,000 - by the money value of our day, perhaps $5,000,000 - for its settlement. 


4. State and Church of the Puritans. 


Many were dissatisfied with the introduction of the state church in England, because 
the Reformation had not gone far enough for them. Even before the introduction was 
completed, a congregation had formed in London in 1566, which was popularly called 
"Puritans or Unspotted Lambs of the Lord" or "the Saints". The members themselves 
called their congregation "the pure or spotless religion." Some of them had met Calvin in 
Geneva and revered him as their role model in church life. 
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and in doctrine, including his doctrine of election by grace. Those who did not believe, like 
the Puritans, did not belong to the elect and were therefore condemned by God to eternal 
damnation. The Old Testament, in particular, was their heart's delight; from it they took 
almost exclusively their sermon texts, and it always gave them occasion to justify their 
most inhuman and bloodthirsty actions. Christ, after all, was in their theology, but 
according to their spirit they could be considered almost more Jews than Christians. Their 
laws were the laws of the Old Testament; their Sabbath was the Jewish, not the Christian 
Sunday. When an extract of laws was made in Massachusetts in 1641, a draft had been 
submitted out of this spirit - admittedly without finding acceptance - composed entirely of 
passages from the Bible, forty-six of which were taken from the Old Testament, and only 
two from the New. Nothing was so slight as to be indifferent; the cut of their garments, 
their names, their very ordinary usages of intercourse, could all be placed in accordance 
with the will of God. This will was once for all expressed in the Bible, and in the Bible alone, 
and the Puritan believed that he alone had the key to that Bible, that he alone was the 
right interpreter for the rest of mankind. In England the Puritans were in the minority both 
among the pastors and among the laity, and therefore they were required to submit to the 
majority. The Puritans groaned under this pressure; freed from it in America, they became 
oppressors themselves! If one has reason to censure the Church of England for the 
oppression of the Puritans, then the Puritans must be censured just as severely for 
oppressing the minorities in New England. Already Cromwell had exclaimed in Parliament, 
"What greater hypocrisy can there be than when those who opposed the bishops, after 
the yoke is taken from them, become themselves the greatest oppressors!" For one and 
the same course of action there can be no two rules for judgment, and the Puritans, who 
had the power in New England, and abused it to oppress the minority, were, if anything, 
the more culpable. 

From the Puritan circle in England emigration sprang first to Holland and then to 
America, and thus the spirit of Puritanism was transplanted to the New World. The first 
colony of the Puritans was that of Plymouth, which was soon followed by others, among 
which especially that on Massachusetts Bay played a great role. A trading company had 
been formed in England, which obtained a charter from King Charles I. in 1629 for its 
proposed settlement on the Charles River at Massachusetts Bay. Thus, in 1630, about 
1000 settlers came over, settling in districts later known as Charlestown, Boston, Medford, 
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Watertown, Roxbury, Lynn and Dorchester Towns have become known. The 
Massachusetts Bay colony soon came to flourish, attained great importance, exercised 
an important influence, and has a history rich in content. The charter was issued in five 
names and their comrades in trade; the total membership was about 110. A general 
authority (General Court) was to meet quarterly, and annually to elect a governor, 
lieutenant governor, and an authority of assistants, consisting of eighteen members; six 
of the latter, with the governor or his representative, formed a quorum. The General 
Authority had the power of supplementing itself from the members of the society, and of 
making necessary laws and ordinances, not inconsistent with the laws of England. 

In 1631, the members of the Company, contrary to the charter, left to the assistants 
the right of electing alone the governor and his representative; and the charter was 
violated in other respects also. Now, as only sixteen to twenty members of the Company 
had come over, some of whom had died, and others had returned to England, the case 
occurred that the political rights of a commonwealth of perhaps 2000 persons rested in 
the hands of a tiny clique of twelve; 99’ per cent of the population were without suffrage 
or representation. This was done with the knowledge and will of the leaders. They wanted 
a Bible State, in which the political and religious principles, according to their mutual 
relations, would be in accordance with the will of God, in the sense, of course, in which it 
was understood and declared by them, the rulers in power. In October 1639 it was 
determined that all governmental affairs should be ordered according to the word of God, 
and already in 1636 it had been decided that the authorities should decide all legal cases 
according to the existing laws and, where a law was lacking, according to the law of God. 
The regents, who now had the power, considered themselves as such as were fit and 
competent before others for their post, and the others as their wards. They, who had put 
their fortunes into the enterprise, were filled with jealousy and anxiety lest the control of 
the form of government, of law and order and legislation, should pass into other hands. In 
such a Papal State no political question could be considered without its bearing on religion 
and the Church, no religious opinion discussed without contemplating its consequence 
for the secular regiment. But since it was to be feared that the inhabitants who lacked civil 
rights would emigrate if they insisted on the old position, they helped themselves by 
granting the right to vote, but limiting its significance. 

A close connection existed between the clergy and the high authorities, as the 
assistants were soon called. These people 
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They wanted to found a state for the glory of God and to establish a firm order in the service 
of true religion, but in such a way that they would have the supreme power in this 
construction. If the Puritan oligarchy had retained and extended its power, we should have 
very little of civil liberty and religious toleration. In any case which threatened to weaken or 
to call in question the existing relations between Church and State, that the latter had a 
right and a duty to demand the strictest submission to the doctrines and usages of the 
former, it could be safely counted upon that the authorities and clergy would 
conscientiously hold together. Any criticism of superiors in Church and State and of their 
manner of government met with sharp rebuke and severe punishment. A certain Ratcliffe 
had spoken somewhat freely of the church government of the congregation at Salem. For 
this "wicked and vexatious speech," as the crime is termed by the court in its sentence, he 
was whipped through, had both his ears cut off, was fined the prohibitive sum of £50, was 
hounded out of the colony. One Thomas Gray was driven from the colony for an 
undisclosed crime, his house razed, and all Englishmen forbidden to give him shelter under 
pain of severe punishment. Thomas Dexter was caned, fined £50, and deprived of his right 
to vote, for his speech, "This censorious government will spoil everything." H. Lynn, "for 
writing falsely and maliciously against the government and administration of justice here," 
was punished by lashing and banishment, while Thomas Knowles was put in the cane for 
saying that if he were punished he would have the legality of the sentence examined in 
England. Blackstone, an old settler, spoke the opinion of many when he said that the 
tyranny of the "Lord Bishops" had only been changed into that of the "Lord Brethren." 

In 1631 there landed in Boston Roger Williams, a man of engaging character, who 
had the reputation of being a pious preacher. He soon came forth with the doctrine that 
the power of the authorities was to be limited to civil affairs, and that they had no right to 
punish the desecration of the Sabbath or other offenses against religion. He also denied 
the right of the authorities to administer an oath. He then proclaimed the doctrine, which 
shook the legal existence of the colony: the land of the colony belonged to the Indians; the 
king had no right to grant a charter, and the colony should repent of having accepted it. 
This last was probably the chief heresy in the eyes of the authorities; in the eyes of the 
clergy it was the theory of religious toleration. Their judgment was, "Whoever persistently 
defends such opinions as may bring a church into heresy, apostasy, or tyranny, and that 
the civil authorities may not 
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may interpose," which was to be removed. Williams was tried, and the sentence was 
banishment. Fearing he would be sent back to England, he fled in mid-January through 
trail-less forests shrouded in snow to the hospitable Indians of Narragansett Bay. Here he 
founded the Rhode Island colony, where a sere spirit prevailed, and where even those of 
other faiths, such as Baptists and Quakers, were tolerated. 

As the pastors, with their prestige and influence, assisted the authorities in their 
oligarchical government, so the authorities assisted the pastors in their tyrannical church 
government, so that one spoke of a theocracy. A small minority thought it their duty to 
force their opinions and ways upon the rest. It was a fundamental article of Massachusetts 
Puritanism that in matters with the veneer of moral worth a minority had in some degree 
the "divine right" to impose its will on the majority and to use the arm of secular authority 
to do so, thus enforcing its views of morality on the nation. The Puritan believed no more 
in the political rights of the individual as such, or in democracy, than he did in religious 
toleration, and Massachusetts leaders rejected both with equal vehemence. The 
enterprise of making the moral conviction of a minority a prescriptive law for all was by no 
means confined to New England at the beginning of the seventeenth century. It was, and 
still is, a characteristic of Puritanism, Wherever it will but be wholesome. At the same time 
that Governor Bradsord was prohibiting Christmas games in Plymouth, the authorities in 
Bermuda were passing laws that all "Sabbath violators" should be hauled into court, and 
such were termed those who did not attend church, or who left it during the service, or 
who obtained physical recreation by games or exercise, or who did any service work, or 
ripening, fishing, splitting wood, digging potatoes, carrying loads, threshing grain, among 
a long list of other offences. 

As no congregations were admitted into Massachusetts except those which had 
been 

orga 
nized after the "New England manner," the 
The result was that those who could not join them were politically disenfranchised and 
they and their children were cut off from the benefits of Christian fellowship and instruction. 
Only a church member could be given the right to vote. To become a member of a 
congregation it was not enough that one professed the doctrines of the church and 
promised to live a pious life, but one must also have been converted with palpable 
stirrings. Of this conversion one had to make a declaration before the congregation, telling 
it in what manner and 
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The first thing that was said was that the spirit was felt to work within him. If a person did 
not understand this, he was excluded from the Christian community and consequently also 
from the right to vote in the civil community, and his children were denied baptism and 
participation in church life. The Puritan congregation, therefore, consisted only of those 
who could convince the other members of the congregation of the conversion that had 
happened to them. The highly respected Boston pastor, John Cotton, wrote with 
characteristic, far-fetched use of Old Testament scripture: "The stones which were to be 
used in the building of Solomon's temple were hewn square and prepared before they 
were put into the wall. . . and why, if not to signify that no members should be received 
into the church of Christ but such as were hewn and made square, to lie in a straight line 
and contiguous to Christ and his members." 

The superiors in church and state of the Puritans were not to be trifled with. A Mrs. 
Hutchinson, for criticizing the pastors, was banished with her brother-in-law Wheelwright; 
two of their judges were expelled from the church: one for taking part in a petition in favor 
of Wheelwright, the other for believing him innocent; and the latter was not only deprived 
of the right to vote, but threatened with banishment if he should speak anything that would 
disturb the peace; another was deprived of the right to vote, and banishment was bestowed 
upon him. Then seven of the signers of that petition were punished by deprivation of the 
right to vote, but ten others, who penitently confessed their "sin" of signing, were pardoned. 
A law was passed to the effect: Anyone who would "blaspheme" any sovereign person or 
authority, or any of their governmental measures and steps, should be fined and 
imprisoned, deprived of the right to vote, or banished. 

It was now evident that no voice could rise to censure any act of the civil and 
ecclesiastical authorities, and that the minds and lives of the 10,000 or so inhabitants of 
Massachusetts had come entirely under the power of their rulers. A man who, in company 
with a number of others, had undertaken to organize a church without having obtained the 
permission of the authorities and clergy, was fined £20, and committed to prison for as 
long as would please the court. Hugh Buet, found guilty of "heresy," received sentence to 
leave the colony within three weeks on pain of hanging. Two others were thrown into prison 
for censuring the government and clergy; for the same offence Catherine Finch was to be 
whipped through. In 1635 a 
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A law was passed making church attendance compulsory for all residents, with fines and 
imprisonment. Three years later it was established by law that every inhabitant, whether 
a church member or not, should be taxed for the support of the pastors. Also, the law was 
now adopted: If any man be excommunicated from the church, he must endeavor to be 
readmitted within six months, or he shall be "fined, imprisoned, banished, or further." This 
ominous "further" was evidently intended to denote death, and it is difficult to conceive of 
a measure more calculated to educate a race of hypocrites. 

We meet here a society of people who repelled, oppressed, and banished other 
people, or at least deprived them of all political rights, not because they were unsavory 
citizens or immoral, but because they refused to accept the particular church government 
and doctrine which the early settlers had developed in the American wilderness. The 
theocracy of Massachusetts, under the leadership of its pastors, had departed far from 
the current of English life, which had always shown a healthy hatred of the interference 
of ecclesiastical regiment in civic affairs. Prominent men of the opposition in England at 
that time, who entertained thoughts of emigration, could not be willing to place their 
political rights and their political careers entirely in the hands of the narrow-minded 
pastors and congregations of little Massachusetts. So many of those who later emigrated 
directed their steps elsewhere. Emigration showed a way out; this way out was taken by 
a very large part of the population of the colony of New Haben, and these people indicated 
that they preferred the "Christless rule" of Connecticut, with its property requirements for 
the right to vote, to the pressure of the New Haben congregations. While elsewhere, in 
the growth of the colonies, concessions were necessarily made in the spirit of liberty and 
toleration under the difficulties that arose, in Massachusetts the difficulties were met in 
the spirit of men who, out of honest conviction, did not want to know about democracy 
and toleration, and who, under the pressure of circumstances, made concessions in 
which they lacked all confidence. 

The Cambridge Platform, adopted in 1648, determined in regard to the procedure 
of discipline, that the whole force of the state should be exerted to compel obedience and 
submission to the regiment and decision of the clergy. "Idolatry, blasphemy, heresy, 
utterance of pernicious and dangerous opinions," says the platform, "shall be suppressed 
and punished by the power of the state. If one or more congregations become schismatic, 
break away from the other congregations, or persistently and incorrigibly pursue their own 
corruptions, they shall be punished. 
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If they walk in the way contrary to the rule of the Word, then in such a case the authorities 
shall take such measures as the case may require. What these early American 
persecutors, drunk with their own conceit, intended to be understood by "as the case may 
require," namely, in the case of people refusing to accept the personal interpretation of 
these gentlemen of the mind and ways of Almighty God, can be seen from clear examples. 
In the summer of the same year, some Baptists, John Clark, one of the most excellent 
citizens of Rhode Island, Obadiah Holmes, and John Crandall, representing the Baptist 
church at Newport, made a visit to Lynn, an old and infirm member of their community. In 
1644 a law had been passed punishing with banishment anyone who would speak 
publicly or secretly against the "orthodox" Massachusetts doctrine of baptism. 
Immediately the three Baptists named were arrested; Clark was fined £20, Holmes £30, 
and Crandall £5. When they could not pay, they were whipped through. 

The theocracy had now attained in its representatives such a height of wisdom 
conceit and self-conceit, as if they were the only possessors of the knowledge of God and 
the only rightful interpreters of his will for the world, that either all liberty of thought and 
conscience in Massachusetts must die or its power be overthrown. In the ensuing 
struggle, the clergy and authorities in authority were ready to shed rivers of blood. Drako's 
sinister, blood-curdling countenance gazes at us from the Puritan laws. 

At the hearings on the charter, the attorney general of England objected to the 
Massachusetts statutes that imposed the death penalty on stiff-necked, unruly children 
for civil marriage, fines for celebrating Christmas Day, penalties on children who played 
on Sunday, and laws against heresy. Fanaticism celebrated its blood orgies in the 
persecution of the Quakers. 

Even after the blood trials had ceased, a new law decreed that the Quakers should 
be seized, tied to a cart with their upper bodies exposed, and whipped through every town 
to the frontier of the colony. The gruesome list of Quaker punishments concludes. By the 
year 1659, in the Puritan colonies, especially in Massachusetts, 40 Quakers had been 
flogged, 64 imprisoned, over 40 driven into exile; one had been branded, three had had 
their ears cut off, five had been denied appellation to England, four had been executed, 
while many others had acquiesced in various ways. 

| have arranged and compiled the author's communications according to certain 
points of view, without thereby having exhausted even approximately the rich contents of 
the book. In my excerpts 
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| have reproduced the author's news and judgments - gladly also according to his words - 
in the form of a few extracts; if his account has been condensed, then the meaning and 
opinion of the author has not been changed thereby. If what | have presented has 
awakened in this or that of my readers the desire to read the book for themselves, so that 
they may then recommend it to their friends for reading and to a public library for purchase, 
then my effort and labor have not been in vain. 

The author holds out the prospect of a continuation of his work in the preface. We 


await it with eager anticipation and wish it a happy success. Vivat sequens! Jos. 
Schmidt. 
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Published by Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo: 

1. "Seventy-five years of blessings." By Theo. Engelder. 3 Cts.; 100: $2.00 plus 
postage. 

2. "Seventy-five Years of Sound Lutheranism." By Louis Wessel. 3 cts; 100: 
$2.00 Plus Postage. - These two leaflets of four pages each offer a brief history of our 
Synod and are intended for mass distribution at this year's Jubilee celebration. 

3. "Program for a Children's Service for the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the 
Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States." 5 cts; 100: $4.00 plus postage. 

4. . "Program for a Children's Service on the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of 
the Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States." 5 Cts; 100: $4.00 plus 
postage. - These booklets of 11 pages each in question and answer and with 13 pictures 
are calculated for anniversary celebrations in the schools. 

5. "A Short Course in Letter- Writing." Compiled by L. C. Heidemann. 27 pp. 
15 Cts. - A booklet which will do good service to every one. 

6. "The Voice of Rejoicing, Man sings with joy." By M. H. Schumacher. - This is 
an attractive and not particularly difficult Easter hymn with English and German texts for 
mixed choir and a solo soprano voice. F. B. 


Twenty-eighth Synodical Report of the lowa District of the Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, etc. Concordia Publ. House, St. Louis, Mo. 76 pp. 36 Ets. 

Here we offer a detailed German report together with a short English excerpt. The 
work of Fr. F. Walter treats the subject: "The Fourth Petition for Teachers and Listeners" 
in such an exceedingly fresh, flowing, stimulating and truly spiritual way that we would like 
to see this paper in the hands of all our preachers, teachers and laymen. Thus it says 
here, to give at least a sample: "With man, since the Fall, all thinking and sensing, doing 
and leaving, has gone to the flesh; he is wholly absorbed in the service of the flesh. All his 
doings are vain idolatry: his giving, his taking, his whoring, his abstinence, his avarice, his 
munificence, his chastity, his whoring, his saving, his squandering; for he cannot serve 
two masters. And this disposition is a state of death while alive. In this state man is 
miserable in all circumstances. He is in fear and terror, both in poverty and in wealth, in 
sickness and in health, in honor and in dishonor, in life and in death. He finds no rest or 
peace in anything. How could it be otherwise? He serves matter, inanimate matter. 
Whether in such a state man cleans his shoes or washes his face, whether he eats himself 
or feeds the cattle, it is all a service of the dead. 
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Matter. His God is and remains the belly, which at last is eaten by the worms; there his 
honor is put to shame." (27.) Concerning the Lodges, it was decided to enjoin all 
missionaries not to form congregations with people who still belong to a Lodge, and also 
to be guided by the principle of not giving Holy Communion to any person as long as he 
is still a member of a Lodge; furthermore, to appoint a committee to produce a book in 
which the various Lodges are judged alphabetically. Interesting also is the report of the 
School Committee, according to which the question is now before the Federal Supreme 
Court for decision, whether the language law, as construed by the State Supreme Court 
of lowa [prohibiting the use of any foreign language in any school below the eighth grade, 
but permitting the teaching of religion in any language], is a violation of civil liberty and 
personal rights under the understanding of the Fourteenth Amendment of our Constitution. 
F. B. 


Proceedings of the Texas District of the Lutheran Synod of Missouri, etc. Concordia Publ. 
House, St. Louis, Mo. 56 pp. 28 Cts. 


The paper presented here by Fr. C. W. Nische deals with the third article of the 
Formula of Concord. The following questions are answered: 1. what is the righteousness 
of faith before God? 2. where is this righteousness proclaimed and presented? 3) How is 
this righteousness attained? 4) How alone do we become certain of our justification? (5) 
What fruits does justifying faith bring forth? In the detailed mission report, written in an 
uplifted mood, we read: "Our mission is flourishing. Even in this late evening time of the 
world, the HErr is still allowing his children to be born, even in Texas, like dew from the 
dawn. And our [35] missionaries, these messengers of God, sing to them the new song of 
the gospel, that they may learn to catch it themselves to God's praise and the furtherance 
of His kingdom. Not only our independent churches, but our misfion churches and places, 
have contributed abundantly to the mission .. . . If our dear Christians continue in prayer 
and giving as before, the new song will be sung even better, and we will see many more 
miracles of it. . . . Some [mission parishes] have borne fruit a hundredfold, some sixty, 
some thirty, according to the gift of the Lord; only in a very few has the hoped-for fruit 
failed to come." As the report indicates, five mission parishes have become independent. 
It is also planned to explore Old Mexico in order to start missionary work there as well. 
May God always preserve the courage and joy of our workers in Texas, which breathes 
from their report! 


Ebenezer. Reviews of the Work of the Missouri Synod during Three Quarters of 
a con, Edited by W. H. T. Dau. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. $2.00. 


The reader will find a detailed description of this publication from our pen in the main 
number of the Theological Monthly. At this point we would like to 
We would like to point out that this document provides a deep insight into the lively inner 
and outer life and activities of our Synod. As far as the outside is concerned, it is obvious 
that our traveling preachers, pastors, teachers and congregations have everywhere 
played a not insignificant part in the economic and cultural development and expansion of 
our country, although they have never regarded this as their actual task. Last year the 
State of Missouri celebrated its centennial and the successes it has had during this time. 
That the Germans were also involved in this work is known to everyone who has 
familiarized himself even superficially with the facts. And as far as the Missouri Synod in 
particular is concerned, it has, apart from other things, carried the name of this State 
farther out into the world than probably any other community or society. Nor is this merit 
eliminated by the fact that chauvinism does not acknowledge it or passes it over with 
silence, as has been the case in Missouri and in many other places. The fact is and 
remains that everywhere in America Missourians have rendered invaluable service to the 
State and its healthy development. With reference to our traveling preachers in the great 
Northwest, D. Pfotenhauer says: "Their pictures are not hung in the State Capitol at St. Paul 
among the pioneers, their names are not mentioned in the history of the State, but 
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they have contributed much to the colonization of Minnesota and its rapid 
development." By the way, it does not matter very much whether these merits for the 
cultural development of our country are publicly acknowledged or not. The real purpose of 
the Missouri Synod is quite different - it is spiritual, religious. And here its merits consist 
primarily in the fact that it has held with complete fidelity to the old Lutheran faith and, in 
particular, has formed a firm dam against the waves of modern liberalism. In the seventy- 
five years of its existence Missouri has steadfastly stood up for the old, true, whole, full, 
unadulterated Lutheranism or Christianity. To Missourians, "missourian" is just another 
name for faithful Lutheran, just as to Lutherans "Lutheran" means nothing other than truly 
"Christian". Basically, therefore, "missourian" means nothing other than truly, consistently 
Christian. Lutheranism is not Christianity plus some of Luther's ideas, and Missourianism 
is not Lutheranism plus some of Walther's ideas, but both denote unadulterated 
Christianity and nothing else. Like Luther, Missouri has always stood up for the ancient, 
biblical, ecumenical Christianity. In the face of all counterfeits, ancient and modern, and 
all pretended doctrinal developments, Missouri has espoused the ancient orthodox 
doctrine as it is set forth in clear words once for all in the inspired Scriptures as the 
unbreakable faith of the saints. Missouri accepts as authoritative not a single doctrine 
which cannot be proved from the Bible, but denies none which is clearly set forth in 
Scripture. The Bible without abridgments or additions - such has ever been the watchword 
of the Missouri Synod. It knows but one master: Christ; but one constitution: the Bible; but 
one flag: the ancient faith; but one proof: the scriptural word; but one rule and guide: the 
prophetic and apostolic writings. In the face of liberalism and neo-rationalism, Missouri, 
just as our fathers did at the time of the Reformation, has professed the old ecumenical 
symbols with their fundamental doctrines of the Trinity, the deity of Christ, the virgin birth, 
and so on. All these doctrines Missouri still believes today just as the ancient church did. 
The sectarian churches have, for the most part, become liberal. Free spirits preach in their 
pulpits, teach in their theological schools, lead their congregations, and conduct their 
meetings. Praise God, no trace of any of this is found in Missouri as yet. There is also a 
serious front being made against liberal Masonry and lodge-keeping. So far as men know, 
there is not a single liberal preacher, not a single liberal teacher, not a single liberal 
professor, and not a single congregation in Missouri that has liberalism in any form written 
on its banner. As long as the Missouri Synod has stood, not a single writing has appeared 
in its presses in which the fundamental articles of the Christian faith have been shaken. If 
its 600,000 communicants could be gathered together in one place, they would all confess 
the Apostolic Faith in unison, with one accord, and without any wavering or wavering, even 
the words, ". .. . his only Son, conceived of the Holy Ghost, born of Mary the Virgin, risen 
from the dead, ascended into heaven, sitting on the right hand of God the Father Almighty, 
from whence he shall come to judge the quick and the dead." Without exception, all would 
also agree with Luther's declaration, "| believe that JEsus Christ, true God, born of the 
Father in eternity, ... who has redeemed me lost and damned, purchased and won... . with 
his holy dear blood, and with his innocent suffering and death," etc. And with reference to 
this faith in the triune God and in the deity of Christ, together with his vicarious suffering 
and death and resurrection, Missouri is not afraid to testify with the Athanasianum, "This 
is the right Christian faith; he that believeth not the same firmly and faithfully cannot be 
saved." The same fidelity Missouri has preserved to the specifically Lutheran symbols and 
their doctrines. It would be like carrying owls to Athens to try to prove at length that 
Missouri was a firm believer in the Lutheran biblical doctrines of sin, free will, conversion, 
good works, justification, election by grace, and so on. This is precisely what Missouri has 
often been reproached for, that it holds on to the doctrines all too ironcladly and 
unbendingly. 
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Luther and the symbols! But it was precisely this faithful adherence to the old Gospel that 
has so far, as has been shown, also kept Missouri immune to modern liberalism and neo- 
rationalism, of which Germany, too, would never have become a victim if it had not first 
abandoned Lutheranism. And this faithfulness God has blessed, as is now long before all 
eyes. God has given and preserved His pure Gospel to the Missouri Synod, and so, as 
once to Abraham, He has blessed it and set it to be a blessing to many. And if it faithfully 
holds fast to its word, this blessing will not fail to come to it and others in the future; for it is 
God alone who must give and work all things here. Therefore the glory is due to God alone. 
"If any good thing in life is mine, it is truly Thine!" so every true Missourian confesses for 
himself. And so does the confession of the whole synod. The sins, faults, and infirmities, of 
which there is no lack even in their history, come fully to our own account; but all else we 
owe to God and to Him alone. Such, at least, was the disposition of our fathers. Hail 
Missouri, so long as this spirit remains truly alive in her, and does not become a mere lip- 
service! And to nourish this pious spirit of the fathers, which expected everything solely 
from divine grace, in us, and especially in our descendants, the reading of Ebenezer, so 
rich in teaching, warning, admonition and consolation, will render excellent service. F. B. 


The American Lutheran. Published monthly by the American Lutheran Publicity 
Bureau, New York, N. Y. $1.00. 

The April issue of this paper devotes special attention to our anniversary celebration 
this year. In all its columns the thanksgiving for the great blessing in the past is translated 
into a "forward" for the future. From every sentence breathes the strong sense of the duty 
to spread the divine truth which the possession of it lays out for us. Also shared is President 
Harding's interesting letter of March 20, 1922, in which he says, among other things, "I am 
going to be frank and say that, until your letter came to me, I do not recall ever 
having learned of the Lutheran migration to the Mississippi Valley in 1838. .. . The 
parallel between this migration and the voyage of the Mayflower, more than two 
hundred years earlier, is one which need not be suggested. ... It is therefore a 
pleasure to convey to the Missouri Synod of the Lutheran Church my 
congratulations and felicitations on the anniversary of your Diamond Jubilee this 
year." Also, the Publicity Bureau has supplied a news sheet with a picture and five 
appropriate articles for publication in local papers at our anniversary celebration. 

F. B. 
To the Throne from the Sheepcotes. By William Schoeler. The Roxburgh 
Publishing Co, Boston, Mass. Cloth, $1.75. Order from Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

This novel depicts, in free colouring and vivid description, how David got from the 
sheep hurdles to the throne. The publisher writes: "This grand story will hold the reader 
interested throughout. It is full of action, delightfully interesting, true to Biblical record, yet 
handled in that modern, masterly and literary style and finish warranting the author's right to 
a place high up on the list of modern authors." E§ feplt jeboft nipi an slang ober boft 
semislang, 3rd P.: "At this intelligence Saul got busy, too." "Jonathan bounced from the chair," 
etc. "Then he shook his index-finger at his sister." "Get that?" "'Hands up!' David cried." Page 
151 should read Jonathan instead of Jehovah. F.P. 


Pastoral sheets for preaching, pastoral care and church instruction. Edited by Die. Erich 
Stange. 64th volume. 5th issue, February 1922, published by C. Ludwig Ungelenk, 
Dresden. 

The editor writes: "The last few months have seen the beginnings of a closer working 
relationship among the Lutheran churches of the world. A Lutheran World Conference is in 
prospect for 1923. The recently published General Lutheran Mission Yearbook (Lic. Erich 
Stange) has for the first time created a literary organ that encompasses all the Lutheran 
missions of the world and thus seeks to serve their cooperation. Finally, the February issue 
of 
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In our monthly magazine "Pastoralblatter" a special issue on Lutheranism in North America 
was published with excellent contributions from Lutheran circles in your country. These 
are hopeful beginnings. But they cannot suffice. If there are only occasional and isolated 
touches, nothing lasting will be created. Father Georg von Bosse in Philadelphia rightly 
writes on page 197 of the above-mentioned special issue: "Our time demands with 
compelling force the union of all those who belong together. The Roman Catholic Church 
stands out from all the earth as a whole firmly joined together. Why should not the 
confessing Lutherans of all countries be able to unite under their head, Jesus Christ, and 
especially those who also belong together through national bonds? We believe that the 
time for this has come. God grant that we may not miss it!" We would therefore like to 
place our magazine at the service of a permanent contact between the Lutheran clergy of 
the earth. . .. The American issue just published contains contributions by Fr. Georg von 
Bosse in Philadelphia ("Would a rapprochement between the Lutheran Church of 
Germany and the United States of America be desirable and possible?"), Fr. Dr. 
Pfatteicher in Pennsylvania ("From the work of an American Lutheran congregation"), and 
Fr. H. Brickner in Hoboken. The journal would like to continue to make the experiences 
of the practical ministry in the Lutheran churches of North America fruitful for its readers 
and, moreover, to become more and more a place of exchange of such experiences 
among all Lutheran churches. A Swedish and an Austrian issue are in preparation. For 
this, however, it is necessary that the journal should gain a circle of regular readers to an 
even greater extent than hitherto." In his article, Fr. Bosse points to the support of the 
Lutheran work in America by Francke and Lohe, and says that the Lutheran Church "must 
always draw its inner strength and spiritual content from the mother church [in Germany]." 
We believe that faithful adherence to the Scriptures and Lutheran symbols will suffice for 
this purpose. Bosse reports, "During the war a union of various Lutheran church bodies 
took place in America under the name of the United Lutheran Church. Within this union 
the German Lutheran clergy [belonging to the U. L. C.] have grown closer and have 
already held two general German conferences with large attendance, one in Philadelphia, 
the other on October 19 and 20, 1921, in Buffalo, N. Y., with Rev. E. C. J. Kraling presiding. 
. .. Here would be a connecting point. At another conference a delegate from the Lutheran 
Church of Germany should definitely appear and discuss together any steps of 
rapprochement to be taken. We consider it very important, for example, that students from 
an American Lutheran college . . . or seminary should study theology from a university in 
Germany for several more semesters for further education. . . . Such students would be of 
great benefit to their future ministry, especially in German congregations, and would form 
a link for the Lutheran Church both here and there. . . . On the other hand, candidates for 
theology or younger clergymen should also come from Germany to America and become 
acquainted with the conditions of the Free Church here." (196.) But will Fr. von Bosse not 
significantly conceal his proposals when he thinks of the liberal-minded German theology 
that is spreading everywhere and especially undermining the Scriptural principle by which 
the Lutheran Church stands and falls? In the same number of the "Pastoralblatter" in which 
his article appears, we read, for example, in an article by Dr. Hempel in Halle on the 
significance of the Old Testament for the present church: "There is, finally, the centuries- 
long habituation of the church, which sees in these Scriptures the literally inspired 
revelation of its God, i.e., a greatness whose ultimate origin is a uniform process that only 
temporally, not also factually, diverges into several acts. All the reasons which speak 
against this old doctrine and make it impossible have recently been summed up again by 
Sellin in an extraordinarily effective manner. It is really not a question of unbelief or 
doubtfulness; it is nothing else than the recognition of simple reality. God has not given us 
a wonderfully faultless holy book, but one which, according to the textual tradition and the 
manifold contradictions of content which pervade it, is a very earthen vessel. For this 
reason, contemporary dogmatics has also generally 
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Doctrine abandoned in favor of a psychological mediation of revelation. See especially the 
sentence of Ihmels: 'Nothing would be more wrong than to emphasize the supranatural 
character of Christian revelation at the expense of its psychological mediation." 
Zentralfragen, Leipzig 1918, p. 78." (211.) Does Fr. von Boffe really think he can endorse 
theologians who stray so far from the old Lutheran moorings as they do even here in the 
"Pastoralblatter"? F.B. 


Let the carrion sing again! By Lic. Paul Flade. Publisher from 
Max Koch, Leipzig. 

"In the distress of war, the German people have almost forgotten how to sing good 
songs, and indeed how to sing at all," says the author. But this should not remain so. For 
the song belongs to the noble possession of Germanness. "Like the word 'Gemit,' only 
the German language has coined the word 'Lied,' and even the Frenchman therefore 
speaks le lied and les lieder, and not chanson, when he means our 'songs." Now that the 
people are so often silent, he said, is also the right time to give them good songs again. 
The revival of the Kurrende would serve this purpose. Concerning its history we read here: 
"We all know the Kurrende from Luther's youth. After all, he himself was such a 
Kurrendaner, sang in front of the houses, and with his bright voice he made the entrance 
to Mrs. Cottas house healthy. At that time the Kurrende was a thoroughly ecclesiastical 
institution, which served to provide a boy with a makeshift living. How meagerly the 
Kurrendanersanger had it in the Middle Ages, showed not only donations for them, e.g., in 
Zittau, Zwickau and Oschatz (also in the Lausitz it was firm custom with the clothiers and 
linen weavers to give them annually materials for their clothing), but also the fact that 
Luther in his praise of the woman Musika speaks of the Kurrendenknaben, which go in 
patched coats and shoes and collect the dear bread before the doors. But it was precisely 
he who wanted the Kurrende to continue to exist. For this reason he also admonishes not 
to despise the party stallions, the boys who, as he did, sang for parcels of bread, and points 
out that from them often came the best, most learned and most distinguished people. 
Melanchthon, however, even composed several songs himself for their Gregorius 
procession. Thus, the Kurrende as a church singing group was actually taken over by the 
Reformation and continued to exist from medieval times, e.g. in Burgstadt, Eibenstock, 
Geyer, Migeln, Rossen, Oschatz, Siebenlehn, and even spread generally with the 
deepening of Protestant piety. When Elector. August subordinated it to the consistory in 
his school regulations of 1580, he assigned it its definite position in public life, and the fact 
that, for example, the Gregorius circumambulation was introduced in Oschatz in 1588 
shows how the singing circumambulations gained more and more ground at the end of the 
16th century. Indeed, Kurrende is attested at that time and in the following period in 
Germany in general, so also in a large number of Saxon cities, as in Koburg, Dessau, 
Halberstadt, Merseburg, Nordhausen and Torgau, so in Annaberg, BauBen, Chemnitz, 
Freiberg, Glauchau, Hohnstein, Leipzig, L6bau, Olsnitz, Pirna, Plauen, Schneeberg and 
Zwickau. The Thirty Years' War, of course, with its overthrow of all conditions, did much 
harm here as well. The Kurrendans began to get up to all kinds of mischief; the general 
impoverishment did its part to make the singing parades and the Kurrendans unpopular as 
beggars. Incidentally, the complaints about the begging of the Kurrende, which one hears 
in various places at that time, were in part only pretexts. Once, under the influence of 
Rousseau and the philanthropists in the schools, the cultivation of singing, and with it the 
performance of the Kurrende, had declined greatly. Then, however, the Enlightenment, 
which had followed the period of vigorous religious life, no longer liked the idea of singing 
sacred songs in the streets and markets. It is understandable that this inner resistance to 
sacred singing did not diminish in the following times of political struggles, and so the 
Kurrende fell more and more asleep from the twenties of the 19th century on. Yes, when 
a law on February 10, 1851, ordered the replacement of the singing parades for teachers, 
this often meant a silent burial of the old singing parades; the decree of August 20, 1877, 
however, which urgently called for the restriction of the funeral procession and the 
reduction of singing at funerals, in many places also let the singing parades, which were 
still in use, go by the wayside. 
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remaining funeral currents fall silent." That the Kurrende, which has now already been 
reintroduced in many places, will find favor with the German people, Flade has no doubt. 
"For our people," he says, "would not have to be so deeply Christian, as they showed 
themselves again just at the beginning of the war, if they did not soon open their windows 
or go out to the young singers, who sang to them on the Reformation feast 'Ein' feste Burg 
ist unser Gott', on Good Friday 'O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden' . . or even once sing a 
beautiful evening song or a good patriotic song at his door, " F. B. 


A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung Dr. Werner Scholl, Erlangen, has sent us the 
following publications, which will be discussed later in "Lehre und Wehre": 

1. "The Old Testament and the Protestant Church of the Present Day." By D. Dr. 
Ernst Sellin, professor of theology at Berlin. Controversy with Friedrich Delitzsch and Adolf 
von Harnack. VII plus 108 pp. M. 14. 400% value added. 

2. "Lines of Idealistic Worldview." Against Materialism and Bolshevism. By retired 
pros. Dr. Konrad GraB in Dorpat. 77 pp. M.12 plus 400% value added surcharge. 

3. "Critics and new creators of religion in the twentieth century: Keyserling, L. 
Ziegler, Bluher, Chamberlain, Steiner, Scheler, Scholz, Hauck." Full Pros. D. R. H. 
Grtitzmacher, Erlangen. VI plus 92 pp. M.12 with 400° value added. 

4. "Commentary on the Old Testament,” edited by Pros. D. Ernst Sellin. Volume XII: 
The Book of the Twelve Prophets, translated and explained by D. Ernst Sellin, Professor 
of Theology at Berlin. VIII plus 568 pages. IA. 90; hardback M. 115 plus 400% value 
added. 

5. "Commentary on the Old Testament," edited by Prof. D. Ernst Sellin. Volume 
XIll.-The Psalms, translated and explained by D. Rudolf Kittel, Professor of Theology at 
Leipzig. Third and fourth editions. DVII plus 462 pp. VI. 115 plus 400% value added. 

6. "Commentary on the New Testament", edited by Prof. D. Dr. Theodor Zahn. 
Volume V, 2nd half: The Acts of Luke. Second half (chs. 13-28), interpreted by Theodor 
Zahn. First and second editions. Pp. 395 to 884. vi. 110; bound vl. 152 plus 400% value 
added. 

7. “Commentary on the New Testament," edited by Prof. D. Dr. Theodor Zahn. 
Volume VII.-The First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, interpreted by D. Philipp 
Bachmann, Professor of Theology at Erlangen. Third edition. VI plus 487 pp. M. 110; 
bound VI. 155 plus 400% value added. F. B. 
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I. America. 

From the Synod. The "Lutheran" contains the following reminder with regard to the 
celebration of the forthcoming Synodal Jubilee: "That only we all, above the outward 
preparations, do not overlook the main thing: right knowledge of God's gracious benefits 
toward us, sincere repentance of our sloth, indifference, and ingratitude, holy resolution 
to become more and more faithful and conscientious in preserving what has been 
entrusted to us. Only then will our jubilant celebration be pleasing to God." - on the 
accreditation of our schools by rare of the state was judged at the school conference 
assembled at River Forest, February 22-24: "Informal accreditation, that is, a mutual 
understanding with state school officials in the transfer of our pupils, is preferable to formal 
accreditation." 
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The mention of our schools reminds us of a discussion of our fathers at the celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Synod. We share a few sentences from it: "It is a settled 
matter among us that we do not send our children to the public schools, but have parochial 
schools. Even a mere Sunday school does not satisfy our needs, but is only a poor 
makeshift. Our parochial schools are nurseries of the church. The better our parochial 
schools, the better will be the condition of our churches. No congregation should shy away 
from the burdens that are connected with the establishment of a parochial school. But we 
should not only establish parochial schools, we should also support them; if we do not do 
this, we should not be surprised if some parents who are members of the parish take their 
children out of the parochial school and send them to the public schools. Our parochial 
school, according to pure doctrine, is the highest treasure we have." - The "Kirchenblatt fir 
Stidamerika" brings in No. 3 and 4 of this year the annual report about our seminary in 
Porto Alegre. From the report we share some details. Last year (1921) there were 25 pupils 
in the institution. In addition to a few teachers who received their training at the seminary, 
a total of 21 pastors have emerged from the Concordia Seminary. The report on the life of 
the institution in 1921 says: "As far as the behaviour of our pupils is concerned, it was 
generally good. There were no excesses of a serious nature. Other misdemeanours, which 
occur when 25 young people live together, were dealt with in a Christian manner. One can 
see that our students are serious about their Christianity and that they are aware of the 
fact that they want to serve the Lord in His vineyard one day. The devotions as well as the 
services in our Christ Church were regularly attended, and the daily and abundant contact 
with God's Word in the theological as well as in the proseminary did the rest. In general, 
therefore, we could only give good marks in moral conduct. In general, too, the seminary 
teachers could not but rejoice in diligence and progress." The Argentine district of the 
district is given the testimony that it has eagerly put itself in the service of the maintenance 
of the institution also by financial contributions. This year the institution will have 40 pupils. 
It is reminded: "Since the Synod of Delegates in 1920, our Concordia Seminary has been 
elevated from a district or missionary institution to a recognized synodal institution, so it 
should also fall under the decision of the same synod, according to which the costs for 
heating, light and service should be paid from the synodal treasury of the entire synod. So 
far we have not enjoyed this privilege, but in the future, since we have to pay for a larger 
number of pupils, we will have to make use of it. It would be a great help to us." F. P. 

“Whether the religion of morality is reasonable?" The meaning of the question 
recently raised again is whether the religion is to be called "reasonable" which sets aside 
the creeds, especially the belief in the satisfactio vicaria of the incarnate Son of God, and 
places instead the essence of the Christian religion in moral improvement according to the 
model. This religion was advocated by all the old and new Unitarians. The Letters of the 
Interchurch World Movement, too, wished to go along with this reli- 
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gion "Christianize" the world in a short time. The question whether this religion is 
"reasonable" cannot be answered until the meaning of this predicate has been agreed 
upon. If one understands by reasonable that which appears to man according to his natural 
reason or according to his human opinion as truth in the religious sphere, then "moral 
religion" is reasonable. Human reason, as the Apology of the Augsburg Confession states 
(134, 144), does not get beyond opinio legis, that is, the opinion that man must reconcile 
God wholly or in part by his own actions. This opinion, adds the Apology, is by nature 
(naturaliter) in all men's hearts, and can be driven out of it only by instruction from God 
(divinitus). All religions made by men out of their reason are religions of works, religions 
"according to the doctrine of men, and according to the statutes of the world, and not 
according to Christ," Col. 2:9. Luther says: "Behold the laws of all lawyers, and the books 
of all philosophers and pagans, they come no farther than to the knowledge of the law of 
Moses, that one should not steal, nor swear falsely to love authorities and parents." (VII, 
1711.) The knowledge that we are saved by faith in Christ without works of the law "does 
not grow in our garden; reason knows not a drop of it." (VII, 1706.) In this sense "moral 
religion" is reasonable. In another sense, on the other hand, it is quite unreasonable, 
namely, in the sense that it fails in every concrete case to accomplish the end which it 
seeks to attain. The followers of "moral religion" do not attain reconciliation with God, but 
on the contrary the curse of the divine law, which they have not kept, Gal. 3, 10. Therefore 
the apostle Paul gives the Galatians, inasmuch as they had turned away from faith in Christ 
and toward the "moral religion," the predicate "unreasonable" or “unreasonable,” anoetoi, 
Gal. 3, 1. Forcibly Luther describes the unreasonableness of the followers of the "moral 
religion" to Gal. 4, 9 (IX, 533): "It is rightly said of such people that they roll a stone, that is, 
toil in vain, as the poets write of Sisyphus in the fable, that as often as he had rolled a 
boulder to the top of a mountain in the underworld, the same rolled back again and again; 
likewise, to draw water with a sieve, as the poets write that the daughters of Danaus in the 
underworld must pour water into a pitted barrel with pierced scoops." Luther adds: "And | 
would well that you students of theology should collect more such parables, that you might 
the better retain the difference of the Law and the Gospel, [for example] that if one wishes 
to be justified by the Law, this is just as much as if one wishes to count money out of an 
empty box. to eat out of an empty bowl and drink out of an empty pitcher, to seek strength 
and riches where there is nothing but weakness and poverty, to make the same heavier to 
him who sighs and succumbs under a heavy burden, to want to pay a hundred gold florins 
and not have even a penny." ExP: 

Regarding Bryan's controversy with President Birge. The controversy of Bryan with 
Dr. Birge, President of the State University of Wisconsin, has caused a sensation in wider 
circles. It is not a new subject, but one that has been dealt with many times before, and in 
vain. Bryan's 
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The essential demand is that doctrines which contradict the Bible, e.g. evolution, should 
not be advanced at the expense of the state. In this Bryan is absolutely right. There are 
still a number of people in the state who consider the Bible to be the Word of God, and 
who are therefore "offended in their religious sensibilities" when the divine authority of the 
Holy Scriptures is directly or indirectly attacked in state institutions, for which they are also 
taxed. But this is a state of affairs which cannot be changed under the condition that we 
want to have state schools. In our country, as in others, the great majority of the State 
consists of unbelievers, that is, of people who do not hold the Holy Scriptures to be the 
Word of God. And since the majority, as we know, governs, it naturally establishes schools 
which are in harmony with its unbelieving nature. We personally come to terms with this 
state of affairs in our conscience in such a way that we suffer the taxation for the state 
institutions, in so far as they teach unbelief, as a state compulsion imposed upon us, but 
at the same time privately and publicly renounce the ungodliness which is involved in the 
teaching in the state institutions. EePR: 

That the "social side" of the Christian religion (social application of religion, 
applied Christianity, etc.) has been forgotten by the representatives of "dogmatic 
Christianity" and has been duly emphasized only in our time after the elimination of the 
dogmas, is one of the falsehoods with which the church and the world are now deceived. 
How powerfully Luther emphasized the social side of Christianity is evident, for example, 
from his interpretation of the Ten Commandments and from the "Table of Households" 
appended to the Catechism. The social disease from which pretty much the whole world 
is admittedly suffering at the present time would certainly not be there if Luther's social 
teaching had been absorbed. The same is true of the "orthodox dogmatists," who, in the 
doctrine of sanctification and good works, carry the Christian religion abundantly into every 
corner of social life. The untrue charge that "dogmatic Christianity" has forgotten the 
application of the Christian religion to social conditions is made with the intention of turning 
the Christian religion of the hereafter into a religion of this world. F. P. 

Nahum Sokolow in St. Louis. Nahum Sokolow, chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the International Zionist Organization, has now arrived in St. Louis. At a 
banquet held in his honor at the Planters' Hotel, he was introduced by the banquet 
chairman, Gustav Citron, "as the greatest Jew of the present day." Sokolow began by 
expressing the idea which he had already emphasized last year at the Zionist Congress in 
Karlsbad, and which can be briefly summarized as follows: that the world must heal from 
Judaism, or more precisely, from the restoration of the "national homeland" of the Jews in 
Palestine. The restored Jew forms the center of the world. "Me beucht," said Sokolow, 
"Palestine is the metropolis of all great religions, and especially the home of the Star of 
Bethlehem." Therefore, he said, "it is the duty of humanity to advocate the rejuvenation of 
that land which gave the world the Ten Commandments." The Zionism that Sokolow 
advocates, far from pursuing selfish Jewish goals, selflessly has in mind the good of all 
mankind, much like the Allies, who have this 
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Jewish blessing to the world made possible by the war they waged. According to the 
newspaper reports, we emphasize the following details from Sokolov's speech: "We want 
nothing more than a home for the Jews scattered all over the world, first of all for the three 
million persecuted and starving Jews of the Ukraine. If we have this home - Palestine - 
then we will educate our children in our sense. Admittedly, there are Arab schools in 
Palestine, but these mostly serve to spread superstition. We want to educate our children 
in the spirit of our race, to sweep them the Hebrew language - the language of our 
ancestors. The Yiddish idiom is not a worthy language for the children of Israel. We must 
make Hebrew a living language again." The execution of this program will hedge its 
difficulties. God's program for Israel is that she remain scattered among the nations, that 
all spiritual Israel may be blessed, emulating the Gentiles who have become believers in 
the Messiah of Israel who has come. Poor Jewish people! Israel now gets to "Jerusalem" 
and to "Mount Zion," not according to the recipe of Sokolov and Zionism, by bodily return 
to "the land of the fathers," but in the manner which the Epistle to the Hebrews describes 
to the Jews who have become believers in Christ in the words, "Ye are come [namely, by 
faith in Christ] unto Mount Zion, and unto the city of the living God, unto the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and unto the multitude of many thousands of angels," Heb. 12:22. The learning 
of the Hebrew language is also likely to have its difficulties. The Jews are a very gifted 
people. They learn some things more easily than other races. But Hebrew does not come 
easily to them. They learn the language of their "ancestors" more difficult than others. 
Even some of their rabbis testify to this. To be sure, the "Yiddish idiom" (German mixed 
with Hebrew words and constructions) is not a very beautiful language. Sokolow says: 
"not a worthy language for the children of Israel". After all, it is more advantageous for the 
Jews to intercourse with each other through the Yiddish idiom, which is quite generally 
understood, than to have to do without a general intercourse idiom at all. F. P. 

To combat kings. Several months ago Republican Representative Herrick of 
Oklahoma introduced a bill providing that any person who represents a king or queen in 
a play or pageant or carnival shall be fined not more than $10,000 and imprisoned from 
ten to twenty years. Similar penalties are provided for those who hire a person to represent 
a king or queen. In support of his bill, Representative Herrick said that "by such 
representations thoughts are promoted which are inconsistent with the principles of the 
existing form of government, and must be considered as high treason." This is reminiscent 
of the most desolate days of Socialist government in Germany. It is said, according to 
newspaper reports, that a motion was made at that time to issue a revised Bible, from 
which every reference to kings and princes was deleted. As for our Herrick, his motion, of 
course, remains buried in the committee room. Herrick is one of those "patriots" who 
ridicule before the world our republican form of government, which we advocate. 

F.P. 
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We find another testimony against the deniers of the inspiration of Scripture and the 
vicarious satisfaction of Christ in the church bulletin "The Delicious Pearl," November 
1921, pp. 14 f. There Clausen writes, among other things: "With them [namely, with those 
who can rightly sing the song of the Lamb who bears the sin of the world] only the 
Scriptures, the inerrant Word of God, is valid. What wise men say is far from them. Wisdom 
of man in the struggle with God's Word, Bible criticism in the struggle with faith in the 
inerrancy of Scripture proclaimed by Christ: this gives the religious life of our time its 
peculiar character. This is the "animal" trait of modern unbelief, that it hates and 
persecutes faith in the inerrant Word of God above all else. They know why. Once they 
have forced the fact that Scripture errs here and there on individual points, then the way 
is clear for an assault on every truth of Scripture. If one thing in the Bible is wrong, then 
everything can be wrong. Then it is false above all things that Christ is the never erring 
Lord and God from heaven. Then it is also false that his death is the divine sacrifice for 
the sin of the world. Thus all one thing is connected with another. He who raises his hand 
against the Bible raises his hand against the cross of Calvary, against God Himself, and 
against the life and blessedness of all men. Thus the believers who are gathered around 
the Lamb of God, with their thinking and faith, are strangers in the generation of our day, 
and are challenged, despised, mocked, hated, persecuted, as once their Lord, the Lamb 
of God, who bore the sin of the world. And they must endure it as long as it pleases God. 
Only under the hatred and persecution of the "beast of the sea" and the "beast of the 
earth" can the true Church of Christ be and remain what it is, the chosen multitude that 
sings the song that no one else can learn. Only in the very highest afflictions of body and 
soul do true believers learn to place all their confidence in the Lamb of God who bears the 
sin of the world. And the more acute the outward and inward afflictions become, the more 
clearly the image of the Crucified One is formed before the eyes of faith of the elect. In 
their greatest distresses they learn to see and understand him hanging on the cross in 
heavenly purity, the eternal Son of God, the Virgin Son, the sinless one among sinners, 
the one who represents sinners before God in judgment, and who, as the spokesman and 
representative of sinners, is struck to death by God's judging hand. Then they also come 
to understand that God not only accepted again the crucified man in the resurrection from 
the dead after he had suffered the penalty of death, but also those whose cause he led 
while dying and whom he represented before God in death. These are the true believers 
who now stand gathered around the Lamb on the mount of salvation, Zion. And as they 
stand and see and believe what is done there on the cross, there begins in their hearts a 
sound like the notes of a harp from another world, sweet and mighty at the same time, like 
thunder and the roar of the sea, and their very hearts begin to sound, and out of their 
hearts rises the song of songs to the throne of God, the eternal song of the Lamb of God." 
If there is to be an ecclesiastical revival in the country church lands, it will come from 
pastors and faithful laymen hitherto unknown in wider circles, not from the universities. 

F. P. 
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About revivals in the Baltic states we find the following notice in the Lutheran 
Sentinel: "Auf der Warte reports numerous revivals in the Baltic provinces. In Esthonia, 
sorely distressed by terrorism, injustice, war, and revolutionary atrocities, a large 
Alliance Conference took place during the Pentecost season of this year. The attendance 
was unusually large, and the halls in which the public meetings were held could scarcely 
accommodate the crowds. In the large Ohla Church in Reval about 8,000 persons were 
present at an afternoon meeting. Individual pastors reported a promising reawakening 
of the religious life. One old Provost from the Isle of Dago related how a Catholic girl, 
oppressed by her sins, came to him one day and besought him to lay his hands upon her 
head and pray for her. After several days twenty-three others came with the same 
request. And now from these beginnings there has resulted a spiritual awakening such 
as he has never before experienced. A Russian brother from Siberia reported large 
revivals in the Far East. In Finland likewise religion is coming into new life. The 
Finnish government allows free railroad transportation to pastors, young people's 
secretaries, and others engaged in religious work." 

Reaction against demoralizing literature. From Chicago the Associated Press 
recently reported, "The French magazine La Fie Parisiewne was not to be had in any 
publishing shops today, the shipment destined for Chicago having been confiscated by 
the postal authorities. Many illustrations in the latest issue were said to be objectionable." 
From Berlin, a local political newspaper reported, "In a suburb of Berlin, enormous masses 
of trashy novels have been publicly burned on a pyre. This was a charitable measure in 
the moral interest of school youth. Each pupil who brought in two delinquents for 
justification received a seizure reward in the form of a good juvenile book. One can declare 
oneself all the more unconditionally in agreement with such a drastic advance against 
trash literature if one considers that the dramatic staging of this flaming tribunal, at which 
even the fire brigade was called out, must certainly have made a stronger impression on 
the souls of the youth who were being fought for than all the well-meaning speeches and 
writings in which the battle had been fought unsuccessfully up to that time." A few months 
ago they also put a stop to an English "lady" in New York who had been propagandizing 
for "birth control" there. We were all the more surprised that a professor of the State 
University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee should be allowed to recommend "birth control." 

F. P. 

Roman Idolatry in Brazil. The "Church Bulletin for South America" reports that the 
Archbishop of Porto Alegre gave a memorial address to the deceased Pope, which began 
thus: "Abrupt were the last flashes of the shining star which for more than seven years in 
the heavens of Christendom illuminated the peoples of the five continents. Unexpected 
were the last rays of this star, which served as a guide to the erring, as a light to the 
forsaken, as a consolation to the unhappy, as a beacon to the nations seeking mutual 
annihilation on the bloody ocean of gigantic battles: ‘The people that walk in darkness 
behold a great light." Poor people who call darkness light and light darkness! 

F. P. 
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The Apology of Aristides. 


The last fifty years have brought us many a happy find from ancient Christian 
literature. Were one to produce a complete list of them, it would form a respectable length. 
Not lowest, rather among the highest of the treasures found, stands the Apology of 
Aristides. The external history of this work is most interesting. Eusebius and Jerome 
mention that it existed in their time. The former reports in his Ecclesiastical History (IV, 3): 
"Aristides also, a righteous man among our co-religionists, left behind him, as did 
Quadratus, an Apology for the Faith attributed to Hadrian. His schrist is likewise still now 
withheld by very many." Jerome speaks several times in praise of Aristides, and that, with 
the exception of a few trifles, is all that is communicated from the ancient Church 
concerning this man and his work. The Apology itself was lost at an early date. The great 
church historians of the 19th century had to content themselves with pointing to the few 
testimonies mentioned about Aristides; his work was not before them. It was not until late 
in the century that a larger fragment of it in Armenian became healthy and was published 
in Latin translation in 1878. But in 1889 the Englishman J. Rendel Harris had the good 
fortune to find a Syriac translation of the apologetic Schrist of Aristides in the monastery 
of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, generally known as the long-time home of Codex 
Sinaiticus. Now when this was translated and became known in wider circles, it turned 
out that the work had, however, been had before, but had not been known as the Apology 
of Aristides, and had therefore been little regarded. In a monastic novel of the early Middle 
Ages, entitled "The Lives of Barlaam and Joasaph," written in Greek and available to 
nineteenth-century scholars, this Apology had been carried over almost in its entirety, 
without the novelist indicating the source. By Harris's fortunate find, therefore, the Greek 
and Syriac versions of our Apology had come into possession at one stroke. 
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Almost nothing is known about the life of Aristides. That he was a philosopher is 
evident from his Apology, in the heading of which he expressly attaches this title to 
himself. opinions differ as to the time of the writing of his defence. It is disputed whether 
he presented his work to the Emperor Hadrian, as Eusebius reports, or to the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius. The address contained in the title is unfortunately unclear. Harnack and 
Zahn assume that the writing was addressed to Antoninus Pius and written about 145. 
But they have by no means convinced everyone. An article published some years ago in 
the "Theol. Quartalschrift" (Tubingen) takes a contrary position; the author, after thorough 
investigation, comes to the conclusion that Eusebius reported correctly. Then the Apology 
would have been written about 126, at any rate before 138, the year of Hadrian's death. 
The great importance of this question for the evaluation of the Apology hardly needs to 
be reminded; it is obvious. 

It is very difficult to determine the original text of our work. Both versions, the Syriac 
and the Greek, often differ considerably. Aristides, of course, wrote the Apology in Greek, 
but in taking it over into the aforementioned novel, the writer may have taken all kinds of 
liberties with the text. We must not, therefore, readily regard the Greek text now before us 
as a faithful rendering of the original. Those who wish to become as familiar as possible 
with the text of this Apology, may well do so by the hand of the edition of the most ancient 
Apologists, procured by Prof. Goodspeed at Chicago. There, where the Syriac text seems 
to deserve preference, it is given in Latin translation, while the Greek is given in Greek, 
wherever it may be considered preferable. The detailed critical apparatus brings the 
reading sub linea, which was found to be less good, and also refers to the Armenian 
fragment, as far as this reaches. | will now leave a rather detailed description of the 
contents of the work, and | will introduce Aristides by way of speech, in the hope that 
some readers who have not yet read this and, for example, the other ancient Christian 
Apologies, will not be unwilling to have an opportunity to become somewhat acquainted 
with the character of this and thus also that of other apologetic works of that time; for they 
all move more or less along the same lines. 


The contemplation of the world and the regular movement of the great bodies of 
the world, most illustrious Emperor, brought me to the realization that there is a God who 
keeps all this in motion. The nature of this God is far beyond human understanding. But 
he can be described as eternal, perfect and above all barriers. He has no name after the 
manner of men, no shape, no 
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He is neither male nor female. He is not subject to sinful emotions, error, or forgetfulness. 
He has no need of anything, but without him nothing can exist. 

Now who are the people who have the right knowledge of God? | divide mankind 
into three classes, namely, the worshippers of your gods, the Jews, and the Christians. 
The main representatives of the first class are the Chaldeans, Greeks, and Egyptians. 
The Chaldeans did not know the true God. They fell into great error concerning the 
elements, and began to worship the creatures instead of the Creator [evidently an allusion 
to or borrowing from Rom. 1:25]. They made representations of the heavens, the earth, 
the heavenly bodies, etc., enclosed these entities in temples, guarded them against theft, 
and worshipped them as gods. What madness! Gods who themselves need protection 
can give protection to others? Strange that even your philosophers have called the objects 
made in honor of the elements gods, and have not recognized that these elements 
themselves are changeable and dissolvable. For if a small part of an element can be 
divided and destroyed, which is undeniable, it follows that the element in general is subject 
to division and destruction. If not even these elements are divine in nature, how much less 
may their representations be called God? 

To go into some detail - think of the starry sky. It rotates, and the rotation takes 
place according to certain laws. It also consists of many different parts. It has been called 
the cosmos, the excellently ordered. This name, however, presupposes an artist who has 
produced the order. Something ordered also has a beginning and an end. From all that 
has been said, it is clear that the starry heavens are not God's, but God's work. Nor can 
the earth, held in shameful bondage by man, be God, nor water, which is polluted, nor 
boiled, nor frozen into ice, nor fire, nor the blowing of the wind. The sun and moon are not 
God, for they are subject to certain laws and must serve man. Nor may weak man, afflicted 
with defects of all kinds, be called God. The error of the Chaldeans is obvious. 

Let us deal further with the Greeks, who claim to be descended from Zeus. 
Although they claim to be wise, they have fallen into even greater folly than the Chaldeans, 
claiming that there are many gods, male and female, and that they are all slaves of various 
passions and indulge in all kinds of evil. What shameful deeds and ridiculous things are 
told of Cronus and Zeus, Hephaestus and Hermes and the other gods! In their troubles 
they could not help themselves; how could they help others? 
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But worst of all, the Egyptians went wrong. They have not contented themselves 
with the worship of gods after the manner of the Chaldeans and Greeks, but have also 
made gods of all kinds of unreasonable animals. They worship Osiris and Isis, but also in 
some cases a sheep, in others a he-goat, an ox, a pig, all kinds of birds, or a crocodile. 
They also give divine honour to other animals, such as cats, fish, dogs, wolves, snakes, 
and also to plants, such as garlic and onions. What wretched gods, who are killed or eaten 
by their own subjects! 

How can the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Greeks worship images that they have 
seen with their own eyes under the hands of craftsmen? But the descriptions of the gods 
by the poets and philosophers are also reprehensible; they are precisely of their own 
devising. They portray God as an imperfect being by portraying him as in need of sacrifice. 
Further, how do the stories of strife, discord, and open hostility among the gods square 
with the principle, accepted by the philosophers, that the deity is of one being, and 
therefore certainly of one mind with himself? Further, do not the Greek sages realize that 
in making laws to prevent murder, theft, and adultery, they thereby condemn their own 
gods, who, according to their legends, committed just such things? If the stories of the 
gods are only fairy tales, then this whole doctrine of the gods collapses; if they really 
happened, then their gods are not deities, but fiends. 

What is the Jews' view of God? They say that there is only one God, the Almighty 
Creator of heaven and earth, and that besides him nothing is to be worshipped as divine. 
In this they seem to have come nearer to the truth than any other people, for they worship 
God and not his works. They imitate their God in love for their fellow men; they have 
mercy on the poor, buy off captives, bury the dead, and do similar things which are 
pleasing to God and are applauded by their fellow citizens. Admittedly, even they do not 
possess the full truth. Their keeping of the Sabbath and new moon days, their Passover, 
their fasting, their circumcision, and their observance of special dietary laws do not 
constitute true worship. 

[The Greek version has the following words: "When the Son of God had come to 
earth in grace, the Jews, in blind hatred, handed him over to Pilate, the governor of the 
Romans, and had him condemned to the death of the cross, without heeding his merciful 
works and his innumerable miracles; and through their own impiety they perished. Of 
course, they still worship the one Almighty God, but with ignorance. For they deny Christ, 
the Son of God, and are on a level with the heathen. Though they seem to approach the 
truth in something, yet indeed they have separated themselves far from it]. 
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Christians take their name from the Lord Jesus Christ. It is testified of him that he 
is the Son of the Most High God, come down from heaven for the salvation of men, and 
that he took flesh from a virgin. This is taught in the gospel. When you read it, you will 
know his majesty. He had twelve disciples to carry out his work. He himself was crucified 
by the Jews, died, and was buried. It is said that after three days he rose from the dead, 
and that he ascended into heaven. His twelve disciples then went out into the various 
countries of the earth and proclaimed his glory. Therefore, even now, those who serve the 
righteousness they proclaimed are called Christians. 

These Christians, most gracious Emperor, are in possession of the truth. They 
recognize God as the founder and creator of all things; they do not worship any other God. 
They have written the commandments of the Lord JEsu in their hearts and keep them, 
waiting for a resurrection of the dead and a life in the world to come. They shun adultery, 
fornication, false witness, coveting their neighbor's goods; they honor their father and 
mother and love their neighbor; as judges they are righteous. What they do not want 
inflicted on them, they do not inflict on others. They rebuke those who do them wrong, and 
make them their friends. Men and women keep away from all unchastity. The servants are 
moved to accept Christianity by the love of their masters. They walk in all humility and 
kindness. Lying is not found among them. They show love to one another; they provide 
honestly for the needy in their midst. If necessary, they fast for a few days and save what 
a poor brother needs for food. They are ready to sacrifice their lives for Christ. Early in the 
morning and at every other hour they give thanks to the Lord, whenever they enjoy food 
and drink and other goods. At the death of a pious man they are filled with joy and 
thanksgiving. But when they see one of them die in wickedness, they weep and groan 
because he will be punished. 

They spend their lives in prayer, in which they both call upon God and ask for what 
is right for themselves. And since they acknowledge the benefits of God, all the good things 
that are enjoyed here flow down for their sake. They do not boast of their good works, but 
seek to conceal them. Their doctrines and laws, the gloriousness of their worship, and 
their expectation of a reward in the world to come, which will be according to the works of 
each, thou mayest know from their writings. It is enough for me to have instructed your 
Majesty in something concerning the customs of the Christians and the truth which they 
possess. For great and wonderful indeed is their doctrine to him who will know and 
contemplate it. We have therein 
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Really something new and divine. Read therefore their writings. You will find that | have 
not taken these things from my own, nor have I, as an advocate of Christians, straightened 
them out, but, because | have read them in their writings, | have firmly believed them, 
even as to things yet to come. Therefore | feel urged to present the truth to those who 
rejoice in it and seek the world to come. 

In some of their writings are found things too difficult to discuss, even to name. 
Great and wonderful things are said and done by the Christians, for they speak not the 
words of men, but of God. The Greeks, of course, because they live in fornication, turn 
the mockery of their uncleanness against the Christians. But these are pious and patient, 
willingly bearing the scorn and praying for the scoffers. If one of the latter is converted, he 
puts away his uncleanness and praises God. May all who do not know God associate with 
Christians and accept words of eternal life! May they thus avert from themselves the 
terrible judgment that will come upon the whole human race through Jesus Christ! 


This is the content of the Apology of Aristides. Especially the last part | have offered 
in particular detail, because it is mainly of interest for us. The treatise is simple, especially 
when compared to the similar works of Justin and even more so of Athenagoras. There 
are only a few main ideas there, which are elaborated upon. We read with pleasure how 
this man, who was evidently a pagan by birth, gives the Christians the testimony of 
unfeigned piety. He confirms what we know from other sources about the life of the first 
Christians. For a Lutheran it is strange that Aristides does not emphasize the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ. This may have its reason in the purpose of the scripture, not only to 
present the Christian doctrine, but also to make the emperor favorable to the new religion. 

For the history of the canon this writing seems to me to be of no small importance. 
On the one hand, Aristides presupposes a wide distribution of the Christian writings by 
calling for one to take only these writings at hand and to read them. All the evidence 
suggests that he is referring to the writings of the apostles. Such a distribution of the 
apostolic writings so early in the history of the church is hardly understandable unless one 
assumes that the Christians, as soon as they came across these writings, knew their 
divine character and therefore made an effort to distribute them. Further, if the Greek 
version here be correct, he expressly calls the Gospels "Holy Scripture." He says (I 
translate literally): "The glory of the coming of JEsu thou mayest know from the Holy 
Scriptures called with them Gospel." As far as | 
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this is the oldest passage in Christian literature where the term Holy Scripture is used 
explicitly in reference to the Gospels. (It should not be forgotten, however, that already in 
the epistle which bears the name of Barnabas, a quotation from Matthew is introduced 
with the words, "As it is written," which evidently places this Gospel on an equal footing 
with the Holy Scriptures of the Old Testament). If we have in the quoted sentence the 
original words of Aristides, we possess here an important testimony to the fact that the 
Gospels (or at least one of them) circulated as Holy Scripture early in the second century, 
that is, not merely as the venerable writings of respected men. But even if the sentence 
quoted should not be authentic, so much is clear from both versions, the Syriac and the 
Greek, that 1. Aristides learned the doctrine of the Christians from their own writings; 2. 
that he gained his knowledge of the life of JEsu from our canonical Gospels, and not from 
apocryphal works, since the notes which he brings about JEsum are just those which our 
Gospels emphasize; 3. that he attaches absolute authority to these writings. Certain turns 
of phrase which Aristides uses make it believable that he had the Gospel of Matthew, 
Luke, and John. Well, then, he will not have lacked knowledge of the Gospel of Mark. 

Apparently Aristides also had other New Testament writings than the Gospels in 
his hands. Whether he had all the other New Testament books or only a part of them is 
not clear. But that he had a number of them is clearly shown by the statement in the table 
of contents about the writings of the Christians, which contain wonderful things. Translated 
literally, the words are, "By the way, in other of their writings are found things too difficult 
to be set forth, yea, to be mentioned, things not only said, but also done." He seems to me 
to be speaking here once of the Revelation of St. John, which, after all, contains much of 
the miraculous, but then also of the Acts of the Apostles, because he refers to things that 
have happened. Or does he also think of the Epistles of St. Paul, of which 2 Pet. 3:15, 16 
famously says: "And the patience of our Lord respect ye for your blessedness, as also our 
dear brother Paul, according to the wisdom that is given unto him, hath written unto you, 
as he also speaketh of it in all his epistles, wherein are some things hard to be understood," 
etc.? The question will have to remain undecided for the time being; perhaps another 
fortunate find will provide clarification here. But this much is certain, that Aristides knew 
other sacred writings of the Christians. And he does not say a word about subordinating 
them to the sources from which he drew the life story of JEsu and his statements about 
the customs of the Christians. by the way, the indirect references to 
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Passages in the Epistle to the Romans, to which | have called attention in giving the 
contents, that this epistle was known to him. 

It is clear that we Christians, who consider the writings of the New Testament to be 
inspired, as well as those of the Old Testament, can only rejoice at the discovery of the 
Apology of Aristides. It is one of the documents which prove to us that soon after the 
apostles' departure their writings were to the Church what they are to us; that, accordingly, 
their character as inspired Scripture did not develop gradually, but was fixed from the first 
to their believing readers. Let us conclude with a beautiful word of Chemnitz, which might 
appropriately have served as the motto of the article (Examen, ed. PreuB, p. 44): 
"Amamus et veneramur veteris et purioris ecclesiae testimonia, cuius consensu et 
adiuvamur et confirmamur; fidem vero oportet niti Verbo Dei, non humana 
auctoritate." A. 
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3. The pursuit of the goal of the "Bolkskirche". 


Apart from Hauck, a whole series of far-sighted churchmen of Germany have been 
occupied for more than a decade before the Revolution with the problem of a new 
constitution of the German Landeskirchen which might soon have to be undertaken. A 
peculiar concomitant of the attempts to solve the problem is this, that the overwhelming 
majority of those who have taken the floor in discussing the question conceive of a new 
ecclesiastical edifice for republican Germany similar in essentials to the church under the 
former German monarchies.1) In circles to whom the state-church system was a matter 
of heart and principle, one evidently foresaw the approaching overthrow much more 
clearly and, because one sensed in it a danger threatening the interests of church life, 
sought in good time to take precautions in order to save as much as possible of what 
seemed valuable to those concerned from the inevitable collapse of the existing 
ecclesiastical order of things into the new era. The representatives of this direction 


1) See H. Eger, "Das Wesen der deutsch-evangelischen Volkskirche der Gegenwart" 
(Giessen 1906); P. Mezger, "Eigenart und innere Lebensbedingungen einer protestantischen 
Volkskirche" (Rectoratsrede, Basel 1909); G. Traub, "Staatskirche oder Volkskirche" (Jena 
1911); Fr. Rendtorff, "Kirche, Landeskirche, Volksktche" (Leipzig 1911); Friedrich Manz, 
"Staatskirche, Freikirche, Volkskirche" (Tubingen 1912); Leonhard, "Die Lage der Landeskirche 
und ihre kiinftige Gestalt" (Dresden); E. Hauck, "Volkskirche und Staatskirche" (Schwerin 1916); 
Freiherr v. d. Goltz, "Volkskirche oder Freikirche" (PreuB. Kirchenzeitg., XIV. Jahrg., 1918, Sp. 
65 sf.). 
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are averse to the separation of Church and State; at least they are quite cool to it. They let 
it get to them and finally submit to it as a part of the tragic fate that has affected Germany. 
Thus, for example, Professor Schmidt of Tubingen, in his discussion of the new constitution 
of the Lutheran Church of Wurttemberg, passes by this important principle with the words, 
"Outside of the discussion, furthermore, shall remain the question of the separation of State 
and Church and the question of Church property. As profound as both questions are for 
the ecclesiastical life of our country, their fundamental regulation is not the task of church 
legislation." 2) Admittedly, the Church has no legislative functions to perform in the matter, 
but an endorsement of the principle of separation on the part of German churchmen would 
be desirable in the interest of the Church. This would take much of the political wind out of 
the sails of the anti-clerical elements who strive to carry out the principle of separation as 
harshly and ruthlessly as possible in their own interests. A better mutual confidence 
between churchmen and subversives would also be unpaved: On the one hand, it is only 
to be wished for the representatives of the Church that they may make the discovery to an 
ever greater extent that among the Socialists and even among the Communists there are 
still people who are church-minded and can be won over to the Church, who therefore 
helped in the overthrow, not because they, like many of their party comrades, wanted to 
smash the Church's form and shape, which they rightly disliked. It is really not necessary 
to smell in everyone who speaks out against the state church a disguised "Red," a budding 
Bolshevist and subversive. On the other hand, by the advocacy of the separation principle 
on the part of churchmen, the people of the left-wing parties would again gain more 
confidence in the latter and thus in the church, whereas now they suspect in every 
opponent of the separation principle a secret monarchist, that is, an anti-republican. 
Unfortunately, on the ecclesiastical side the occasion for such suspicion is not always 
avoided. For example, in the introductory chapters of a paper dealing with the new 
ecclesiastical electoral regulations, one comes across the following statement, which 
expresses a strong feeling of melancholy: "Through the fundamental upheaval of our state 
relations, the Protestant Church of Prussia has also been most severely affected. The 
closest personal and legal relationships, which for centuries had connected the 
Landeskirche with the old-established ruling house, have been torn apart. What the old 
Prussian Landeskirche owes to the ruling dynasty will never be 


2) Arthur B. Schmidt, "Der Verfassungsneubau d. evang. Kirche Wurttembergs" 
(Tubingen 1919, p. 4.). 
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be forgotten at any time. 3) In the course of several hundred years of history, its princes 
have been aware of their high calling to be patrons and promoters not only of the regional 
church, but of German Protestantism in general. They have granted a free place in their 
lands to numerous Protestants persecuted for their faith, and they have provided manifold 
assistance to German Protestant congregations abroad. The confessional status of the 
united national church has prevailed with the special participation of a Hohenzollern king. 
[With the disappearance of the head of state, the Landeskirche has lost the royal bearer of 
the sovereign church regiment. This has torn a gaping hole in the constitution of the 
Landeskirche, which, as a result of the interpenetration of the ecclesiastical regiment and 
the synodal organization peculiar to our Landeskirche, extends its effects into the synodal 
structure as well. In addition to this, there is a second matter. Immediately after the 
upheaval of the state, the new state authority proclaimed the principle of the separation of 
church and state. In the meantime, this principle has also been laid down in the Reich 
Constitution of August 11, 1919 (2nd main part, 3rd section, esp. Art. 137) and is 
approaching its execution. Thus, in fateful times, the Landeskirche sees itself confronted 
with the task of building up its constitution on new ground." Whoever approaches the 
building of a new ecclesiastical constitution in such an elegiac frame of mind can be 
expected to have little joy and enthusiasm for the work of a state-free church. 

As the favorite designation for the church ideal to be striven for after the expected 
cessation of the state church, the word "people's church" was born out of the most versatile 
discussion of this subject. It is the watchword of the new constitutional builders of the 
stateless churches of Germany. "The future we are facing is under the sign of the 
Volkskirche." 5) What is to be understood by this? In a detailed manner and with an attempt 
of doubtful value to present the "people's church" as a piece of Luther's teaching, the same 
has been discussed in a lecture 6) on April 25, 1911, at the second conference for 
Protestant congregational work in Darmstadt, with direct reference to the church needs of 
the present time, by D. Franz Renditorff, full professor of theology at the University of 
Leipzig. Rendtorff says: "In a triple 


3) Underlining and brackets by us. 

4) Hans Befig (Konsistorialrat, auxiliary worker at the Protestant Church Council), "Das 
kirchliche Gemeindewahlgesetz nebst Wahlordnung sowie die weiteren Gesetze zur 
Neuregelung der Verfassung der altpreuBischen Landeskirche" (Berlin 1920). 

5) A. B. Schmidt, op. cit. p. 4. 

6) "Volkskirche, Kirchengemeinde, Gemeinschaft." The last word here is designation of 
the in the German Landeskirchen already years ago developed 
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The word "people's church" can be understood in this sense. People's churches in the 
sense of territorially or ethnographically closed confessional communities encompassing 
an entire people in all its members, as were the Arian churches of the Germanic tribes on 
the Mediterranean, as were the Frankish churches of the Middle Ages since the Carolingian 
days, as were the territorial churches of the Reformation up to the seventeenth century, we 
no longer have today, at least as far as German churches are concerned - | know of only 
one church that fully deserves the name of a people's church in this sense, the Protestant 
church A. B. (Augsburg Confession) of the Transylvanian Saxons. Today, at least on 
German soil, we do not yet have people's churches in the sense of confessional 
communities whose self-active and self-responsible bearer of life is the church people itself 
- only in the form of free churches has the idea of people's church self-administration been 
able to develop freely. The form in which the people's church exists among us has its 
decisive characteristic in that it is essentially composed of born members, that it, like the 
people in which it exists, is essentially recruited by natural offspring, not by voluntary 
additions, that is, because and as long as infant baptism is the custom of the people, that 
it is an infant baptismal church. Infant baptism and the popular church are correlates; the 
one is given with the other. Where general infant baptism prevails, where, therefore, being 
born of parents who are church members imparts church membership as naturally as being 
born of a marriage of members of a people imparts membership of a people, there the 
church members form a people, a people's church, quite irrespective of whether this church 
people has ever coincided or still coincides with the people in the ethnographic or political 
sense - even the 3 per cent of Czechs who are Protestants, even the 2 per cent of 
Protestants in Austria form people's churches -; quite independently of the fact whether 
such churches shrink in membership, for instance, through movements of resignation 
among their members or through their own departure from a larger community. The 
separated Evangelical Lutheran Church in Prussia is also a people's church." 7) Identical 
to this is the description, 


The lecture is the last piece in a booklet entitled "Kirche, Volkskiiche" (Church, People's Kitchen) 
published by the author in Leipzig in 1911. - The lecture is found as the last piece in a brochure 
published by the author under the title "Kirche, Landeskirche, Volksktiche" (Leipzig 1911). The 
second piece in this collection, entitled "Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Landeskirche" ("On the 
History of the Origin of the Regional Church"), is the lecture given by the author at the thirteenth 
general meeting of the Verein fiir.schleswigcholsteinsche Kirchengeschichte in Kiel on July 7, 
1899. 

7) According to this description, the name "People's Kitchen," especially in the second 
form noted by the writer, would be almost applicable to our Missouri Synod. Whether he would 
apply it to our church fellowship is questionable; for it is strange that he should refer to the Saxon 
Free Church, which he at any rate knows, 
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which Konsistorialrat D. G. Hilpert, professor at the University of Rostock, gives of the 
Volkskirche. "The nature of the people's church stands in contrast to the voluntary church. 
In the days of the apostles, the individual once decided freely of his own free will to join 
the church, and this is still the case today in the fresh mission field. Everywhere, however, 
the people's church has been formed of its own accord out of these churches of free will: 
even the children of Christian parents had somehow to be incorporated into the 
congregation; the church maintains and increases itself not so much by the personal 
resolution of the will of the individual as essentially by natural birth; it becomes a church 
of increase, a church of the baptism of children; thus alone can it finally embrace more or 
less the whole people, thus alone does it become the ‘people's church." 8) Finally, Arthur 
B. Schmidt defines: "The people's church means building on the national people's 
association. One of its essential characteristics is that all Protestant inhabitants of a state 
territory are considered members of this church. Everyone is counted among them who 
has not made known his intention to leave by a legally formulated declaration. For each 
person who is born into this community, the historical church unity counts as that body 
which feels responsible for him as an ecclesiastical whole as in its church congregations - 
which baptizes the child born in it, confirms him after religious instruction, blesses his 
marriage at the height of his life, and accompanies the deceased in his last walk. On the 
other hand, because the people's church regards every state citizen as its member, it also 
requires that everyone contribute to its burdens in the form of the church tax." 9) 

The desire for such a church is dogmatically justified by Hilpert. "No one will fail to 
realize what a tremendous blessing lies in such a people's church. What efforts it must 
cost every missionary church if it wants to bring even a part of a people under the influence 
of the Gospel of Christ! What obstacles must be overcome before souls can even be 
reached! And how difficult it is to break the terrible power with which the heathen and anti- 
Christian nation holds the individual in its grip! All these obstacles are absent from the 
outset when a people's church has come into existence. Through infant baptism all the 
new-born are brought into the Church; they grow up in a people whose soul is more or 
less imbued with the Spirit of Christ, are brought from the first 


is not even mentioned in this connection, while he unhesitatingly grants the name of a people's 
church to the Breslau Synod, even in spite of the separation. 

8) "Volkskirche und Bekenntniskirche" (Leipzig 1919), p. 9. 

9) op. cit., p. 4f. 
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The children of the Church, in the first days of their awakening life, are placed under the 
influence of a Christian custom, are taught the truth of the Gospel in school and church, 
and are educated in the Christian spirit. Thus it is possible for the popular church to reach 
all souls: 'God wills that all should be helped.' He who wants the universalism of grace 
must want the people's church." (In contrast to this, see the American and German Free 
Churches, and especially in the case of the former the extensive missionary activity, which 
would be incomprehensible apart from a particularism of grace). 3) "And he who loves his 
people and wants the life forces of the Gospel to permeate them, will want the people's 
kitchen. As a Christian and as a German, therefore, Luther once cultivated above all the 
people's church: he does not want the Gospel to be suppressed from the public sphere; 
he does not want a corner church, but the people's church. Indeed, the people and the 
Church both have the strongest interest in the popular Church: to the people it offers the 
moral forces without which it cannot exist; but to the Church it serves to direct the divine 
offer of grace in its universality." And now the author adds, "If anywhere, the word applies 
here, 'Do not spoil it, there is a blessing in it." 10) This sentence, applied to the not yet 
existing People's Church, is somewhat strongly proleptic and seems alienating, unless the 
author unconsciously has in mind the People's Church as a continuation of the sovereign 
State Church in a different form. 

The President of the Rhenish Provincial Synod, D. Walther Wolff, criticizes the 
drafts of a new church constitution presented for the kitchen in Prussia and describes "the 
expectations with which the most diverse circles of our church look forward to the future 
constitution". He says: "In bringing out this last point of view, we lay down a fact which will 
be emphatically asserted in the work of the Church Assembly. This work does not take 
place purely in the realm of the idea, in a vacuum, as it were. Precisely because it seeks 
to make history - and the creation of a constitution for the Prussian Regional Church will 
have this significance to a special degree - it is itself also conditioned by contemporary 
history. It will undoubtedly be influenced by the moods which assert themselves in the 
circles of the kitchen in connection with the whole life of the people. These moods have 
been strongly drawn into the current of events we have experienced for the past two years. 
There is a difference between a kitchen creating its constitution in 1919 and in 1921. If at 
that time one felt the threatening force of the onslaught of anti-kitchen and anti-religious 
tendencies, and was therefore filled with the desire to create a united front of all, 


10) op. cit., p. 9 f. 
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If at that time, as a result, one was inclined to make the church as flexible and expansive 
as possible, even in its constitution, now, not without the influence of political events 
[reaction against the movement to leave the church and the growing influence of the 
Roman church in the government of the German republic], other moods are emerging 
which are pushing for the greatest possible unity of the church system. One hears the 
slogans about the dangers of "parliamentarism" in the church and the demand: "Authority, 
not majority! This opens up tasks for the Church Assembly which cannot be regarded 
seriously enough. It will have to remember, both on the one hand and on the other, that 
the constitution of our church may only be determined by the principles and needs of this 
church. It will be its moral duty to be as independent as possible from the currents of the 
times, if its work is to be of real and lasting service to the Church. Further, however, the 
Church Assembly has to reckon not only with the traditional ecclesiastical stock of law and 
order, but also - beyond mere sentiments - with certain formulated expectations which are 
cherished in the Church with regard to the future constitution. These have to some extent 
already become established in catchwords which have been carried on for some years, 
and among them the word ‘people's church’ plays a special role. In this word there is 
evidently summed up a wealth of desires and ideas which must be made clear in detail if 
the expectations cherished among the so-called church people are to be clearly discerned. 
"People's Church" seems first of all to want to express the opposition to the previous State 
Church:. [We reserve the right to examine this opposition for its reality and extension]. 3) 
Here we shall quickly arrive at a generally accepted solution. Since the Constitution has 
established the freedom of the Church from the State, the decisive word has been spoken 
about it. But at the same moment the word "people's church" acquires another meaning. 
It means that the new state-free church, in separating itself from the state, does not want 
to renounce, as before, its embrace and penetration of the whole of popular life. 3) In this 
way the opposition to the so-called "voluntary church," i.e., to the church ideal of the sect 
and the conventicle, is unmistakably maintained, and thus the idea of the church in the 
sense of the previous development from the times of the Reformation onward is held fast. 
But in so doing, a new opposition emerges. It can be summed up in the words ‘pastor's 
church' and ‘authority church’. In other words: from the people's church one expects an 
emphatic, constitutionally secured involvement of the lay element in the broadest sense 
of the word and a 
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the development of self-government from within the congregation. Thus one wants a 
vitalization of the church in contrast to its bureaucratization, and therefore a constitution 
that is fundamentally aimed at drawing on all the forces of the church and establishes for 
them the right and duty to active participation. But at the moment when one attempts to 
form a detailed picture of this popular church, a number of questions arise which have 
already been strongly raised in advance in the discussion of the constitution. What are 
these manifold forces within the Church which the Constitution seeks to pave the way for 
to have an effect? Is it only the congregation? It is certainly the congregation in the first 
place, and so, from the smallest to the largest and largest, space must be created for it in 
which its representation and agencies can take definite shape; this is the so-called synodal 
element. - But from the nature of the congregation and from its expansion into a church 
body, two other elements arise at the same time, which still require consideration in the 
constitution. The one, namely, all that can be understood from the standpoint of church 
administration, the governing authority with which the sovereign church regiment and, in 
connection with it, the state administration intervened in the church, is summed up under 
the name of the "consistorial element;" the other: the consideration of the spiritual office, 
without which the Protestant congregation is in reality unthinkable, and from this root arise 
the demands which want to see the so-called "episcopal element" reserved a 
consideration within the constitution. They have also been asserted from the point of view 
that our church could not do without leaders in the future, whereby the contrast between 
"spiritual and secular", "bureaucratic leadership and spiritual leadership" consciously or 
unconsciously plays a part. All these moods and church-political ideals are likely to wrestle 
heavily with each other at the church meeting. It is to be hoped that into this struggle the 
thought will enter dominatingly that the task of the church in and to our national life is 
greater than ever before, that it must reckon with great and conscious resistance, that it 
will be much more than hitherto left to its own devices, and that therefore every effort must 
be made by all means for it to gain strength and unity." 11) 

In the above we have sufficiently described the positive side of propaganda for the 
people's church. But there now remains much to be said on the negative side. 

Dz. 


11) "Comparison and Criticism of the Two Official Drafts of the Prussian Church 
Constitution. Kirchenverfassg." (Berlin 1921), p. 9 ff. 
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Forty-ninth Synodical Report of the Western District of the Lutheran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio, et al. St. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 28 pp. 15 
Cts. 


The excellent prefidential address of Fr. Brust ties in with Luther's letter in August 
1520, in which he asks the Emperor to protect him until he is given the opportunity to 
answer for himself, so that "neither truth nor lie will be condemned unheard nor 
unconquered”. (St. L. XV, 1381.) The instructive work of P. Jul. A. Friedrich's "Of the 
Duties Imposed on a Christian Congregation by the Rights Conferred by the Office of the 
Keys," is printed here only in an extract, but, if we are not mistaken, is to be obtained in 
full from Fr. Friedrich in the separate print. In a second short paper Prof. H. Lobeck treats 
the subject: "The Changes which have been Made in Synod's Secondary Schools within the 
Last Years." Vice-President Miller pointed out the need to combat the lodges. "If we 
tolerate the lodges," he said, "we tolerate the devil." The Synod then also passed the 
following resolution: "Since the religion of the secret societies is a heathen one, and since 
every member of the lodges professes that religion by word and deed, and so denies 
Christ, the Western District declares anew that it is the sacred duty of every pastor and 
congregation not only to bear special and public witness against the lodge, but also to 
confirm this testimony with a serious, conscientious practice in the congregation, so that 
under no circumstances shall Lodge members be received into the congregation, and 
wherever a member of the congregation excludes himself from the Lodge, Christian 
discipline shall immediately be exercised upon him, if necessary to the point of expulsion." 
(16.) F.B. 


Memorial to the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Missouri Synod. Edited by Prof. G. 
Mezger. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 317 pp. $1.50. 


When strangers speak of the Missouri Synod, they usually marvel at two things: first, 
at its rapid expansion and vigorous development; second, at its steadfast adherence to 
the old truth, as brought to light again by Luther and known and recorded in our symbols. 
It is thought that these two things, ecclesiastical expansion and strict adherence to the 
old faith, are not compatible. A large ecclesiastical extent must have as small and 
indefinite a doctrinal content as possible as a necessary prerequisite. Only indifferentism 
achieved comprehensive expansion: broad-mindedness in doctrine and laxism in 
practice. Strict adherence to God's Word would result in a scattered Christianity with small 
ecclesiastical groups and many divisions. In short, a firm, serious commitment to the old 
Lutheran doctrine and practice could only count on very limited ecclesiastical success 
from the outset. 

These, however, are not divine but human thoughts, whereby the convincing power 
of Christian truth is also completely disregarded - the truth which, precisely when it is 
strictly adhered to and presented unadulterated, does not act as a centrifugal but as an 
attracting, embracing, unifying power which creates the communion of the saints. This is 
shown everywhere by the triumphant advance of Christianity, which overcame the 
heathen nations not through syncretism and indifferentism, but through the firm, clear 
testimony of divine truth. This is shown by the world-transforming Reformation, which is 
truly not a product of indifference of faith and concealment and denial of truth, but of the 
most resolute profession of faith. And this is confirmed by the history of the Missouri 
Synod, in which, from the very beginning, steadfast adherence to the old Lutheran truths 
was combined with a zeal for the propagation of the same which resulted in a strong 
growth. In Missouri, adherence to the old truth has not been constricting, shrinking, 
dividing, and dissolving, but building up, uniting, and spreading. After all, the word means 
Missouri, 
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that now more than 600,000 communicants are faithfully and firmly united in the unity of 
the Spirit and the ancient Christian faith. 

Certainly, this also arouses astonishment in us. And when we speak of this "wonder 
before our eyes," we mean exactly what we say. For this spiritual unity (as every such 
unity in general, even where there are only two or three who gather together in the name 
of Jesus) is not a product of natural forces, but an effect of supernatural divine grace, and 
thus "in miracles in the proper sense of the word. There is no contradiction, however. The 
adherence to the ancient truth and the unanimous, joyful confession of it is precisely not 
opposed to the outward prosperity of our Synod, but is a cause of it. The success of our 
fathers was the blessing God bestowed on their faithfulness in doctrine and practice. It 
was precisely their "narrow" conscience that was the secret of their success, the path that 
led in all directions into the wide. 

Of course, the Reformed Philipp Schaff, with whom, unfortunately, many Lutherans 
of that time agreed, prophesied the Missourians’ imminent downfall, because, as he said, 
such a limited and strict Lutheranism as Walther represented could not possibly flourish in 
free America. (Cf. American Lutheranism 2, 154.) But our fathers were of a different 
opinion. They believed that, as everywhere in the world, so especially in America, the land 
of freedom and sects, only strict adherence to true Lutheranism could really build the 
Lutheran Church. They knew that the truth which they held could not be defeated, but must 
prevail, and they believed that God would not leave their confession of it unblessed. In this 
they were not mistaken, for it is evident that their great success was closely connected 
with their fidelity to God's word and their strict adherence to Lutheran doctrine and practice. 
That which has made Missouri influential and a blessing to many, is the very thing in which 
his opponents have sensed the germ of his untimely and inglorious ruin; and what they 
have thought to be vain weakness and folly, has been in truth the source of his strength. 

Yes, our fathers placed a unique value on pure doctrine; they regarded it as the 
saving, all-salvific truth; they also clearly recognized that, apart from Scripture, this truth 
could nowhere be found in such clarity and purity as in the confession of the Lutheran 
Church; they were also aware of the responsibility that the possession of this truth 
involved; moreover, they had experienced the power of it in their own hearts and were thus 
also certain that in and with it they brought nothing less to their fellow men than the only 
salvation from eternal damnation. But whoever thus stands by Christian truth, how can he 
be silent about it? How can he not be inflamed with zeal to preserve this truth faithfully, to 
defend it courageously, to spread it ever wider, and to bequeath it pure and unadulterated 
to his descendants? Will not such earnestness and zeal, like a prairie fire, soon assume 
wide dimensions? With Missouri's position in doctrine and practice, what else could be the 
result but brisk activity in the establishment of churches, schools, grammar schools, and 
seminaries, and an ever-widening spread of his church work... what else, then, but its rapid 
establishment and extension? | believe, therefore | speak, and God's word never returns 
empty, is nowhere scattered in vain - according to this truth it has been with Missouri also. 

Praeses Koren of the Norwegian Synod boasted at the time, "The Missourians are 
not merely called Lutherans, they are!" And L6éhe addressed Missouri as the confessional 
conscience of the Lutheran Church in America. This at the same time marked what made 
Missouri great and strong both inwardly and outwardly. In any case, its history provides 
proof that one can still be orthodox and at the same time successful. And as long as God, 
who of course can and must do and give everything here alone, maintains in our midst the 
earnestness, the determination and the faithfulness of our fathers with regard to doctrine 
and practice, as long as he gives us preachers, teachers and congregations who believe 
with all their hearts the all-salvificating truth as it is found in the Lutheran Confession, so 
long there will be no lack of the right zeal for the building of the Kingdom of God among 
us, nor of God's blessing. 
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If one lets the eye wander over Europe, one is often tempted to speak of the death 
camp of Lutheranism. But what has brought the Lutheran Church to its deathbed in 
Germany, Norway, Sweden and Denmark is nothing other than indifference to divine 
Lutheran truth. In America, too, it was not orthodoxy or doctrinal indifference that 
threatened her downfall in the past, but indifferentism in doctrine and practice. How 
doctrinal indifference is capable of disfiguring and devastating our Church was already 
before the eyes of our fathers in the General Synod of that time. And if the members of 
our Synod no longer take pure doctrine seriously, the sun of truth will set on our church, 
the zeal for God's kingdom will be extinguished, congregations, schools, colleges, 
seminaries, and magazines will decline, and the glory of the Lord will depart from our 
midst the longer the more. Indifferentism, which by its very nature is nothing but unbelief, 
would also break the back of Missouri, make it like sectarianism, and open its gates to 
modern liberalism. Even if its outward growth should then continue for a while, Missouri 
would be a broken greatness, doomed to certain ruin and dissolution - from which God in 
mercy preserve us! 

Of the earnestness of our fathers in regard to Lutheran truth, and their zeal for its 
preservation and propagation, the history of our Synod bears continuous testimony, as is 
shown by the present "Memorial to the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Missouri Synod," 
edited by Professor Mezger. And the study of this writing will help to preserve and nourish 
in us also the sentiments of our fathers. It treats its subject in essentially the same manner 
as the English Festschrift Ebenezer, which has already been reviewed by us in the 
previous number of this journal. D. Jos. Schmidt describes Walther and the Saxon 
emigration; Prof. Grabner the foundations of Léhe; Prof. Mezger the organization of our 
Synod in Chicago; D. C. C. Schmidt the internal and external growth of the Synod up to 
1872; Pros. J. T. Miller the Dispute over the Doctrine of Grace; P. Gruber our Inner 
Mission; P. A. Burgdorf our Overseas Relations; D. Zucker our heathen mission; P. 
Drewes our negro mission; P. Sievers our other missions; Pros. Sommer our English work 
as well as the life in our churches; P. Kénig our seminaries for preachers; D. Feth our 
grammar schools; D. Krauf our parochial school system; P. Mensing the work on 
confirmed youth; P. Dumling our charitable institutions; Pros. Fritz the press in the service 
of our Synod. It is in the spirit of humble thanksgiving that is everywhere reported here. In 
the preface it is said of the book, "Of the great deeds of God which have been done among 
us, of the wondrous works of his almighty hands of grace, which we have been longing to 
behold and admire, it speaks and tells." The fact, however, that we ascribe all good and 
great things to God alone does not tempt us simply to push aside the men through whom 
he has accomplished such glorious things in our midst. Rather, we gratefully remember 
them and the glorious example they have set for us. "We give them the honor," says Prof. 
Mezger, "which is their due; for we ought to hold our teachers, who labor and have labored 
among us in the word and doctrine, worthy of twofold honor (1 Tim. 5:17). But what we 
say and tell of them is not to praise them as great men, who have done all these things 
out of their power and wisdom. It is not their deeds we wish to exalt, but we praise what 
God has done through them, the deeds he has accomplished through them, the works of 
his hands with which he has blessed us through their faithful service. ... So let all that is 
written in this book be understood and apprehended." F.B. 


The Story of Our Church in America. Told in simple words by Th. Graebner. 31 
pp. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 20 Cts. 

This presentation is calculated for school use and therefore not only equipped with 
pictures, but also with several maps. One page each is devoted to the Swedes in 
Delaware, the German Lutherans in New York and Pennsylvania, and the Salzburgers in 
Georgia; the rest deals with 
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of the Missouri Synod. In the "Kirchliche Zeitschrift" (p. 301) D. Reu, referring to our Jubilee 
pamphlets, "Thinking Stone," Ebenezer, and also the present Story of Our Church in 
America: "All three correspond, in part, to 
in an admirable manner, their purpose; especially the two English books will fulfill a great 
mission in the present situation of the language question in our country. And our American 
people, who are more and more in danger of departing from their sound governmental 
principles, but who are so disjointed and so much envenomed from the religious point of 
view as would not have been thought possible in former times, need in their midst such a 
healthy and vigorous leaven as the great Missouri Synod (1 million souls; the Synodical 
Conference 1,300,000 souls) is. The Lutheran Church of our country also needs it, so that 
it, listening to the voice of warning which sounds from there again and again, may more 
resolutely hold fast to its Lutheran character, and resolutely ward off the leveling influence 
of the American Protestantism which surrounds it, as well as of the lodge system which is 
at present again powerfully raising its head, the dogma of the exclusive right of the 
religionless state school is vigorously combated and strengthened in the conviction, or 
makes it its own anew, that the Scriptures alone can establish articles of faith, because 
they alone are the true fountain of Israel, and that nothing else stands in the center of all 
Scripture, and therefore nothing else may rule in doctrine and life than the well-known 
triumvirate: Sola gratia, Solus Christus, Sola fide, and this in such a way that even the finest 
form of synergism is thereby excluded. This mission the Missouri Synod wanted to fulfill in 
the past in simple, self-evident fulfillment of its duty to its God and Lord; may it succeed in 
fulfilling it in the future, in which it will be much more difficult! This is the earnest wish of 
one who, though he cannot approve of all the paths formerly pursued by Missouri, yet does 
not shrink from confessing that they were all grown out of that interest, and that he himself 
has received many a strengthening and encouragement from her in this respect." 
F.B. 

What the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, &c. St., has taught, and is still teaching, during 

its seventy-five years of existence. Briefly presented by F. Pieper. In the year 

of the seventy-fifth anniversary, 1922. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

3 Cts; 100: $2.00. 

The Missourians have ever maintained that their doctrine is in perfect harmony with 
the Scriptures and the Lutheran symbols, and that they have adhered to their original 
doctrine. If any one desires to ascertain whether this assertion be founded on truth or not, 
let him read this tract, which accurately expresses what Missouri has ever and ever held 
with one accord, and without all wavering and vacillation, and by God's grace still teaches. 
If one looks at the paper in this tract, it is but a sheet of four pages; but if one pays attention 
to the contents, he will find here all Christian truth in nuce. The same pamphlet is also to 
be had in English under the title, "What the Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States 
during the Seventy-five Years of Its Existence has Taught and Still Teaches. 
Briefly stated by E. Pieper. In the Year of the Seventy-fifth Jubilee, 1922." Spread 
these two sheets - for he who heartily believes the teachings here presented is, as far as 
spirit and doctrine are concerned, of one mind with Missouri. F. B. 


Young Lutherans' Magazine. Published monthly. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 50 cts. per annum. 


The main number of this excellent youth magazine brings excellent articles and 
pictures for our jubilee celebration this year: of Walther; of the St. Louis lovoo in 1839; of 
a part of the passenger list of the "Johann Georg"; of Martin Stephan; of St. Paul's Church 
in Chicago, where the Missouri Synod was founded in 1847; of the log cabin in Perry 
County; of the first seminary building in St. Louis; of Walther's birthplace in 
Langenchursdorf and of his mausoleum. The sheet should find entrance into all our 
Christian homes. The same applies to the "Lutherischen Kinder- und Jugendblatt" 
(Lutheran Children's and Youth Gazette), which in its main issue also refers in pictures 
and words to our jubilee celebration of this year. Here the reader will also find what is worth 
remembering, 
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poem written in October, 1839, by D. Otto Hermann Walther, on the dedication of the first 
institutional building of our fathers in Perry County, Mo. 
F- B. 
Statistical Year-Book of the Ev. Luth. Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States 
for the Year 1921. Acts 1:15; 2:41; 4:4. Concordia Publishing House, St. 
Louis, Mo. 216 pp. $1,00. 

We have not found the time to take a closer look at this extensive detailed work. We 
therefore let follow here what our publisher writes: "Few people realize the tremendous 
amount of work required to gather and arrange, and subsequently to coordinate and correct, 
the material involved, and to do all this in comparatively short time. ... Rev. Ernst Eckhardt 
has been faithfully performing this work for years, and since June, 1921, has been transferred 
from exclusive ministerial work to almost exclusive editorial work of just this sort. .... . Our 
Financial Secretary, Mr. Theo. Eckhart, has also devoted several weeks of care and attention 
to checking and comparing. In addition to the customary material one would expect in a book 
of this kind, it contains also statistical tables of our missions, educational institutions, 
parochial reports summarized according to States, language used in services, special reports 
of the Church Extension Board, the. Relief Board, the Board for European Relief, the Board 
of Support, reports on the publications within our Synod, including those of other publishers 
than Concordia, on the dedication of churches and schools, property value, benevolent 
institutions, the Synodical Conference, the Walther League, etc. The following new data are 
included: age of pastors, salaries of pastors and teachers; a complete roster of visitors and 
school boards; many statistics of all Lutheran bodies in America, compiled from the United 
States census reports; district meetings, when, where, and to what extent attended, etc. This 
year being an anniversary year, we have given the Statistical Year-Book a jubilee character 
and have incorporated many interesting facts on the history of Synod since 1847. For instance, 
all the officers and places where the meetings were held; a history of the Districts and District 
officers; a roster of all the teachers of our educational institutions from 1839 to 1922; 
comparative tables of students and graduates; progressive record of the Synodical Treasury; 
reproduction of the first brief statistics ever published, a one page table appearing in the 
second Synodal Report, - one page of statistics in 1847, over 200 pages in 1922. Although the 
production of diagrams, charts, and graphs is comparatively expensive, a goodly number will 
be found in this book. It happ'ens that 1922 is also an anniversary year for the Synodical 
Conference, and for that reason our statistician has also included a roster of all the officers of 
the Synodical Conference and the dates and places of meetings since 1872." F. B. 
Evangelist Luthersk Tidende and Butberau Leutinel. HI.00. 

This weekly paper of the Norwegian Synod of the American Ev. Lutheran Church, 
published alternately in English and Norwegian, contains in its issue of April 26 a lengthy 
article on "The Beginning of the Missouri Synod" by Father H. Kowert. On the part of the 
editors (PP. Moldstad, Gullixson and PreuB) the number is introduced with the words, "In 
grateful acknowledgment of God's wondrous blessings to the Lutherans of America by and 
through this organization, we rejoice as brethren in faith with the brethren of the Missouri 
Synod in celebrating the event that marks the beginning of the wondrous victory of God's 
Word that has crowned every one of these seventy-five years." F.B. 


Memoirs of an African Missionary. Experiences and adventures of H. Beiderbecke. 
Wartburg Publishing House, Chicago, II. 64 pp. 60 cts. 
This writing, decorated with 36 pictures, will be read with interest by everyone. The 
author tells here from his experiences during his missionary work among the Herero in 
Africa. He is the son-in-law of Hugo Hahn, the 
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was the first to undertake this mission (1844) and is not only regarded as a pioneer of it, 
but also as a discoverer and the first researcher of the Herero language. As a sample of 
the language, the first verse of "Ein' feste Burg ist unser Gott" is given: "Makuru uetu 
ondundu Jomasa noruwao, Ma jama ete, tyi tua tu Nomake oe poruao. Satana tja tanda Neruru 
nomasa Na tor' otyavivi Ma kondjisa tjiri Kehi ua sana peke." As a nomadic pastoral people, 
the Herero knew neither wheat nor maize and therefore had no word for bread and, as true 
heathens, no word for thank. According to the German, the missionaries therefore formed 
the word "oniborotn" for the first and "ndange" (thank) and "ondangero" (thanks) for the other 
in the translation of the fourth petition. The traditions of the Herero contain echoes of the 
Flood, i. e., of a rain to which almost all the people had once fallen victims. As far as 
"science" is concerned, these pagan Herero were also from the height of our evolutionist 
times, for they believed that they themselves had emerged from an antediluvian-looking 
tree, while their slaves, the Bergdamara, were descendants of the baboons, the apes. F. 

B. 


Lodge Treatment of Sin. By B. M. Holt, Fargo, N. Dak. Dutzenb: 15 ctS.; 100: 
$1.00. 

This little tract of four pages contains quotations from which it is evident that the 
Masons do not teach Christ and the grace he has given them, but works as the way to 
salvation. Some may follow here:' Proceedings: Grand Lodge of Wyoming, official letter, 
January 7, 1921: "Masonry teaches you to live a just and upright life, and so long as you do 
this, you need not worry about your sins. There will not be any." Of Nevada, 1920, p. 41: 
"Writing our names in kindness, love, and mercy on the hearts of those we meet is Masonry's 
gospel." "Character building is the best defense against the inroads of evil." (p. 67.) Of Iowa, 
1920, p. 110: "He [Senator Watson] paid a glowing tribute to the doctrine of salvation by 
character." "Masonry does offer a redemption from the bondage of sin, but her way to 
salvation is that by the faithful upbuilding of moral character and not by means of miracles." 
(p. 137.) Holt's tract, "Congregation's Duty to Lodge-members," is now in its fourth edition. 
We take this opportunity to recall that Wyneken also took up the fight with the Red Men and 
the Odd-Fellows in Baltimore. Lindemann, in the picture of Wyneken's life which he draws, 
writes: "Thus, to my knowledge, he was the first pastor in America who publicly came out 
decidedly against the secret societies and chastised their works of darkness." Fe 
B. 


Modern Church System in Use. A Practical Handbook for Church 
Officers and Lay Leaders. By A. D. Chiquoine. The United Lutheran Publication 
House, Philadelphia, Pa. 10 cts. 

The purpose of this booklet (28 pages) is to show how best to raise the necessary 
funds for your congregation, synod and other church work. It is rich in many a useful word 
of advice and beckoning. The preface says: "The sole purpose is to explain and recommend 
the most modern system, with practical instructions for establishing and using it. Nothing new 
nor original is claimed in this presentation. Much of it has- been printed in other forms. . . . 
The practical value of these instructions has been proved wherever they have been followed." 
With reference to the union churches which still exist in synods of the United Lutheran 
Church, it is said here: "Both congregations in union churches should adopt the system and 
furnish sets of envelopes to their members. All of the worshipers will bring their offerings in 
their own envelopes to the Sunday service. The officers of each denomination will take the 
envelopes of their respective member after the service. .. Thus each denomination is provided 
with resources from its own members. . . . The loose plate-offerings can be divided each 
Sunday or the total amount allotted to the congregation in charge of the service for that day." 
(9.) F. B. 
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Workers with. God. A Study in Outline of Christian Trusteeship, Stewardship, 
and Partnership with God. By W. H. Greener, D. D. The United Lutheran 
Publication House, Philadelphia, Pa. Paper, 60 cts.; cloth, 90 cts. 


In a flowing, somewhat broad speech, the idea is developed here that the Christian 
has received everything that he is and possesses from God and therefore also owes 
everything to God's service. We have missed a more detailed treatment of the question of 
what is the actual task in the service of which Christians are to put everything, namely, to 
make poor men lost in sins blessed through the preaching of the gospel of the atonement 
through Christ's blood and death, and of justification not by works of their own, but by faith 
alone in the forgiveness of sins for Christ's sake. Only he who has recognized this as the 
real issue of the church will also be able to pray, work, and give in such a way that he does 
not lose sight of the main thing above secondary things, of the spiritual, eternal, and 
otherworldly goals above earthly purposes. Especially in our time, when the goal of the 
church has often been dislocated and has been made to be entirely or mainly oriented to 
this side and socially determined, such explanations are doubly necessary. By the way, 
the author does not seem to see very clearly here either. In the preface we read: "A new 
awakening has come to Christians of the world in relation to their divinely 
appointed mission to evangelize the world, and also, in nominally Christian 
countries, to the need of furnishing the solution to social and economic problems, 
which, more and more, are understood to have no final solution except through the 
application of the fundamental Christian principles of unselfishness and justice." 
Further, in the introduction written by F. H. Knubel: "It would be unbearable if the 
Christian could not be equally conscious of the holy love of God which in its might 
is vigorously active to set this wrong world right." (15.) Of the Christian he writes: 
"His own experience now causes new springs of sympathy for a wrong world to 
spread in his heart... . New hope of a marvelously glorified humanity dawns, with 
eager impulse for its realization. New vision of the power of a new life to pervade 
every avenue and every relationship of human existence becomes clear. He sees a 
world remade. . . . He is discontented if he cannot participate in the great 
transformation,... the whole glorious task of the world's reestablishment, etc." (15 
ff.) Where such thoughts arise, the question is in place: What is actually the task of the 
church? It is necessary to remember that its real purpose is not a social one, but a spiritual 
one, namely, to save sinners from this world for eternity through the preaching of faith in 
Christ, crucified and risen. Among the sentences we have remembered in reading this 
otherwise stimulating book are the following. Page 57: "The Third Commandment, 
which defines the duty to cease from certain labors on the Lord's Day, and to 
observe that day as a day of rest, also carries with it the command to work on the 
other six days of the week." On this point, how long will it be before the theologians of 
the United Lutheran Church shed Puritanism and become truly evangelical Lutherans? 
Page 83: "Having bestowed saving faith upon those who do not resist His grace, 
God conditions the further bestowal of special grace upon the receptivity of His 
children." This will be interpreted synergistically. Page 135: "Bequests . . . are generally 
memorials to more or less selfish conceptions of life and defective service. While 
they are not to be condemned in those who at the end of life would seek to make 
amends for previous failures, their responsibility should be encouraged through 
that development of life which would lead each one to administer and complete his 
stewardship before death." Although, of course, a Christian should not postpone giving 
until his death, the above statement seems too radical to us. Page 107: "With selfishness 
eliminated, the true steward will inevitably decide that the minimum should be 
retained for personal use, and the maximum contributed for the cooperative work 
of the Church." A high ideal! But who is to say that it is too lofty and cannot be attained, 
even approximately? If all our Christians wanted to act according to it, there would certainly 
be a lack of means. 
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The Lutheran Church should not fail to take advantage of the increasing opportunities for 
the spreading of the truth that makes all things holy, as the Lutheran Church possesses it 
in complete purity and clarity, instead of letting them pass by unused. Nor should Christians 
help to build God's kingdom merely indirectly, by giving and employing preachers and 
missionaries, but directly, by bearing witness to their faith themselves, etc. But this is 
probably more lacking today than giving. Greever writes: "One of the great defects of 
present-day Christianity is the disregard which the vast majority of Christians have 
for their own opportunities and responsibilities in direct, personal Christian service. 
The emphasis which has been placed upon the value of money in the service of 
God's kingdom has been the occasion for wide-spread and lamentable self- 
deception among those who would rather pay than pray, who would rather give 
than live, who would rather send than go." (103.) In the apostolic. Church, every 
Christian was a missionary, at least in his environment; so it should always have remained; 
so it should become again among us in the full measure. - Typographically the book at 
times lacks even a small measure of care, e. g. p. 147. F.B. 


The Conservative Character of Martin Luther. By George M. Stephenson, Ph. D. The 
United Luth. Publication House, Philadelphia, Pa. $1.20. 


The author, a professor at the University of Minnesota, treats the events of the 
Reformation up to the year 1530. He does not offer anything new, but he does offer some 
questionable things. In general, it seems to us that the author does not live in the Lutheran 
world of thought to the extent that is desirable for a work such as this. Neither Luther's 
doctrine of grace nor the opposing Roman doctrine of works is presented clearly and 
adequately. We read on page 18: "The keynote of Paul's Gospel, and indeed of the 
whole New Testament, is that all external observance of the Law is worthless 
unless it is based upon the obedience of the heart. ... It is God which imparts freely 
and without price the will and the strength to do His good pleasure." That the beatific 
grace taught by Paul and Luther is gratuitus def favor, or forgiveness of sins by grace 
for Christ's merit, offered in the promise of the gospel and applied by faith, is nowhere fully 
expressed. In this ambiguity sentences like the following may find their explanation: "It is 
quite probable that he [Luther]' would have remained a loyal son of Rome, had he 
not rebelled at the corruption within the Church. . .. The break need not have come, 
had not the organization as administered by the Pope and his advisers of the type 
of Eck been so absolutely inflexible." (57.) The fact is, however, (which the longer the 
more clearly came to light), that the papacy and Lutheranism cancel each other out like 
light and darkness, Christianity and paganism. On page 84 we read, "Ever ready to 
compromise on non-essentials, he [Luther] was firm as a rock when he judged that 
the vital principles of Christianity were in the balance." This is not exact; for Luther 
admitted all, but only that for which he had no Scriptural word: what Scripture clearly 
teaches, whether it may seem great or small to us, that was not regarded by him as 
something on which to haggle and make comparisons with the adversary. Page 85: "It is 
a paradox of Luther's life that, while he was a stranger to our ideals of liberty, the 
modern world owes more to him than to any other man." The fact is that Luther, who 
was better able to distinguish between church and state, secular and spiritual, and who 
advocated liberty of conscience more consistently than our American Puritans, needed to 
surrender little of his convictions in order to become an American citizen. Page 107: 
"Zwingli was the scientist; Luther was the mystic. Science and reason bowed to 
Luther's bible; Zwingli's bible yielded its truth upon the application of a more 
modern exegesis. Luther's rather arrogant statement that Zwingli was of ‘another 
spirit’ was essentially correct." Luther was not a mystic, but simply a theologian of 
Scripture; and Zwingli was a raving theologian and nothing less than an exponent of true 
science. Nor was it Luther, but Zwingli, who was at variance with the laws of proper 
exegesis. And "arrogant" is not 
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The one who, like Luther, defends the truth, but the one who, like Zwingli and Carlstadt, 
does not want to accept it for subjective reasons and does not want to follow it. Page 111: 
"Luther's slavish adherence to the literal words of the Bible led him far away from 
the old Church, but he could not travel to the end of the road with Zwingli and those 
of like mind who found no half-way station between Rome and reason." He who 
understands a Bible passage (here the words of the Lord's Supper) as they alone can be 
understood according to text and context is not a slave, but merely does not act 
unreasonably or contrary to reason.Incidentally, Luther was never on the same road with 
Zwingli; for Luther,tum is nothing but Scriptural theology, and Zwinglianism (as 
distinguished from Lutheranism) was from the very beginning nothing but rationalism. Nor 
can we agree when it says on page 23: "His fighting spirit once aroused, he [Luther] 
was liable to go too far and pursue his opponents with spiteful and coarse 
invective." That Luther could at times be coarse, no one denies, but hatred was far from 
his character; malice no one has yet proved against him. What a rare benevolence, for 
example, can be heard in Luther's letter to his first bitter adversary, Johann Tetzel, when 
he was cast out by his former instigators and, close to despair, lay ill! In other respects, 
too, Stephenson does not always bring Luther's position to adequate, striking expression. 
Harnack is often quoted without due rejection of his intermittent erroneous judgments. 
Verification of translations of quotations is made difficult by the fact that nowhere are the 
places where they were found given. F. B. 


Duty to Civilization. By Francis Neilson. Reprinted from Unity, April to 
August, 1921. 

Who is still interested in the question of the guilt for the world war, will find here 
interesting and in many respects enlightening reading. With reference to the alleged 
atrocities of the Germans, for example, we read, among other things: "There will, 
notwithstanding the information that is now abroad as to the origins of this war, remain in the 
minds of some professors of political science all the stories wrought from the frenzied 
imagination of partisans, who after the war began retailing fictions which beat anything 
attributed to Baron Munchausen and de Rougemont. These 'revelations' had, of course, 
nothing whatever to do with the origins of the war; still the case against Germany was, so far 
as the general public was concerned, largely based on them. American leaders of thought 
must know that the Germans, in preparing for the struggle, did not place concrete foundations 
for their heavy guns in Belgium, the Pas de Calais, and Brixton. Mr. Buchan, the English 
official historian of the war, laid that yarn. There were no angels at Mons. The British nurse 
whose breasts were mutilated by German soldiers, according to the hallucination of her sister, 
was not on the Continent at the time the alleged deed was done, and this was proved at the 
hearing of the case which took place before the Lord President of the Council at Edinburgh. 
‘Little Alf's postage stamp,’ which, when removed, disclosed the statement in writing that his 
tongue had been cut out, was another fiction run to earth by Canon Peter Green of Manchester 
Cathedral. The story of the crucified soldier was another figment of the imagination of some 
journalistic Munchausen, and was denied by General Marsh at Washington; yet that yarn 
served its purpose as the basis of a war-propaganda drama, which had the blessing of 
Woodrow Wilson; and so on with 99 per cent, of the particular atrocity sensations retailed in 
the press, and circulated by platform [and pulpit] patriots. Of course, there are 'Black and 
Tans' in every army, and this was attended with as much military atrocity as any that ever 
took place. There is no denying that; but what has that got to do with its origin? Anyway, 
what is the good of the leaders of thought getting indignant about the atrocities of the enemy 
army while they overlook the atrocities perpetrated by other armies? It is difficult to catch the 
sounds of protests that are rising from American leaders of thought at the atrocities that have 
been perpetrated since the armistice! I do not hear the pulpits of the land ringing with 
denunciatory terms at what has taken place in Ireland, Rhineland, India, Egypt, and Hayti. I 
cannot remember hearing 
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very 'much from the American leaders of thought at what took place in South Africa and in 
the Philippines. Well, perhaps these things were not brought so vividly to their notice as the 
crucified soldier incident was. Were they really sincere in their complaints against the 
atrocities attributed to the enemy soldiers in this war? Frankly, they were not, for they, 
themselves, neither took the trouble to investigate the cases, nor would they tolerate such a 
course when undertaken by others." (91.) Many inquiries are now being made into the cause 
of the muddy flood of crime and immorality which has been pouring over our people for 
years now. Pharisaically, some sectarian preachers think they have found it in German 
unbelief. And yet, the main cause is obvious to anyone who wants to see. It is the moral 
disruption which the propaganda of lies, carried on from all sides, has wrought in the 
conscience of our people. And the sectarian preachers, who are now throwing up their 
hands in disbelief, are above all others responsible for this decline. The right beginning to 
a real conversion can therefore only happen in such a way that they confess their guilt. 
F.B. 


The religious and ecclesiastical situation in Germany. Lecture delivered in Sweden 
by Lic. Gerhard Kittel. Published by Dérfsling L Franke. 21 pp. M. 7. 


This lecture on the moral, religious and ecclesiastical conditions in Germany was 
given by Prof. Kittel in Leipzig (now in Greifswald) in Upsala on June 15, 1921, before the 
Swedish "Priests' Synod" which was meeting for the first time since 1915. In gloomy 
colours he describes the German conditions, especially the moral and religious ones. It 
would be wrong to conclude from this that things are better in other countries, in France, 
in England or in America. Kittel, however, does not think it necessary to overburden the 
field with pessimism. He writes: "Never before in Germany has such a passion of the Haff 
against the Church and against Christianity come to the fore as we are experiencing today. 
But | can place beside this sentence the other: that not often since the days of Luther has 
the ardor of love for Christ passed through wide circles of the German people as it does 
to-day." (3.) As to the enmity against the Church, Kittel rightly remarks that this was the 
result of a corruption which had long before the war entered into the blood of the Church. 
He writes: "What today has a broad effect as hostility to Christians, what frightens fearful 
minds as mast departures from the Church, is, after all, nothing but the realization of a 
condition that has become for decades, perhaps even for a century and a half. ... First 
came the wise and enlightened wisdom of rationalism; then the broad current of 
materialism passed over us in all its shades. ... Above all, for half a century it has been 
hammered into the masts of the people in the most seductive form: in the form of the 
socialist religion of this world. Today many thousands simply draw the consequences, who 
have long since only borne the name Christians; and likewise the state draws the 
consequence, which likewise has long since ceased to embrace a people's community 
that is Christian in its entirety. ... .. And because it was and still is a piece of revolution, it 
is not a calm, steady confrontation, but a struggle full of passion . . . It is as if the masters 
had dammed themselves up and slowly, gradually swelled higher and higher until finally 
the dam bursts, and now it bursts in like a torrent. It then, of course, sweeps away much 
that was rotten - everything that was not quite rootproof!" (4 ff.) Concerning morality in the 
narrower sense, the German people had already been poisoned for decades in adultery 
novels, mostly from foreign literatures. In addition, the despair and hopelessness of the 
German people's political and economic condition now weighs on them like a terrible 
nightmare. "A good part of that," says Kittel, "which outwardly appears as hatred of religion 
and godlessness, is in reality despair on the part of men on whom misfortune acts as it 
once did on Job's wife: that they curse the God of whom they think he is so utterly forsaking 
them. What appears outwardly in the form of glaring addiction to pleasure, immorality, and 
licentiousness, is in reality a despair. 
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is on the one hand a reaction against the enormous tension of the five years of war and 
on the other hand a piece of despair of people who think that everything is over and 
everything is in vain, and who therefore finally have as their only and last wisdom: Let us 
eat and drink and love, for tomorrow we will be dead!" (8.) But Kittel is of opinion that 
traces of a new spirit are widely apparent. "We think," he says, "that here and there, 
everywhere in our people, we feel the life-creating breath of God, which causes it to burst 
forth like a great revival itself. | confess that | cannot speak of all this otherwise than with 
great timidity, for much is still a young seed and tender plants. But yet, we believe it is a 
becoming of God that is beginning in our people." (12.) And from what does Kittel base 
this hope? He writes: with the habitual church Christianity it is over. The enemies of the 
church now sent their children to a socialistic, atheistic youth dedication instead of 
confirmation. Last spring in Leipzig alone, he said, over a thousand children were sent out 
into life in this form. "But those children and parents," Kittel adds, "who now remain faithful 
know why they do it. And those who now withstand the terror, and who now still pay the 
church taxes, know why they do not let go of their church." (13.) He also sees a favorable 
symptom in the fact that theology is again turning to the cross. "I believe," he says, "that it 
is one of the very great gifts of God, which he has given us in our German distress, that 
he has made so infinitely many things small to us. And among these things which have 
become small to most of us - | must say this here for the sake of truth - are also very many 
theological clevernesses. . .. We have come to understand the first four chapters of First 
Corinthians, the chapters on 'wisdom' and ‘folly’. It is hardly too much to say that our 
German theology is at present undergoing an acute process of concentration. ... . . 
Albrecht Ritschl and his school argued at the time that the wrath of God was an unchristian 
concept. It is simply a type of our present experience that the successor of Pros. Herrmann 
in Marburg, Prof. Otto, in his book 'Das Heilige' (The Sacred), published this year, literally 
writes that it is ‘quite undoubted that Christianity too has to teach about the wrath of God 
in spite of Schleiermacher's and Ritschl's protest’. We have experienced the wrath of God. 
And we make from here the experience of the cross of Christ. This is no longer a piece of 
dogmatics for us, but the experience of the people of this nation in this distress: "You have 
borne all sin, otherwise we would have to despair! We understand Luther's Christocentric 
and staurocentric theology. And we grasp Paul's (I quote again from First Corinthians): 
‘For | did not consider myself to know anything among you apart from JEsum Christ 
crucified.’ . .. We have become very small, even as theologians, and God has become 
very great-God Himself and also His events." (15.) Kittel also thinks that rationalism, in 
theology is dying out. "Our entire intellectual life, from philosophy to poetry," he says, "is 
under the sign of a turning away from rationalism. Here, too, the wheel turns over in many 
cases; thousands lose themselves in mysticism and occultism, and the most whimsical 
sects find their believers. But behind all this there is the fact that men desire beyond the 
poverty of a sober five-sense wisdom. Rationalism has had its history, and it has also had 
its significance. It has also had its importance for theology; it does not occur to me to revile 
it. But in theology its role has come to an end." (17.) This trait of the times is also very 
clearly understood among theological students, he says. Kittel writes, "When | compare 
the time in which | studied with the time in which | am now a professor, my strongest 
impression is that of a turning away from intellectualism and an internalization of study. | 
believe that our theology students today are more consciously accountable for why they 
are studying theology and not something else than the generation of ten and twenty years 
ago did. Again, hardship has brought a good thing to the church: the pastoral profession 
today (if it ever was) is at any rate no longer a comfortable provision, and theological study 
no longer a bread-and-butter course. Those who come to this study today come because 
they are 
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because it drives him, because he cannot do otherwise. There are many little traits that 
are typical of the pious spirit of our young theologians. Quite spontaneously from among 
the students themselves, almost everywhere without the intervention of the lecturers, 
morning devotions have begun for about a year or a year and a half at almost all German 
universities, which the students hold for themselves. . . . Ten years ago (I do not think | 
am saying anything wrong) they would have been ridiculed as pietists and would have 
been an angle sect. In Leipzig we have now begun to come to the university church every 
Saturday and hold liturgical vespers with students and pupils. .. . We have the confidence 
to become a church of inwardness." (17 f.) Thus Kittel does not abandon hope for religion 
and the Church in Germany. And if one were really to bid farewell to liberalism, this 
optimism would not be unfounded: the way to the old Lutheranism would be free again. 
But we cannot hide from ourselves the fact that in Kittel's description of the conversion in 
theology some expressions do not sound quite pure to us. By "rationalism," for example, 
he evidently understands something different from what the Church has hitherto 
understood. But a new religious day can and will dawn for Germany only if its theologians 
do not merely apparently but really bid farewell to rationalistic theology and return fully to 
the old faith as Luther brought it to light again. And that only to a very limited extent has 
the apostasy from Lutheranism hitherto been recognized as Germany's gravest sin, this 
is and remains the most ominous sign in the German ecclesiastical sky. F.B. 


Sermonizing. By Rev. H. J. Schuh. Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O. 
16 pp. 25 Cts. To be obtained from the Concordia Publishing House,. St. 
Louis, Mo. 


This somewhat expensive booklet deals with: 1. the Preparation of the Sermon; 2. the 
Delivery of the Sermon. All the essentials are stated here in a concise, clear manner. 
Especially noteworthy is the following admonition against reading sermons: "The average 
Lutheran audience does not take kindly to the preacher's reading his sermon, and we do not 
blame people for this. An old Pennsylvania German farmer once said to me: "Wenn mer lese 
wolle, des kenne mer daheim.' People come to church to be talked to, and it is natural that 
they want to be looked at when they are talked to. Reading, when well done, may be very 
effective. But there are fewer good readers than good speakers. It takes at least as much time 
and work to become a good reader as to become a good speaker, and in most cases it will 
take more. Even in reading the liturgy most of our pastors make a bad mess of it. ... The very 
fact that you are reading your sermon makes the impression that you are not sure of your 
message. The sermon is to be a living, personal proclamation of God's great plan of salvation, 
and reading is something more or less mechanical. .... There is a great deal in the fire of the 
eye, the expression of the countenance, and the whole living personality. The Germans say: 
‘Am Prediger predigt alles.' But you cannot say this of the reader, at least not in the same 
degree. A free delivery is almost impossible in connection with reading. ... When his eye is 
off his audience, he is more or less out of touch with them, and when his eye is off his 
manuscript, he is in danger of losing connection with his subject. There is a wonderful 
inspiration in the fact that you are in touch with your audience, and that they are in touch 
with you. Much of this inspiration is lost to the reader. The manuscript acts as a kind of non- 
conductor between the preacher and his audience. Every public speaker has experienced the 
importance of responsiveness in his audience. You see it in the eyes of the people when they 
are with you. The very air seems charged with interest. The people, by the expression of their 
countenances, seem to carry the speaker along and bear up. The spirit of the audience very 
largely makes the speaker. The source of eloquence often lies as much in the audience as in 
the speaker. All this is, if not entirely lost, at least very largely diminished when the sermon 
is read. Many a good sermon has fallen flat because it 
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was read instead of spoken. The very fact that the preacher read created a prejudice not only 
against him, but also against his message. ... It is true that we can add nothing to the power of 
the Word. ... But we can, by our human weaknesses, do much to prevent this Word from 
having the effect it was designed to have. As far as lies in us, let us see to it that the sowing is 
done under the proper conditions, and that nothing that we do or leave undone shall act as a 
hindrance to the reception of the Word into honest and good hearts that it may bring fruit a 
hundredfold." F.B. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 


From the Synod. On the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary, D. Walther gave 
the following description of a Missourian: "A Missourian is an Evangelical Lutheran 
Christian, nothing more, nothing less; and that the old Evangelical Lutheran Christianity 
may be replanted and come up, that is what he wants. . . . A Missourian does not believe, 
as many newer theologians do, that the Christian church should strive to become more and 
more enlightened and to explore new doctrines of faith; rather, he believes that the true 
church of Jesus Christ has always had the same faith, the same doctrine, that the apostolic 
church already possessed all the pure doctrine of the gospel, and that even Luther, by his 
Reformation, did not bring up any new doctrine, but only sought out and brought to light the 
doctrine as the apostolic church already had it. A Missourian, therefore, does not want to 
bring up anything new, but to return with Luther and the whole Lutheran church of the 
sixteenth century to the church and doctrine of the apostles. What the Christians believed 
in the time of the apostles and in the time of Luther, that also a Missourian wants to believe; 
what those taught and confessed, that also a Missourian wants to teach and confess; what 
those rejected and condemned, that also he wants to reject and condemn; as those lived, 
so also he wants to live; the way those went, he also wants to go; as those became blessed, 
so also he wants to become blessed. A Missourian does not want to be stricter or better 
than the first Christians and than the Christians of the Reformation. A Missourian, in short, 
wants to be nothing in doctrine and life but a Christian as the apostles described them, and 
as the true Christians really were in their time; and that is, because for four and a half 
hundred years the old Christianity has been called Lutheranism, the old Christian doctrine 
Lutheran doctrine, the old church Lutheran church, the right-believing Christians Lutheran 
Christians or Lutherans, a Missourian wants to be a Lutheran Christian or a Lutheran, and 
this without falsehood, without mischievousness, without reservation, without ulterior 
motives, in 'reality, in truth, from the bottom of the heart." The same truth is emphasized in 
the speeches delivered this year at the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Synod. God grant 
grace that we may live up to this truth! - On the practical success of this position, which 
does not compromise on Christian doctrine 
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lets, wrote D. Walther, also in 1872, among other things. the following: "It is certainly 
undeniable that the Missouri Synod has found and still finds such great acceptance among 
our Lutheran people primarily because they realize that through the Missouri Synod not a 
newfangled, but the doctrine is brought to them, and because in the Missouri Synod the 
gospel of justification by grace alone through faith in Christ is so abundantly preached to 
the people that they truly receive bread for their spiritual hunger and assurance of 
salvation. Therefore, let the opponents of the Synod carry themselves with the hope that 
the Lutheranism of the Missouri Synod has no future in America, that the Missourians have 
arisen through something inexplicable, that they will not last long, that the Lutheranism of 
the liberal General Synod will finally absorb everything in America: This is a foolish hope; 
if the Missouri Synod remains with the old, good, pure doctrine, if the sweet doctrine of 
justification, in particular, remains the one that drives it on and on, then the Lord will 
continue to preserve it and make it grow; for there are always hungry souls who do not 
want to be fed with the straw and dough of human doctrines, but with the bread that has 
come from heaven." F.P. 

D. Walther on church schools at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Synod. A 
Baptist paper had written: "The children of the more than 700 German congregations in 
America, which have congregational weekly schools, not only learn two instead of merely 
one of the principal languages of the country, but they are also taught four or five times as 
much Bible and catechism as most of the children of the English and German 
congregations, which have no congregational weekly schools, but only Sunday schools. 
This is a difference which will become mightily apparent in the future, and to which all 
German and English preachers' conferences and synods should be seriously called 
attention." On this D. Walther remarked, "When we read this, we could only exclaim: May 
God preserve to our German [and English] Lutheran Church the jewel of her parochial 
schools! For, humanly speaking, the future of our church in America depends above all on 
it. Just as all ecclesiastical communities in America have worked on their own dissolution 
from the time when they let the state take care of the education of their children, so the 
most careful care of our parochial schools in the future, after the public preaching ministry, 
is and will remain the main means of our preservation and our further development" 

The attempts to nationalize children in America are not of recent date, D. Walther 
reported in "Lehre und Wehre" 1872, p. 27: "We have just read that in the Senate of the 
United States, on the 19th of December last, a certain Stewart proposed a 16th 
Amendment to the Constitution, by which all 'sectarian schools' would be prohibited. 
Indeed, such an amendment is still lacking to complete the measure of the transmutation 
of liberty into the most intolerable tyranny." Walther, however, adds: "We have not the 
slightest apprehension that this proposal will pass, but as a sign of the times we feel we 
must inform our readers. " F.P. 
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The financial maintenance of our educational institutions. A question occasionally 
put to us by visitors concerns the amount of endowments by which the Synod is able to 
maintain its large institutions financially. The answer that the maintenance of our 
institutions is not based on the endowment plan, but on congregational contributions, 
prompts the further question of how many itinerant canvassers we have in the field to 
solicit congregational contributions for the maintenance of the institutions. We usually 
answer that we have a very simple method handed down from our fathers, and have 
hitherto held fast. Because the education of Christian preachers and teachers is not a 
personal hobby of individual Christians, but a duty of all Christians and of all Christian 
congregations, and because it further belongs to the office of pastors to instruct and 
exhort the congregations commanded to them by Christ in regard to their Christian duties, 
we have in our pastors a whole army of resident canvassers for our institutions of learning, 
both as to obtaining pupils and as to obtaining the necessary means. "But" - you object - 
"this method requires highly trained churches and ministers." Answer: not at all! The 
care for the education of Christian preachers and teachers is part of the abc of the 
Christian doctrine of duty. All Christians also have an understanding of this duty. 
Admittedly, because of the flesh still clinging to Christians, continued instruction and 
admonition are needed in this area, just as instruction and admonition cannot be omitted 
in all other areas of Christian life and conduct. And as for pastors, without special training, 
they have an understanding of the fact that the account they have to give for souls 
includes the point whether, as much as there is in them, they have made the 
congregations commanded to them rich in good works for the propagation of the Christian 
church. F.P. 

Tuition costs at American colleges and other. The Institute of International 
Education publishes a Guide-book for Foreign Students in the United States, wherein 
the following tuition costs for an eight-month academic year are given: Cornell $1008, 
Brown $1040, State University of Minnesota $930, Illinois $685, California $790, 
Washington $1025, Texas $610. The cost of study at our institutions is considerably less. 
With regard to the institution of students earning part of their own tuition by working, the 
Guide-book states, among other things: "Almost all good-sized colleges and 
universities include in their organization employment bureaus with a view to 
securing part- or full-time employment for students and graduates. The late 
afternoon and early evening hours, holidays and Saturdays, and the vacation days 
are often utilized by the students for working purposes, The commonest forms of 
work secured are: janitor service, care of furnace, selling commodities, waiting on 
table, clerical work, and tutoring. As a result many students in colleges, who 
otherwise would not be there, are enabled to continue their studies. A large number 
of Americans eam part of their expenses in college. This, however, should not 
encourage the [foreign] student to think that he can make his whole way through 


college. 
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Even among the American students the number who succeed in earning all their 
expenses is exceedingly limited. The educational process is such an expensive one 
from the standpoint of time, energy, and money that it is virtually impossible for a 
foreign student to maintain physical and mental efficiency and, at the same time, 
make all the money necessary for his living and for his education. It should be 
noted, moreover, by foreign students that labor is not looked upon in the United 
States as degrading. The student need fear no loss in social station in the college 
community or in the town on account of it. The fact is that many American students 
who later in life rise to eminence never cease to look with pride upon their college 
life and how they 'made their way through’ college." Further, students from other 
countries are reminded that they should not arrive in the United States in the spring or 
during the early summer months, as classes here do not begin until September or October 
and those arriving in the spring do not fit into the classes. F. P. 

Unequal decisions regarding the use of foreign languages in school 
instruction. The newspapers report from New York: "The city board of education at its 
last meeting rescinded the ban of October 9, 1918, under which instruction in the public 
schools may not be given in foreign languages. The resolution states that the prohibition 
is an obstacle to instruction in American civil rights and duties, which in most cases must 
be given in that language which is best understood by those being taught." In contrast, 
the following is reported from Lincoln, Nebr. "The State Supreme Court of Nebraska, in its 
decision issued April 19, upheld the constitutionality of the Nebraska language law 
prohibiting the teaching of the German language in the state in all public, private, parochial 
and other schools until the pupils have passed the eighth grade. The court justifies its 
decision on the ground that, in its opinion, the statute is a reasonable application of the 
police power of the state." The presiding judge of the state supreme court dissenting. F. 
P. 

"Faith-based" science. From Philadelphia it is reported, "At the meeting of the 
American Philosophical Society, lectures by Profesfores T. C. Chamberlain of the 
University of Chicago and William Duane of the Harvard Medical School estimated the 
age of the earth at eight million to 1700 million years. While Prof. Chamberlain employed 
geological methods in his calculation, Prof. Duane based his estimate on radioactivity." 
There is not much good in Theodor Kaftan's paper, "Modern Theology of the Ancient 
Faith." But correctly it says there p. 112: "Most people do not find a sacrificium intellectus 
so difficult as is often thought. They often bring it without much pain." Old Lichtenberg, 
too, fchon recalled that nine-tenths of the hypotheses which But the formation of the earth 
belonged more to the history of the human mind than to the history of the earth. It has 
always been the custom of geologists to give us the choice between a few million and a 
few thousand million years as to the age of the earth. Only the five or six thousand years 
of the Bible, which, for example, Cuvier wanted to accept, were "absolutely impossible". 

F. P. 
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Il. Abroad. 


Book production in Germany. A French journal has published statistics on the 
production of books in the principal countries, from which it may be seen that 26, 194 
books were published in Germany in 1919, and 32,335 in 1920. With regard to the other 
countries the following data are given: England, 1919: 8622, 1920: 11,004; United States 
of America, 1919: 6422, 1920: 8594; France, 1919: 5361, 1920: 6351; Italy, 1919: 6066, 
1920: 6230; Netherlands, 1919: 3746, 1920: 3974; Denmark, 1919: 4465, 1920: 3974; 
Luxembourg, 1919: 55, 1920: 30. With the exception of Luxembourg and Denmark, an 
increase in production is everywhere to be noted. The number of new novels in Germany 
in 1919 was 19,687 and in 1920 15,879. It is a strange phenomenon that Germany's book 
production has not diminished but increased. Decrease would have been desirable in 
more than one respect. 

Russia and the Pope. From Rome it was reported at the end of April: 
"Representatives of the Russian Soviet government, it was announced in Rome, have 
signed a treaty with the Vatican which permits Jesuits, Franciscans and Catholic sisters 
to go to Russia and give instruction there. In certain circles this is regarded as the first 
step in bringing the Orthodox Church into the Roman Catholic Church." The Soviet 
Government is concerned with the maintenance of its rule. Whoever serves this purpose 
it practices cooperation with, even if it is itself hostile to the Church. The same motive is 
found on the part of the papacy. Thus explains the union of unequal - or rather equal - 
brethren. Ee R: 

The worldly-wise Russians. From Russia it is reported: At a meeting of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Russian Soviet Government in Moscow, a motion by Premier 
Lenin to reduce the strength of the Russian Army to half has been rejected. The report 
says Lenin made the motion, which was opposed by War Minister Trotsky, primarily to 
show accommodation to the United States. The motion was rejected by a significant 
majority; then a counter-motion was adopted pronouncing that the political situation of 
Europe did not permit Russia to disarm unilaterally." Trotsky, at any rate, thinks that in the 
world as it is, one can enforce neither evil nor good without having armies of millions 
behind one. 

F. P. 

German the language of commerce in southeastern Europe. The following is 
reported from Vienna: "Czechoslovakia was negotiating rail freight rates with Romania. 
The Prague gentlemen demanded that the bills of lading be issued only in Czech and 
Romanian. Romania, however, insisted that the bills of lading should also contain the 
German translation, ‘because the German language has remained the dominant 
language of commerce in south-eastern Europe, even in spite of the war'." Above all" we 
are interested in the news that the German language is still the most widespread medium 
of communication among the Lutherans of Europe, and especially in the Southeast of 
Europe. F. P. 
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Why do we believe the Scriptures? 


or: 


How does Scripture become a divine authority to us? 


By the divine authority of Holy Scripture we understand the quality or nature of Holy 
Scripture, according to which faith and obedience are due to it, as to God Himself, with 
respect to all that it says. He who touches the authority of Scripture commits a crime of 
majesty, a crimen laesae majestatis divinae, because in so doing he actually sets himself 
against and above God. As Scriptural evidence, all Scriptural statements in which the 
Word of Scripture and the Word of God are identified belong here. 1) 

As such divine authority Christ himself treats the Scriptures. First, the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament. He bears witness to it that it cannot be broken He therefore 
authoritatively and finally decides, with the "It is written" (yéypatrtai), all questions with 
which the devil approached Him in temptation. 3) He further submits His life, suffering, 
death, resurrection, and all events connected with them, to the authority of Scripture. 
Everything must happen as it happens because it is written in the Scriptures) In the same 
way, the apostles of Christ also view the Scriptures of the Old Testament. The Word of the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament and the Word of God are to them reciprocal terms. And 
this is true both of all Scripture, which was familiar to Israel, and which they call par 
excellence "that which God hath spoken," té Adya toi’ Ocov,3) and in the 
especially also from the individual scriptural passages quoted by them, 


1) Isa. 7, 14 - Matth. 1, 22. 23; Hos. 11, 1 - Matth. 2, 15; Apost. 1, 16; Isa. 6, 9. 10 
- Apost. 28, 25 etc. 

2) Joh. 10, 35. 3) Matth. 4, 3, 6. 10. 
4) Luk. 24, 44-47. 25. 26; Matth. 26, 54; Joh. 17, 12. 
5) Rom. 3, 2. 
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which they refer to as God's Word, the LORD's Word, the Holy Spirit's Word, thus 
identifying God's authority.6) 

But in the New Testament Christ and his apostles claim the same divine authority 
for their word. Christ calls everyone to accept his word and to abide by it. 7) Those who 
do not accept the word he has spoken will judge the unaccepted word on the last day?) 
Christ did not write his word himself. But we have his word in the word of his apostles. He 
specifically directed us to the word of his apostles. To them he gave God's word?) and 
through the apostles’ word, which is the Father's word, his word, and the Holy Spirit's word, 
10) all who come to believe until the Last Day will become believers in him (Christ). 11) 
Therefore, the apostles claim divine authority for their word. Paul is aware that Christ 
speaks through him. 12) He demands unconditional faith and obedience for his word, be 
it oral or written.13) The prophets of the church and all who have the spirit must be subject 
to his word, because he writes the commandments of the Lord.14) Those who teach a 
gospel that is different from his gospel are cursed by God, even in the case that angels 
are the preachers.15) The apostles therefore also claim divine authority for their word.) 
The apostles therefore also demand that Christians regard all teachers who do not adhere 
to apostolic teaching as causing division and offense in Christ's church and depart from 
them.16) The apostle Peter makes a statement that covers the whole question of the divine 
authority of the apostles' word. He claims the same divine authority for the word of the 
apostles as for the word of the prophets of the Old Testament, because it is equally the 
word of the Holy Spirit.17) This is the divine authority of the word of the prophets and 
apostles given and entrusted to the Christian Church in the Holy Scriptures. 

And this divine authority of Scripture is an absolute one. It is absolute in the sense 
that it belongs to Scripture for its own sake, because it is the Word of God by inspiration. 
The authority is not grounded in the testimony that individuals or even the whole church 
bear to the Scriptures. The old Lutheran theologians express this briefly and correctly thus: 
Scripture is auTéttlIoTog means, due faith and obedience for its own sake, because it is 
Oedrvevotos, inspired by God. The divine auto 
rity of Scripture, Rome denies it by asserting that Scripture has divine authority only 
through the testimony of the Church. That the 


6) Scripture passages under note 1, p. 161. 

7) Joh. 8, 31.32. 8)Joh. 12,48. 9) Joh. 
17, 8. 14. 

10) Joh. 16, 13-15. 11) Joh. 17, 20. 12) 2Cor. 13, 3. 


13) 2 Thess. 2, 15. 14) 1Cor. 14,36 .37. 15) Gal. 1, 6-9. 
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The same critical position toward Scripture is taken by all the newer theologians, who 
deny the inspiration of Scripture, and who discuss truth and error in Scripture according 
to their "consciousness of faith," "experience," etc. Finally, the same critical position 
toward Scripture is taken by all the newer theologians who deny the inspiration of 
Scripture, who want to decide about truth and error in Scripture according to their 
"consciousness of faith," "experience," etc., and who therefore also speak with the 
enthusiasts of "literalism," a "papal pope," etc., when they are expected to recognize Holy 
Scripture as an unbreakable divine authority.18) 

But now the question arises how the divinity of Scripture is recognized by us human 
beings, or, which is the same thing, how Scripture becomes divine authority for us human 
beings. In answering this question we must distinguish between Christian certainty 
(certainty of faith, fides divina) and human conviction (natural certainty, scientific 
certainty, fides humana). That this distinction is scriptural as well as necessary and 
practically very important will be evident from the following exposition. 


1. the Christian certainty of the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures. 
Christian certainty arises only from the self-attestation of Scripture. This self- 
attestation takes place in such a way that the word of Scripture, independent of human 
proofs or, what is the same, of rational proofs, through the power of the Holy Spirit working 
in it, gains recognition, that is, faith, from us men. Clearly and sharply this is expressed 
when the apostle Paul says of his word and preaching 1 Cor. 2:4, 6: obK 77v Ev melb-oi¢ 
[av& ponivys’] cogiag Adyoic, which is, was. 
not or did not take place in words of wisdom sent to persuade, but ev azodeiger avEevatog 
Kal Ovvapews, in proving 
of the Spirit and of power, so that the Holy Spirit active in the word led the proof of truth. 
The apostle also at once states the purpose why his word and his preaching were not 
accomplished in words of human wisdom, "not in such words as were philosophically 
prepared, and thereby fitted to persuade" (words of Meyer z. St.). The purpose was this: 
tva 4 miotIc vUdV LN N Ev copia ‘avOporov, aW ev dvvauet & eob, "so that your faith 
may not lose its be 
was not based on the wisdom of men, but on the power of God". 


18) Theodor Kaftan, in his paper, "Modern Theology of the Old Faith," p. 113, says: 
"The modern theology which | advocate does not bow under any authority which is merely 
external." And he says this in contrast to the old theology which demanded bowing to the Word 
of Scripture because Scripture was God's Word by inspiration. 
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That God's Word testifies to itself as divine truth is also expressed in the words of Christ 
John 7:17: "If any man will do the will of God" - but God's will is that Christ's Word should 
be heard and believed, chap. 6:40 - "he shall know /yva@oetai, shall perceive] whether this 
doctrine be of God, or whether | speak of myself." Accordingly it stands thus: the Holy 
Scripture, because it is God's Word, is such an object of knowledge as creates for itself 
its organ of knowledge, faith, and thereby testifies to itself as divine truth. This self- 
attestation of Scripture is what we usually call the testimonium Spiritus Sancti internum, 
the inward testimony of the Holy Spirit to the divinity of Scripture. 

This is of the greatest practical importance. For now we know what we must do first 
and foremost when doubts arise, even among us Christians, concerning the divine 
authority of Scripture. Above all things we must read the Scriptures ourselves, hear them, 
move them in our hearts. Then, through the self-testimony of Scripture, doubts about its 
divinity will disappear. That so many doubts about the divinity of Scripture are also found 
among Christians is often due to the fact that, instead of going first and foremost into 
Scripture itself and thus giving Scripture the opportunity to testify to itself, they look around 
for human proofs of the divinity of Scripture or wait for special feelings that supposedly 
have to be present in order to be able to read Scripture with benefit. 

To illustrate the self-attestation of Scripture, the old Lutheran theologians, following 
the process of Church Fathers, refer to the light of the earthly sun as an analogue. Just 
as the sun is recognized by means of its own light and thus testifies to itself as existing, 
so also the Holy Scriptures, which God has given to us human beings as a spiritual light 
on our path through life,19) are recognized by their own light as God's Word and thus as 
divine authority. Gottfried Hofmann sums it up thus: "As the supreme fundamental truths 
are certain by themselves and shine in their own light, and as in the natural sphere light 
testifies of itself and needs no other light, so also the testimony of the Holy Spirit needs 
no other testimony, but shines in its own light and bears ample witness to itself as divine 
by its divine efficacy and power, although another cannot be convinced of it unless he 
himself also reads the Holy Scriptures with attention and so becomes partaker of this inner 
testimony." 20) Western District Report 1865, p. 55: "True. 


19) Ps. 119:105; 19:9. 

20) Synopsis, p. 86: Quemadmodum principia prima per se nota sunt et suamet luce 
radiant et in naturalibus lumen testatur de se ipso nec opus habet alio lumine, ita et Spiritus 
Sancti testimonium non opus habet 
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the evidence of the witness of the Holy Spirit in the heart seems to some to be the weakest, 
but it is the highest, strongest, indeed the only divinely certain evidence. . .. No man can 
really believe that the Holy Scriptures are God's Word, but he to whom the Holy Spirit, by 
his inward testimony, gives the undoubted certainty of it into the heart." Likewise 
Quenstedt: "If it be asked whence the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures is known to 
us certainly, undoubtedly, and with divine faith, it is to be answered, from the inward power 
and efficacy of the Holy Scriptures, and the testimony of the Holy Spirit, who speaketh in 
the Scriptures, and by the Scriptures. 

A whole series of objections are now raised against this self-attestation of 
Scripture. 

Not only Rome, but also newer Protestant theologians object that the claimed self- 
attestation of Scripture is a circular argument (idem per idem). Rome raises this objection 
in order to assert its position that Scripture cannot be believed for its own sake, but only 
for the sake of the Church, or rather of the Pope. Newer Protestants raise the same 
objection, because they do not hold the Scriptures to be God's Word, and therefore do not 
wish to believe the Scriptures for their own sake either, but only in so far and so far as the 
Scriptures have made and passed an examination before the ego of the theologian, or, as 
itis usually expressed, find confirmation in the "consciousness of faith" or the "experience" 
of the theologian. It cannot be said that the objection from circular reasoning is even 
natural-reasonable. If we are convinced of the existence of the sun by the light and rays 
of the sun, there is not a defective circular reasoning, but the way generally accepted as 
valid, that we men become certain of a thing by perception. Now the faith produced by the 
Holy Spirit in the Word of Scripture is nothing more nor less than the perception produced 
by the Holy Spirit in our hearts of the Word of Scripture as God's Word. This is the way of 
becoming certain which Christ expressly teaches when he says that whoever hears his 
word and believes it, comes to know that his teaching is from God.22) In their denial of 
the self-attestation of the Scriptures, papists stoop to blasphemy. For they say that even 
if Scripture testifies to itself as divine, this cannot determine the divinity of Scripture, since 
it is a testimony on its own account, and a testimony on its own account to 


alio testimonio, sed suamet luce radiat et se divinum esse efficacia sua ac virtute, qua gaudet 
divina, abunde testatur, licet hoc alteri persuaderi non possit, nisi et ipse Scripturam Sacram 


attente legat atque ita testimonii hujus interni particeps fiat. 
21) Systema 1, 131. 22) Joh. 6, 40; 7, 16. 17. 
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Court does not apply, as is well known. They refer to paragraphs of the imperial Roman 
law.23) This, of course, is blasphemy. Since the Scriptures are God's Word, which the 
Romans want to admit, then what Christ says John 5:34 applies to the Scriptures: "I do 
not take testimony from men" and John 8:14: "Even if | testify of myself, my testimony is 
true." When Christ takes testimony of men for His word, e.g., of John the Baptist, it is 
condescension to human weakness, Joh. 5, 33. 34: "Ye sent unto Johanne, and he bare 
witness of the truth. But | take not witness of men, but these things say I, that ye might be 
saved." 

Another objection to the self-attestation of Scripture has had a very confusing 
effect, especially in the present day. Even newer theologians admit that Scripture does 
testify to itself as divine, but only according to its content, not according to its words. So, 
for example, Luthardt.24) So also Richard Griitzmacher.25) This objection collapses 
under the self-contradiction from which it suffers. Content and word stand in an 
indissoluble connection with each other. Whoever wants to hold fast the divinity of the 
content of Scripture must necessarily accept the divinity of the words, because we know 
of the content of Scripture only as much as is expressed in its words. If the words of 
Scripture could not be relied upon with certainty, the possibility of determining the contents 
of Scripture with certainty would also fall away. D. M. Reu says correctly in his Book of 
Life: "Only by means of the word does it [the thought] receive its value for others, for 
whom the thoughts do not exist until they have been expressed in words. Thus also the 
operation of the Holy Spirit only upon the thoughts of the prophets and apostles would 
have been insufficient; it must also include the word in order to be the inerrant 
reproduction of inspired thoughts." (Quoted in L. u. W. 1921, p. 307.) Now because 
Christ wills that the divinity of the contents of Scripture should be immutably established 
to us, therefore He testifies to us John 10:35, that the Scriptures of the Old Testament 
cannot be broken even in one word, as in the word "gods," & oi. Wherefore, further, in 
the New Testament, Christ binds us precisely to his words, saying, Joh. 8, 31. 32, not 
merely, "If ye abide in the substance of my speech," but, "If ye abide in my speech" (L tw 
Ady te sug, in my word), . . . "ye shall know the truth." And because we have Christ's 
word in the word of the apostles, Christ refers us not merely to the contents of the apostle's 
word, but out of the apostle's word itself, when he says John 17:20, that all through them 
(the 


23) Valentis, Gratiani et Valentiniani imperatorum rescriptum: Omnibus in re propria 
dicendi testimonii facultatem jure submoverunt. 

24) Dogmatics (eleventh ed.), pp. 349 f. 

25) Studies in Systematic Theology, Vol. Ill, p. 102. 
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Apostle) word will believe in Him. And the apostle Paul emphasizes the necessity of 
holding to the divinity of the Word to the extent that he says 1 Tim. 6, 3 ff: "If anyone... 
abideth not in the sound words of our Lord JEsu Christ . . . is darkened, and knoweth 
nothing, but is addicted" (voowyv, ill) "to questions and wars of words." Inasmuch as in a 
certain passage of Scripture, e. g. in consequence of different readings in the copies, the 
words are not fixed to us, the contents of that passage are not fixed to us either. That in 
the case of variae lectiones the content of Scripture is nevertheless by no means 
uncertain to us, is due to the fact that one and the same doctrine is revealed not merely 
in one, but in several, mostly in many passages, in critically unchallenged words. In order 
to make us believe that we can let go of the divinity of the words without harm to the 
Christian faith, the newer theologians refer us to the fact that faith also comes from the 
preaching of non-inspired preachers, e. g. from the preaching of Luther. Here, too, there 
is only a pseudo-evidence. To be sure, many people came to faith through Luther's 
preaching. But this was because Luther preached not his word, but the apostle's word. 
That all who believed through Luther's preaching came to faith only through the apostle's 
word is testified to by Christ John 17:20, when he says that all Christians will believe in 
him through the apostle's word until the last day. Luther himself describes the connection 
that exists between the preaching of all post-apostolic preachers and the word of the 
prophets and apostles thus: "This we may do, provided we are also holy and have the 
Holy Spirit, that we catechumens and disciples of the prophets may boast as those who 
repeat and preach what we have heard and learned from the prophets and apostles, and 
are also certain that the prophets taught it." 26) Above all things, however, we hold that in 
the Scriptures themselves the self-attestation is referred to the divinity of the very words 
of the apostles, respectively of Christ. Paul says of his word and of his preaching 1 Cor. 
2, that it did not proceed in sensible words of human wisdom, but in evidence of the Spirit 
and of power. And Christ says of his word in John 7, that he who hears and believes it will 
know eo ipso that Christ does not speak of himself as a mere man. 

Against the self-attestation of Scripture it has been objected that in passages like 
1 Cor. 2 only the oral, not the written word of the apostles is spoken of. To this the old 
Lutheran theologians rightly reply: "For the same reasons by which the hearers were once 
induced to believe the apostolic preaching, for the same reasons we are today 


26) St. L. Ill, 1890. 
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The apostles wrote what they taught orally, 1 John 1:3, 4: "That which we have seen and 
heard we declare unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us: and our fellowship 
is with the Father, and with His Son JESUS CHRIST. And these things we write unto you, 
that your joy may be full." Nor does Paul wish to have made any distinction between his 
oral and written word, as he expressly reminds 2 Thess. 2:15: "Stand therefore, brethren, 
and hold fast the statutes which ye are taught, whether by our word or epistle." Therefore, 
as the oral, so also the written word of the Apostles has for its inseparable companion 
(inseparabilem comitem) the Holy Spirit, or as Dannhauer expresses it, "The same Holy 
Spirit who breathed (inspiravit) into the Scriptures breathes (respirat) them again, as 
often as they are heard, read, and moved in thought. 27) And it is from this "respiration" 
that the Scriptures are believed for their own sake. 

So much for the self-attestation of Scripture, or the fides divina to Scripture. _ F. 
P. 

(Conclusion follows.) 


Constitutional needs of the regional churches of Germany. 


4. the rejection of the free church. 


The discussion of the question of what should become of the state churches 
incorporated into the state organism after the revolution was already far advanced, and 
the advocacy of the "people's church" had found numerous and notable representatives 
when Joh. Eger, pastor in Berlin-Moabit, intervened in the discussion in a refreshingly 
sober manner. At the Seventh Protestant Congregational Congress in Leipzig he gave a 
lecture on the church-leaving movement and church congregations. 1) The lecture was 
especially distinguished by the fearlessness with which the speaker described the spiritual 
misery of the German state churches, the spiritual lumpeness of the great masses of the 
people who were still officially counted as "church". The movement to leave the church, 
which, encouraged by the current that had come to light in connection with the revolution, 
in the summer of 1919 


27) Baier-Walther |, 95. 

1) J. ©. Hinrichssche Buchhandlung, Leipzig, 1920, also published 
simultaneously in the proceedings of the 7th Protestant Church Congress by the same 
publisher, together with a lecture by Dr. Curtius on the subject: "The Church Community 
as the Foundation of New Church Construction" and a co-lecture by Dr. Schian. 
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had nothing surprising for Eger. "Basically, the movement to leave the church only brings 
the long existing dechurching and dechristianization of our people to a visible, statistically 
verifiable expression. . . . The percentage decline in the number of communion services, 
the relatively poor attendance at church services, the statistics on baptisms, marriages and 
church funerals have long since indicated what one could also sense from newspapers, 
meetings and conversations, that the church - and | am now speaking only of the Protestant 
church - has forfeited its credit not only outside its borders, but also within its official 
members, that in many cases one only stands in a critical or negative relationship to it, but 
no longer takes a positive, affirmative position towards it. But where one's attitude to it is 
so lukewarm and insipid, where one only puts up with it, only puts up with it and 
occasionally makes use of it for conventional reasons, then it only needs an energetic 
impulse, an often quite coincidental external occasion such as the perhaps never-before- 
seen church tax note or a personal annoyance, in order to break with the church altogether. 
. . . The leaving movement is, so to speak, only a symptom, only the last extreme 
consequence of what | would call a spiritual fact. It opens the closed eyes of those who 
hitherto did not see and would not see." 

The speaker was careful not to be one-sided in his assessment of the reasons for 
leaving the church. He acknowledged that the aversion to the church did not merely stem 
from unpleasant relations in which the church had become entangled ("the sad 
entanglement of state and church, the relations of the church to the capitalist social order"), 
but that powers hostile to Christianity ("Committee Denominational, U. S. P: D., S. P. D., 
jokesheets, dailies, novels, and plays"), with which every church has constantly to contend, 
were working at the ruin of the church with the utmost vigor. But it would lead nowhere, he 
thinks, to issue a detailed account of guilt to explain the church's collapse. "To examine all 
this would be to lose ourselves in the small and petty; nor can it help us in view of the 
staggering fact that there is so great an aversion to the Church, a much greater one than 
to Christianity and religion. Whether with good or bad reasons, whether with more or less 
blame on the part of the Church, we cannot but acknowledge that ecclesiasticism and 
popularism are becoming more and more distant from each other and threaten to be torn 
apart by force. One can really only wonder that this process of disengagement has not yet 
advanced further and is not progressing more rapidly. The moment of inertia, the inertia 
which, as is well known, is to be found everywhere where the heart and mind, the deepest, 
most hidden spiritual being of man, 
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the unconscious and the subconscious, the lack of affection, indeed the existing aversion 
towards the Church, does not so quickly break out into an open and decisive rupture. This 
moment of inertia prevents infinitely many from drawing the final consequence from their 
inner position towards the Church. For decades now the Church has lived on the indolence 
of the masses. But this passive resistance, which brought down the old state system, this 
ecclesiastical indifference, is its death. Even without a movement to leave the church, it is 
perishing from it. In spite of the active activity of its leaders and associations, in spite of 
the frightening busyness of many pastors, it falls asleep when the essential part of its 
members remains in inner and outer neutrality and passivity. The soul of the German 
people has long since ceased to have a proper home in the Church. It has, if | may so 
express myself, left the Church, even where the body, where the name still remains in it." 

In view of the situation described, the speaker considered the idea of whether an 
attempt should be made to hold the German people together in a church through the bond 
of national unity and through material interests connected with the organization of the 
state. It is true that he regrets that by the separation of Volkstum and Kirchentum the 
German people would lose the last vestige of spiritual unity which it still possessed. (Why?) 
But then he continues manfully: "However, the national point of view is not the supreme 
point of view under which we may regard the movement to leave the church. | consider it 
a grave misfortune that in the Protestant Church one has often allowed oneself to be led 
by the thought of serving the fatherland, the national life, and that one is now again 
inclined, in order only to ward off the progressive disruption of our national life, to hold 
together on the outside what no longer belongs together on the inside. This leads to a 
falsehood, to a sham that in the long run can be a blessing neither to the nation nor to the 
church. Even if this may be considered opportune on the part of the state, it should be 
rejected on the part of the church. What is not, that is not. Not our wishes and illusions 
should be the basis of our activity, but reality, the sad reality. Our people as a whole is no 
longer a Christian people. It is even more so, especially in its Protestant parts, no longer 
an ecclesiastical people. | am well aware that this hurts our souls. But why should we want 
to artificially maintain something that does not correspond to the facts? Of all the 
deceptions that exist, self-deception is the most dangerous. He who serves the truth 
serves the kingdom of God. But the exodus serves clarity and truth, and therefore, however 
inconvenient it may be to us, it serves the kingdom of God. Therefore 
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we must not face it with a defensive gesture or work against it with petty means and 
machinations. We must take an affirmative position towards it, | would almost say joyfully 
welcome it. For it urges us, even more than the overthrow of the sum episcopate, to reform 
our ecclesiastical life. It forces us to move at last from programs and negotiations to action. 
For a reformation of the Protestant Churches of Germany at the head and in the members, 
the inner necessity that has long been felt is now joined by the outer necessity, and without 
this outer necessity nothing radical would happen. It was certainly not easy for Luther, a 
man of thoroughly German and national feeling, to drive such an enormous wedge into his 
nation. But he did it in order to keep a clear, honest conscience, and he certainly did his 
people a great service in the end. This time it is not we who are driving the wedge, but so 
much Luther spirit the Lutheran Church should and could muster even today that it says, 
in view of its supremacy among the German people: 'Let them go there, they have no profit; 
the kingdom must remain with us!' For in the last analysis the Church of Jesus Christ, of 
which we too, in all our weakness, would like to be a part, a shadow, pursues higher goals 
than those of the state, the nation, and the fatherland. The eternal content which gives it 
the right to exist, by which it lives and by which it must orient itself, will outlast the downfall 
of the German Reich, of the German people and of Western culture, which will come 
sooner or later after all." 

This refreshing omission is likely to give the impression that the speaker is heading 
full sail for the Free Church. This impression is strengthened by his remarks on the position 
which the church must take toward those who have left. "In general," he writes, "there are 
two possibilities: first, that of refusing any official ecclesiastical action to those who have 
left and to their children; second, that where such action is desired on the part of those 
who have left, it should be granted, setting aside all ecclesiastical interests, for the sake of 
the opportunity of Christian missionary influence. Personally, | think the former is the more 
correct. For the second would be tantamount to a destruction and dissolution of the church 
carried on by the church itself, and would make membership of the church appear to be 
entirely superfluous, but would nevertheless promote Christianity only in very isolated 
cases. The harm done to churchianity considerably outweighs the benefit that Christianity 
might possibly derive from it. However, it may be argued which is the more correct. Only 
in this we must agree, that the decrees to be expected and demanded of us, may they turn 
out one way or the other, have absolutely binding force for the individual church bodies. 
Otherwise the 
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The unity of the church is severely endangered. Whoever does not like these decrees may 
leave The Church himself or resign his office in it. Better discipline, a stronger esprit de 
corps than has hitherto been common in the Protestant Church, is the order of the day. 
Our churches must cease to be organizations in which, after all, everything is possible or 
impossible according to the personal position and view of the one to whom church action 
is incumbent. Otherwise we make ourselves ridiculous and cannot demand to be taken 
seriously. Both those who still belong to the Protestant Church and those who no longer 
belong to it must know what they may demand of the Church and what they may not 
demand of the Church. The church owes this to itself and to the people. To this end, 
however, it is necessary that the authorities, in their official regulations, avoid expressions 
such as “as far as possible," "we leave it to pastoral discretion," "as a rule," and so forth. 
It is necessary that no order be issued in this respect which makes questionable in the 
postscript what the preceding sentence had already decided. If a certain freedom of 
movement is to be retained, this must be done by way of dispensation, as the Catholic 
Church provides for and handles. But it must be made clear which authority is entitled to 
this dispensation, and this can only be a more or less superior central authority. In short, 
we demand more ecclesiastical order and the elimination of the mischief that has been 
done with the often phrased word ‘freedom of conscience’. The ecclesiastical authorities 
have not only the right but also the duty to see that the ecclesiastical laws are strictly 
observed. Otherwise they are not worthy to be or to be called ecclesiastical authorities." 
Further, "Christian congregations must be more than burial societies, than associations 
for the care of the poor and the sick, than cultic and administrative societies, than 
associations for the maintenance of buildings and the employment of pastors, than 
associations for the organization of lectures and entertainments. They can be all these 
things, of course. To some extent, however, they can have it elsewhere, and sometimes 
even best. In the first place, they must be anxious to go out as religious corporations, as 
Christian communities, in this world. Only by so doing do they secure their interest in 
humanity." 

But all this is now pretty much conceived within the framework of the old 
constitution. In the new state of things there is again to be an "authority" which issues 
"official regulations," "decrees," etc.; there are again to be "ecclesiastical laws" which 
"must be strictly observed," and an “authority,” or "central authority," which, according to 
the Roman pattern - listen! - "Dispense". This, of course, is still some distance from the 
free-church ideal. The free church congregation is an association of spiritual and religious 
people. 
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The church is a congregation of like-minded Christians which knows that it has been given 
the key power by the one Master Christ, has the Holy Spirit, and in His power conducts all 
its ecclesiastical business and sovereignly makes all determinations which it needs for its 
existence and prosperity. If such a congregation joins with others of like mind in a larger 
church body for the purpose of working together for the attainment of greater ends on the 
basis of Christian brotherhood, it nevertheless remains the free, sovereign mistress to 
which Christ has made it, living in the grace which alone makes willing and able to all good 
work, and in no ordination under the law, tolerating also for the sake of the high article of 
justification no master and no mastering apart from the word of grace of their Lord. Such 
a congregation of truly spiritually-minded people, who direct their lives and strivings toward 
eternal values, evidently also aspires to Eger. Just such people no longer need the 
apparatus of government that he imagines. He knows circles of such people and would 
like to take from them into his new church structure that in which he assumes their greatest 
attraction: namely, "that they represent a community in which one knows the other, one 
cares for the other, one prays for the other, and in this way a common life really comes 
about. He thinks that just as the church of the past was the church of the sacrament, then 
became the church of the word through the Reformation, so the church of the future must 
be the church of communion. But the circles in which he has discovered such communion 
are yet rejected by him as "sects." He imagines a church with concentric circles, in which 
in the inner circles the spiritual power of the church is active in prayer clubs, Bible studies, 
study circles, care of the deaconess work, etc., only that in this "every machination is to 
be avoided." Thus, in the end, even this voice, which seems promising, disappoints. This 
seems to be a foregone conclusion among the spokesmen of the Protestant Church in 
Germany: Whatever face the church of the future may get, it must not become a free 
church. We have already heard voices to this effect in the previous articles in this series, 
and many more could be added. Just to call attention to one: When a year ago Max 
Glage's important writing "Das Ratsel der Landeskirche und seine Lésung" (see L. u. W., 
p. 16ff.) appeared, it was dismissed in the "Pastoralblatter" by Stange with the following 
review in 5-1/2 lines: "The author has aptly recognized the great puzzle which we felt 
strongly in our synods just at the time of the new construction of the church constitution. 
It is a pity that with tangible generalizations of Hamburg conditions he transgresses the 
most inward language of the question imposed upon us by God, and therefore also seeks 
the solution far too much in external measures instead of in spiritual revolutions." 
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As if Glage's writing and deed to the Anschargemeinde in Hamburg had not been the most 
spiritually revolutionary thing that the Protestant Church in Germany has had to show in 
recent times! 

Herewith we close this series of descriptive articles. What is to be reported about 
further phases of the constitutional development of the Church of Germany shall, God 
willing, be presented later in individual accounts. D. 


Literature. 


Twenty-second Synodical Report of the California and Nevada District of the 
Lutheran Synod of Missouri, etc. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo 
56 pages; 28 Cts. 


The presidential address of this report, based on Match. 12, 46-49 about the spiritual 
fellowship of Christians, "which is ultimately more intimate and lasting than the fellowship 
we have with our relatives in the flesh. This fact should move us to highly esteem and 
zealously exercise our spiritual fellowship with all the brethren in Christ. "It makes no 
difference," says President Tisza, "whether these brethren of ours live in America or 
Europe, in India, China, or Brazil, or whether they are converted Hindus, Chinese, or 
Negroes: their cause is our cause, their struggles are our struggles, their victories our 
victories, their joys and sufferings our joys and sufferings." "We Lutherans notice how for 
the sake of language and for the sake of our faith we have been opposed here and there 
in recent years, how evil is planned against our schools, how we are disliked because of 
our scriptural position against secret societies. Dear brethren, we must stand together the 
more firmly, the more firmly we must hold fast to the word once given to the saints, over 
which we find no lord." No political barrier, no war, no hatred of nations or races should 
disturb our fellowship in Christ. "But let us separate and separate ourselves from the world, 
as God has commanded us." 

The doctrinal proceedings were conducted by Prof. Fuerbringer. The most 
interesting topic he dealt with was: "The Book of Job in its meaning for preachers and 
church members. Luther's view is rightly advocated, according to which there is not only 
a suffering of punishment, cursing, or wrath, but also a suffering of purification or 
purification, yes, also a suffering for the glorification of God and His power and grace in 
Christians, before the world. Where else would we go with the suffering of the martyrs, by 
which God does not punish their sins (for which Christ atoned), nor merely purify and 
cleanse them, but glorifies in them his glorious name and the miraculous power of his 
grace before the world? The words quoted by Luther read: "The book of Job deals with 
this question: whether misfortune will befall even the pious from God. Here Job stands 
firm and holds that God also torments the pious without cause [without special fault], solely 
for his praise, as Christ Jn. 9:3 also testifies of him who was born blind." Job maintains 
that, compared with others, even with his friends, he did not deserve his suffering through 
special sins. Luther: "Although Job, too, when he was in danger of death, spoke too much 
against God out of human weakness and sinned in his suffering, yet he maintained that 
he had not caused such suffering in the sight of others, as is true. (St. L. 14, 18.) 

F. B. 


Twenty-seventh Synodical Report of the Nebraska District of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. 
Missouri Synod, etc. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 31 pp; 15 
cts. 
The doctrinal discussions on the subject: "The right relationship of justification and 
sanctification" are not included in this report for lack of space. 
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printed. But it does contain an excellent presidential address in which the idea is 
developed that the Gospel of salvation by grace alone does not, as is often claimed, 
undermine true morality and encourage sin, but that it alone is the power of God to renew 
man and make him holy. President Brommer says: "How far the world has come in moral 
terms with its wisdom, its power, its culture, was revealed by the world war. With horror 
we also see the hatred, the thirst for revenge, the lies, the hypocrisy, the trampling 
underfoot of all divine and human order, which came to light before and after the war. 
Innumerable means are mentioned to bring about change. And yet there is only one 
remedy: the Gospel. Let us preach it diligently, and in our part we shall do more for the 
true regeneration and improvement of the world than can be accomplished by any other 
means." F. B. 


Church Agendas for Lutheran Congregations of the Unmodified Augsburg 
Confession. Compiled from old orthodox church agendas and published in 
several amended forms by the Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio and other states. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. $2.00; morocco with gilt edging 
$5.00; divinity circuit $5.00. 


This new edition of our Agende was prepared by D. E. A. W. Kraufs in association 
with D. C. C. Schmidt. According to D. Kraus, the following changes have been made: An 
instruction for reading services has been added to the first main section and 35 new 
antiphons to the second. The 65 (formerly 30) "General Collects" are distributed under 
eight headings in such a way that one can quickly find one that fits the sermon. Some of 
the feast prayers have been deleted, others shortened; prayers for the end of the year and 
the mission feast have been added. Other additions are: an abbreviated form of infant 
baptism, funeral forms, and forms for the introduction of a teacher and newly elected 
superintendent, for the laying of the cornerstone of a church, and for the dedication of a 
church, a schoolhouse, a churchyard, and a bell and organ. The "Liturgical Supplement" 
is expanded by other forms of salutation and antiphoning, by the communion liturgy 
according to the Brandenburg-Nuremberg Agenda of 1533, and finally also by the litany. 
Archaistic expressions are everywhere replaced by more understandable ones. 

F. B. 


Salary - Supply - Pension. Conference paper by F. G. Kihnert. 


The questions here treated certainly deserve the most serious consideration. And 
even if one does not agree with every argument of the author, there can be no doubt that, 
apart from the obligation of the congregations, the Synod, which expects every pastor to 
work in its interest, also owes it to see to it, and possibly to see to it, that he has his earthly 
livelihood and also does not suffer bitter hardship with his own when he has become 
incapacitated. The author concludes with the words: "May our dear Synod, in this jubilee 
year, when it remembers with heartfelt love and gratitude the venerable, now blessedly 
departed fathers in Christ, not forget 
also the graying or sick servants of the Gospel and their relatives, most of whom are still 
with us in poor circumstances! 


How is the church built? By Fr. Th. Reuter. Published by the Schriftenverein, Zwickau, 
Saxony. 12 pages; 5 Cts. 


This (as the subtitle indicates) "contemporary view according to Apost. 12, 24" 
explains in a simple way that the church of Christ cannot be built, spread, governed and 
preserved by a strong church regime, not by the state church system, not even by the 
popular church system that is now almost universally strived for in Germany, but only by 
the Word of God. F. B. 


Introduction to the New Testament. By D. Heinrich Appel, Provost in 
Kieve. A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung Dr. Werner Scholl, Leipzig. 258 pp. 
M. 80; hardback M. 120+200% value added. 
In the preface the author writes: "Like my concise history of the church, this 
introduction to the New Testament is primarily intended for students of the New 
Testament. 
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The book is intended for use as an introductory and learning book in addition to college 
textbooks and comprehensive textbooks. For this reason, it uses a clear and concise 
presentation with a strong use of different types of printing and includes a number of 
tables. In contrast to other textbooks, the historical information is not given occasionally 
and haphazardly, but precedes the discussion of each book. Even if this does not give an 
actual history of the introduction, | believe that anyone who works through the book will 
get a vivid impression of the development of the discipline, and this is of particular 
importance for students. | have also considered it necessary to give an exact reproduction 
of the quotations from the Fathers of the Church, and have usually placed them at the 
head of the individual paragraphs. . .. If the book is intended to serve the interests and 
needs of young theologians, it is not limited to this practical purpose. It is at the same time 
the result of many years of independent scientific work with independent results, of which 
| have hitherto published but little." 

Although Appel explicitly rejects verbal inspiration, his writing is still relatively 
conservative compared to some other German and other works dealing with questions of 
initiation. To what extent this is and is not the case is partly evident from the following 
statements concerning the authenticity of the various New Testament books. Concerning 
1 Thessalonians, Appel remarks: "Language and vocabulary Pauline. The absence of anti- 
Jewish polemic does not militate against authenticity." On the 8th Epistle to the 
Thessalonians: Will be "from Paul, and written after 1 [the First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians], but sent to Thessalonica under reserve of 1 before it." On the Epistle to 
the Galatians: "Nor does the inauthenticity follow from 4:25, for it is not a matter of political 
but of spiritual ministry." On 1 Corinthians: "No dependence on Seneca. Brilliant testimony 
already by Clement Romanus and Polycarp." On 2 Corinthians: "The difficult to discern 
relations of origin are no proof of inauthenticity. The comparatively unfavorable attestation 
is explained by the obscurity of the letter." On the Epistle to the Romans, "The attestation 
is excellent, and the obscurity of the relations of origin is no ground of inauthenticity. Nor 
are chs. 15 and 16 spurious." On Philippians, "Language and doctrine are thoroughly 
Pauline. Certain peculiarities are explained by the special circumstances of the writing. 3, 
1 b-4, 3, in spite of the abrupt transition 3, 1 b and the sharp tone, is neither a later addition 
nor part of another Pauline epistle." Concerning the Epistle to the Colossians: "In language 
and doctrine significant deviations from the Pauline Epistles. But Paul will have relied 
heavily on a co-worker during his captivity." On Ephesians: "Good testimony. Not an 
extension of Colossians by an imitator. Both epistles are differently oriented, and 
Ephesians will have been written by the apostle soon after Colossians." On the Epistle to 
the Philippians: "The late attestation is explained by the purely private character of the 
letter. The circumstances described are not novelistic, and neither is it a fictitious 
illustration Zur christlichen Lehre vom Leben." On the Epistle to 1 Timothy: "In spite of the 
favorable testimony spurious, chiefly on account of the un-Pauline language and mode of 
exposition, and the artificiality of the situation. Yet 1:6-17. 20 is Pauline, and the 
instructions about church prayer, church officers, etc., will also have a Pauline basis." On 
the 2nd Epistle to Timothy: "4, 9-18 is a genuine writing of the apostle from the Caesarean 
captivity, while 1, 15-18 and 4, 19-21 form fragments of one from the 2nd Roman captivity. 
2, 18 is also Pauline." On the Epistle to Titus: "The personal commissions and messages 
3, 12-15 must be taken as genuine, and for 2, 1-3, 8 a Pauline basis may be assumed." 
Apollo was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

As far as the Catholic Epistles and the four Gospels are concerned, according to 
Appel Silvanus wrote the 1st Epistle of Peter in the name of Peter. The author of the 
Epistle of James was "not the master brother James, who would also have made himself 
known as such in the address, but a simple Christian named James". Likewise the Epistle 
of Jude, whose author was not the master brother Jude, "but a simple Christian of that 
name". Concerning the 2nd Epistle of Peter, Appel remarks that because of its 
dependence on the 
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Judas letter, its extraordinarily bad testimony and strong Hellenistic coloring’ could not 
have been written by Peter. Author of the Gospel of Mark? says Appel, is "Mark, who will 
have been somehow under the influence of Peter. But there can be no question of the 
apostle's participation. Nor was Peter the sole author of Mark. The conclusion, 16, 9-20, 
is old, but certainly not from Mark". The author of the Gospel of Matthew is "unknown, but 
in any case born a Jew and well Palestinian". Luke, the physician, wrote the Gospel of 
Luke. "To him," writes Appel, "the born Greek, fits the fluent language of the Gospel, and 
as a physician the author documents himself by the fact that the popular expression of 
Mark is several times replaced by a technical-medical one." The same Luke had also 
written the Acts of the Apostles. "He is the author of the "We source, which consisted of 
short notes made on the journey, as of the whole." John the Apostle, finally, is the author 
of the Apocalypse, the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Breviaries of John, and also of the Gospel of 
John. 

Besides the history of the origin of the New Testament books, Appel's textbook also 
contains the history of the New Testament canon, the history of the New Testament text, 
and as an appendix 1. a tabular survey of the New Testament writings, 2. the testimony of 
the New Testament writings up to 180, 3. the Pauline missionary journey::, 4. the Mark 
pericopes in Luke, 5. the order of the Q-pieces in Matthew and Luke, 6. the false teachers 
in the New Testament, 7. the New Testament canon around 200; index of persons and 
subjects. 


F.B. 
Minutes of the Sixty-second Annual Convention of the Ev. Luth. Augustana 
Synod in North America. Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. 
This detailed report offers a good insight into the work of the Augustan Synod. Also 
printed is the new Constitution, in which the confessional paragraph thus reads: "As 
Christian in general and Evangelical Lutheran in particular, this Synod confesses 
that the Sacred Scriptures, as the revealed Word of God, are the only infallible rule 
and guide of the faith and the life of men, and adheres to, and confesses, not only 
the three oldest symbols (the Apostolic, the Nicene, and the Athanasian), but also 
the Unaltered Augsburg Confession as a brief, but true summary of the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity; said confessions to be understood in 
accordance with the development of the same contained in the other symbolical 
books of our Lutheran Church. This article must never be changed." (150.) 
Concerning the present conditions in Europe and America, the report of the President, Dr. 
Brandelles, says: "Neither has mankind gotten very far in the matter of restoring 
quiet and order to distracted Europe. Here and there the condition seems to be 
worse than ever. Suffering, want, and vice are spreading like a cancer, and one 
cannot help asking oneself what may be the end of it all. Besides, it also happens 
in our own land that unrighteousness and sins of all kinds flourish more than ever 
before. In vain, as it seems, one looks for a sense of justice and for 
conscientiousness. The lust for financial gain dominates everywhere. About the 
only voice which is heard is that of money. All fall before its allurement. In close 
relation to this tempter there is another, the herald of pleasure and enjoyment. 
Many undoubtedly believed that the sobering period of the war would be followed 
bya correct valuation on the part of humanity of both the temporal and the spiritual. 
is hope has crumbled. The present generation has scarcely seen such a time of 
looseness in every respect as the present one. No corrective seems to be found. 
Those who a few years ago were earnest and old-fashioned Christians have been 
changed into such liberal-minded and easy-going ones that one very often stands 
wholly amazed. At times one cannot. escape asking oneself if most pecrle 
nowadays consider anything really sinful. That all this is a punishment for the 
many and large sins of humanity we all agree." (15.) Brandelle's social direction is 
expressed in the following pronouncement on Prohibition: "Beyond a doubt 
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we are all exceedingly pleased that the saloon was banished from our country last 
aed Many of us have seen evidences of the blessings which this has brought to 

oth individuals and families. Under no circumstances would we wish the saloon 
back in any shape or form. Yet all do not so view this matter. Many are doing their 
best to thwart the enforcement of prohibition. Up to this time, however, we have 
been satisfied with the measures which the Government has taken, for it has shown 
sincerity of purpose. But since the Government is everywhere meeting with great 
difficulties, it behooves us as Christian citizens to assist it with all the powers at 
our command in its efforts to enforce this as well as other laws." (22.) That the 
Augustana Synod itself also thinks it quite in order to deal with such questions as that of 
Prohibition, is shown by the following resolutions: "The Synod rejoices over the blessed 
fruits already produced by the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States." (24.) "From a National Committee of the Christian prohibitory 
propaganda [in Sweden] a request had been received to secure the cooperation of 
the Anti-Saloon League of America. It was resolved that the Synod, through its 
president, negotiate with the AntiSaloon League in this matter, recommending the 
request that 'one of the pastors of the Augustana Synod be sent to Sweden at the 
expense of the League, as soon as possible, to give information, chiefly in the 
churches of Sweden, as to the blessed results of prohibition in the United States of 
America." (172.) The rapid and successful collection of nearly $500,000 for their new 
seminary is reported at length, which should be a spur to us Missourians to more zealous 
activity for our new buildings in St. Louis. The following words show how publicity paid off: 
"During the months of March and April our people read accounts of this campaign 
in our papers, by means of which their interest was aroused. As one result of this 
effort it may be mentioned that one of our countrymen residing where we have no 
congregation, by reading of it in the press, was moved to send $5,000 in cash." 
(34.) Under the business pressure of the past few years, the Augustana Book Concern 
has also suffered, having a net profit of only $9023 in 1920. "It is apparent," the report 
states, "that the only way in which a loss may be avoided by our publication house 
during these times of high cost of living is an increased sale of our books and 

apers. . .. One present great need of our people is poe Christian literature. The 

ood of literature reflecting the unbelief, the materialism, and the sensuality of our 
age threatens to engulf our people, especially the children and the young folks, in 
spiritual and eternal death. On this account the Board would lay it on the hearts of 
all members of the Synod, and of the pastors in particular, that it is a precious duty 
and a great privilege to disseminate Christian literature without ceasing." (105.) 
Concerning the Pension and Aid Fund it says: "Moneys are loaned on farms only and 
are secured by first mortgage. No loan is made for more than 50 per cent, of the 
value of the security, conservatively estimated. ... All documents are thoroughly 
examined by the loan committee before a loan is approved." (122.) In a resolution on 
children's education we read, "Synod deplores, that our people as a whole do not 
seem to understand the need of Christian parochial schools." Attached to the 
voluminous report is the list of names of pastors and other statistical material. 


William Edward Biederwolf: 1. Mormonism under the Search-light. 
The Unvarnished Facts about Christian Science. 3. Spiritualism- Divine? 
Devilish? or a Deception? Which? 4. Seventh-Day Adventism: The Result of a 
Predicament. 5. Russellism Unveiled: "Millennial Dawnism." 


As the titles show, all kinds of modern substitutes for church and Christianity are 
discussed in these five writings. It is generally known that especially in the last decades, 
not only in America, but everywhere in the world, the anti-christian enthusiasts, against 
whom Biederwols is directed, have carried out a propaganda that is as powerful and 
successful as it is pernicious. 
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has become. The main reason for this danger is the general ignorance of the basic truths 
of Christianity as well as of the horrible heresies of these enthusiasts. In addition to this, 
these cunning enemies of Christianity do not as a rule show their colours at once, but at 
first keep their grossest heresies hidden. They do as the lodges do, who very cautiously 
initiate their victims only very gradually into the abomination of their antichristianism. In 
many cases they also know how to cloak themselves cleverly in scriptural passages. "It's 
a strange thing," says therefore Biederwols, "how easily people are led astray in 
religious matters. They'll have good sense in every other way, and yet they'll need 
a commission on sanity to sit on their case when it comes to religion. They'll allow 
themselves to be roped in and to be duped and buncoed and bamboozled and 
hoodwinked by any old sort of a theory as long as it has a few verses of Scripture 
in it to make it look like it's religious." 

As | have said, only a thorough knowledge of the truths of Scripture, which these 
false teachers combat, and of the abominations by which they seek to replace them, can 
afford real protection. Where this is present, the fact will no longer make any impression 
that men who are otherwise regarded as representatives of science advocate it, such as 
Alfred Russell Wallace, William T. Stead, Sir Oliver Lodge, Richard Hodgson, Sir William 
Crookes, Prof. James, Prof. Hyslop, Flammarion and others for Spiritism. He who really 
knows Spiritism, and is at home in its Bible, will not be misled by these great ones in the 
world. If they wish to impress him, he remembers the word: "Great men also lack; they 
weigh less than nothing, as much as is theirs," Ps. 62, 10; and, "Cursed is the man that 
trusteth in men!" Jer. 17, 5. 

As far as the writings before us are concerned, Biederwolf (apart from a few 
passages expressing his denominational position, e.g. on baptism as a means of grace) 
everywhere stands up for the old truth of sin, Christ's divinity and his work of reconciliation. 
And from this standpoint he crudely and unsparingly pillories, in a manner as popular as 
it is sharp and decisive, the five named substitutes for Christianity. "Christian Science," 
he writes, for example, "is the most colossal humbug, the most preposterous 
imposture, the most damnable heresy, and the most ungodly invention of these 
latter times. In plain Anglo-Saxon, it is a lie - a lie, deep, dark, and damnable, more 
hideous than which hell has never belched forth." 

The above papers are sent to us by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 411 
N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. from where they may also be obtained. They cost 20 cts. 
each, five for 95 cts. F.B. 


MModern Religious Liberalism. The Destructiveness and Irrationality of the New 
Theology. By John Horsch. Fundamental Truth Depot, Scottdale, Pa. 331 
pages; S175 Available from Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

In Stephen's book of sermons from 1825, the rationalism that prevailed at that time 
is described as follows: "Some divine truths of the Bible are so much forgotten among the 
Christians of our time that their revelation attracts special attention and draws censure, 
even bitter ridicule. Among these is the biblical truth of the fall of man and its 
consequences; the truth of the existence and effects of the devil; the doctrine of the Trinity. 
The doctrine of the Holy Spirit's special workings for the enlightenment and conversion of 
man, when it is presented as the Bible speaks of it (for the working of the Spirit for the 
betterment of man is believed, but such as arises from the human spirit itself); The doctrine 
of the deity of Jesus Christ, namely, that Jesus Christ is equal to his eternal Father in all 
divine attributes, and therefore true God and true man; the doctrine of his satisfaction for 
the sins of the world. By throwing away this doctrine, one naturally also rejects the doctrine 
of righteousness, which is imputed to and given by faith in Christ. These divine truths, 
which constitute the chief content of Christianity, are so forgotten and despised, that to 
him who is to preach them again, it is easy to escape from the general 
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my scoffers who are waiting for him would be afraid; for those who hear them regard such 
teachings as something peculiar, which is quite out of place for our age and must remain 
distant from genuine Christian teaching. It therefore requires a certain courage to present 
these truths clearly and unadulteratedly, frankly, because many even regard the oft- 
mentioned doctrines as a dangerous error." (1, 314.) 

Thus taught the old rationalism. And that the situation in Germany and America with 
regard to neo-rationalism or liberalism is just as bad, indeed in many cases much worse, 
has been shown again and again, especially in the last twenty years of "Lehre und Wehre". 
This also emerges from the present work, whose special value for us lies in the fact that 
Horsch takes his evidence primarily from English liberal writings, from which it emerges at 
the same time that American radicalism everywhere stands shoulder to shoulder with 
German radicalism. It should also be noted in passing that it is wrong to attribute modern 
unbelief in our country exclusively to German theologians and writings, as American 
theologians continue to do even after the World War; for before these gained influence, 
Freemasonry and Unitarianism and Universalism had long since been gnawing at the root 
of almost all American communities. German liberalism did not bring American unbelief 
into being in the first place, but only gave it new nourishment. Incidentally, liberalism was 
inculcated into the Reformed sects at their very birth. Whoever traces the origins of both 
modern and ancient nationalism to its sources does not arrive at Luther in Wittenberg, but 
at Zwingli and Calvin in Switzerland. 

Regarding the purpose of his writing Horsch remarks in the preface: "The present 
book was born of the conviction that the modern religious liberalism, popularly 
known as the higher criticism, means the abandonment of the Christian faith. The 
new theology discredits and destroys the foundations of Christianity as 
Christianity fas been known in all ages from the time of its origin. It also discards 
the true basis for morality. It is theretors the great menace both to Christianity and 
to society and the state, though it comes under a religious cloak professing to be a 
needed improvement on the old faith; it claims to be called to save the Church from 
threatening shipwreck. By means of counterfeiting and camouflage it has gained 
access into some professedly orthodox pulpits and churches. In some instances the 
Citadel has been surrendered without a struggle. Many a theological student has 
been deceived by the orthodox appearance of the more moderate type of the new 
theology. Obviously there is need for literature exposing the great menace to the 
faith in a way that ‘he who runs may read' and be enabled to recognize the new 
theology when he meets it. My aim has been to set forth in plain language the true 
character, the destructive nature, and the unreasonableness of the modern religious 
liberalism in contrast to the evangelical faith, and the imperative need of an attitude 
of strict noncompromise." (3.) 

From the quotations cited by Horsch it is evident that, as already indicated, American 
liberalism is in no way inferior to German liberalism. Of the Christian Register, the paper 
of the Unitarians, Horsch writes: "This paper publishes articles defending the baldest 
atheism." The Register places theology in the same category as astrology. And this 
liberalism, according to Horsch, has found its wey more or less into almost all Protestant 
church communities. Prof. Christie writes: "The modernism of theological view 
professed by Unitarians is sometimes indistinguishable from the modernism 

ermitted in other Christian groups, and the necessity of a separate organization 
faich as the Unitarian Church], considered as a protest against older theological 
views, is often disputed" (by liberals in evangelical churches), The editor of the 
Christian Register writes: "In all of the orthodox denominations there is a liberal 
wing in which the theological difference between them and us is almost nothing." 
Zion's Herald: "It would take a microscopic analysis to discern the difference 
between some of the liberals in evangelical churches and the Unitarians." (306.) 

As in Germany, so also in America, some liberals give their convicts the clean advice 
not to leave the Protestant churches. 
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but to remain in them in order to "reform" them from within and thus render valuable 
services to liberalism. The result of this treasonable propaganda is, of course, an ever 
wider and bolder primal grasp of modern unbelief. Ex-President Taft, a member of the 
Unitarian Church, declared in a public address, "The one trouble we [Unitarians] 
suffer from--if it be a trouble--is that there are so many Unitarians in other 
churches. They are one with us in faith, but do not sit in the pews of our Church. 
But that means that they [the other churches] are coming to us." (307.) Horsch 
remarks: "Without question Ex-President Taft is right. ... It should be added that 
many liberal ministers in evangelical denominations have united with the 
Unitarians, only to be disappointed in the hope of success under the banners of 
outspoken liberalism. A prominent Unitarian writer testifies that 'sixty per cent, of 
those who enter our ministry from other denominations leave it to engage in some 
other occupation, finding obviously the liberal ministry an unsatisfactory calling. 
This fact is the more noteworthy as the majority of Unitarian preachers were 
formerly ministers in evangelical churches. ' " (307.) The Unitarians, like all liberals 
generally, have just no message. They hardly offer man as much as he already has by 
nature, especially in his conscience, which accuses him. They live on negation and thrive 
only as parasites on the alien body of the church. Liberalism has never and nowhere 
displayed independent vitality. 

In the first chapter, "A Religious Revolution," Horsch shows that liberalism starts 
from the principle that destroys all of Christianity: supernatural revelation does not exist; 
everything has developed naturally; the Bible is a purely human book, created like all other 
books; Jesus is a mere human being capable of error, and so on. Horsch writes: 
"President Arthur Cushman McGiffert, of the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, says: 'Whether we like it or not, this [namely-, the new theology views of 
the nature of the Christian religion and of conversion] is working a revolution in 
modern thought, and the end is not yet.' Furthermore Dr. McGiffert points out that 
the doctrine of divine immanence, which is now generally accepted amon, 
liberals, ascribes divinity to man, since it is supposed that man's nature is one wit 
God's and he simply needs to awake to that fact. This means, of course, a 
revolution in the old conception of salvation.' This author says further: "What man 
requires is not regeneration in the old sense, or a change of nature, but simply an 
awakening to what he really is.' Again this author says: 'We have learned not to 
think of the Bible as the final and infallible authority, and have come to see that 
there is no such authority, and that we need none. The result has been a change of 
simply untold consequence. The conservatives, who feared and opposed Biblical 
criticism in its early days because they saw what a revolution it portended, were 
far more clear-sighted Gan most of the liberals, who thought that it meant simply 
a shifting of position.’ The chasm is deep. What is before us no one knows. '" (14) 

Nothing, absolutely nothing of all that is essential to ancient Christianity is left 
untouched by liberalism. Horsch writes: "One of the most noted defenders of religious 
liberalism, the late Prof. George Burman Foster, of the University of Chicago, said: 
The sum of what I have just been urging amounts to the most profound change of 
[religious] thought known to history. One may say that not supernatural 
regeneration, but natural growth; not divine sanctification, but human education; 
not supernatural grace, but natural morality; not the divine expiation of the cross, 
but the human heroism (or accident?) of the cross; .... not Christ the Lord, but 
the man Jesus who was a child of his time; not God and His providence, but 
evolution and its process without an absolute goal-that all this, and such as this, is 
the new turn in the affairs of religion at the tick of the clock." (15.) 

Similarly, Horsch treats the position of liberals on the inspiration and authority of 
Scripture, the deity of Christ, etc. His writing is a decided, unsparing testimony against 
liberalism in all its positions and negations. And in almost all points his judgment on Neo- 


Rationalism agrees with that passed in our midst. 
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We are also pleased to be able to state that there are still papers in other circles that have 
taken Horsch's side in their reviews. Among these are: The Princeton Theological 
Review, The Bible Champion, The Presbyterian, The Free Methodist, The Evangelical 
Christian, The Moody Bible Institute Monthly, The King's Business, Presbyterian 
Banner, Union Theological Seminary Review (Richmond, Va.), The Christian 


(London), Serving and Waiting unb Herald and Presbyter. Probably never before 
Satan has ever so boldly and openly raised his head within Christendom to wipe out 
Christianity and the Church from the face of the earth, with both stump and spear, as in 
modern liberalism. But he will not succeed, for according to the Scriptures even the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against the Church. The only question is: Will we withstand? Will 
our Synod, as in the past, so also in the future, prove to be an impregnable Gibraltar to all 
enemies, to the truth, especially to the liberals? The answer is: Without any doubt, if by 
God's grace it continues to faithfully adhere to God's Word. F.B. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 


From Synod. The District Presidents, assembled at St. Louis from May 23 to 25, 
coveted 168 candidates for the preaching ministry and 76 candidates for the school 
ministry, on the basis of the callings which had come to them. Only 109 candidates for the 
preaching ministry and 62 for the school ministry were available. This deficit reminds of 
the part in Walther's "Pastorale", where Walther makes it especially the duty of the pastors 
to be concerned about the supply of our church teaching institutions. It says there, p. 389, 
where Walther deals with the pastor's duty to cultivate unity in the Christian church: "The 
pastor has to promote the purposes of the synodal association to the best of his ability and 
also to awaken in his congregation a sense and zeal for the common good of the church, 
e.g. for the founding and maintenance of schools for scholars, seminaries for preachers 
and schoolteachers, for the recruitment of pupils, for the support of poor pupils and 
students," etc. At this point Walther used to remind the prospective preachers of their duty 
to get their congregations excited about extra-congregational church work as well. 
"Congregations deprive themselves of a great blessing if they think only of themselves." 
In this context also belongs a warning addressed to the pastor against the divine nemesis: 
"Beware of the divine nemesis!" By this Walther meant to say that if the pastor, out of 
concern for his personal livelihood, neglected to inspire the congregation for extra- 
parochial work, God knew how to send it in such a way that the pastor would be punished 
for the sin of omission with a lower income. F. P. 

Several debates about the jubilee of our Synod. 1. Hans Hackel, the editor of the 
"Western Post," in an editorial of May 3, 1922, said, among other things: "Without entering 
further into details, one can state with a clear conscience that the significance of the 
[Missouri] Synod for our country is an extraordinary one. On the religious life and feeling 
of the American people it exerts an exceedingly healthy and ennobling influence which 
increases with each new year. 
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and spreading. Its members express a deep religious conviction, such as is probably found 
purer and more beautiful in no other church. The rapid growth which has characterized the 
Synod for the past seventy-five years has already entered upon a much more rapid tempo, 
and will doubtless become much more prominent in the decades to come." - 2. A lengthy 
debate in the "Lutheran Church Newspaper" (Ohio Synod) of May 20 (p. 305) read, among 
other things, "Very small were the beginnings-today this Synod stands as a mighty, 
compact church body, a formidable stronghold of Lutheranism. . . . If ever there was a 
strictly conservative Lutheran body, it was surely the Missouri Synod. And yet this growth! 
Here is a historical fact that refutes all talk that would have us believe that one must be 
liberal, conform to the spirit of the age, etc., in order to attract people, in order to grow 
outwardly. The very opposite can be seen in the Missouri Synod. Missouri has always been 
unbending, still is today. Scripture and confession were and are valid here in the full sense 
of the word. Neither has it been willing to relinquish any of them. With this Missouri has 
worked in this free, sectarian, religiously blurred America and now shows these enormous 
successes. What so many others consider Missouri's weakness has actually been its 
strength. ... One characteristic of Missouri pastors and leaders is that they never, ever tire 
of negotiating doctrine on the basis of Scripture and confession. This is a trait of what may 
be called the ‘Missouri spirit’. We point to the great free conferences held between the 
Missourians and their opponents. At Detroit, for instance, there were no less than 700 
pastors and professors there continually negotiating the doctrines of conversion and of 
election by grace. This could be compared with Missouri-where has a like ever been in 
modern times? So also this whole doctrinal struggle: it was a tremendous struggle about 
doctrine, about doctrine alone. Now for about two [five] years a colloquy committee of the 
Synodical Conference, the lowa and Ohio, has been working to unite in doctrine. Tired? - 
not a thought of it! . .. People who are so attached to doctrine, and so anxious for its purity, 
are of a very different kind from the superficial Unionists, who, when the chips are down, 
will cut five corners. God will bless all to whom his word is so much. These are two pieces 
of Missouri which have always pleased us, and now call forth our praise. . . . God keep 
Missouri and us and all Lutheran Christians faithful in the doctrine and confession of his 
Word, and grant us his blessing to outward growth and prosperity!" In the following number, 
of May 27 (p. 333), the conclusion of a review of our Jubilee books says again: "We wish 
the Missouri Synod God's great blessing on its Jubilee, always clear and true knowledge 
of the divine Word, and victory after victory on the basis of that Word!" Surely a full 
measure. of kindly feeling and benevolent appreciation expressed in these words! In view 
of them we also easily forget the animus which is included in the review from which we 
have quoted. What the "Kirchenzeitung" says about the "Missourian spirit" applies fully to 
such men as Walther, Wyneken, Sihler, Cramer, etc.: they not only had clear, definite, firm 
doctrines, but also advocated the- 
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same one with an earnestness that was ready to sacrifice everything for them and 
determined not to deny them at any price. They must remain our example! - Already in the 
main number of "Lehre und Wehre" (p. 147) we have reported a debate from the lowa 
Synod; here, therefore, may only follow a word from the organ of the United Lutheran 
Church, The Lutheran writes: "In 1839 a band of devout Lutherans, whose faith was dearer 
to them than their home country and even their lives, were driven from Saxony to our shores 
by downright persecution. Officials of the Prussian government were determined that Roman 
Catholics, Reformed, and Lutherans must have no right to a separate existence, but must not 
only worship under the same roof, but also submit to one and the same system of government 
and discipline. Faith and conscience were to be sacrificed on the altar of a creedless unionism. 
It was from this enforced type of unionism - which is supposed in our day to be so very liberal 
and benevolent and so free from narrowness and bigotry - that these doughty confessors fled. 
They were blessed with a leader in the well-known person of Dr. Walther, who was a tower 
of strength, both in learning and piety, never yet excelled in this country. Small of stature, 
with a somewhat peculiar voice and manner, he yet towered high as a leader and theologian, 
and stood among his people as a veritable Moses. He got into the very heart of the Gospel as 
the Lutheran Church confesses it, and set it forth in its purity and power as few Lutherans 
have done since his day. .. . Dr. Walther still lives in the Missouri Synod. ... It was organized 
in 1847 and has grown by leaps and bounds. But it is now in the dangerous transitional stage 
when it will need to make some adjustments as to language and methods if it is to hold its 
youth. While thus far it has been one of the heaviest winners in membership, it is now in 
danger of becoming one of the heaviest losers." Again, the benevolence that speaks from 
these words makes us readily overlook the historical inaccuracies that run with them, 
which, by the way, would not do Missouri any dishonor. Nor are we particularly anxious 
about the future as far as growth is concerned. We already find that in some places, with 
the introduction of regular English services, not only has the zeal of our youth increased 
considerably, but also the increase from circles that have become entirely English. The 
transition from German to English causes us relatively little pain, because all our pastors 
are able to cope with the situation, which was not the case in the Eastern Synods in the 
past. However, should the future bring us painful losses - well, as God wills. Our concern 
should and must remain that we do not lack zealous work and preserve at all costs our 
heritage: the truths and the spirit of our fathers, things which are now often called 
"Missourian", but which are nevertheless merely Lutheran, merely Christian, and should 
really only be called so. F.B. 
A Norwegian paper on the language law of the State of Nebraska. 

A St. Louis political paper quotes from the Norwegian paper "Reform," published at Eau 
Claire, Wis. "The question whether the notorious language law passed by the Nebraska 
Legislature is constitutional has been decided by the supreme court of the state. The law 
referred to provides that children shall not receive instruction 
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The law prohibits pupils from receiving instruction in a foreign language until they have 
completed the eighth grade in elementary school. This prohibition also extends to pupils in 
private and church schools. It means that all religious instruction in church schools must 
be given to children in English until they have gone through the eighth grade in the 
elementary school. The adoption of this silly and tyrannical law naturally created great ill- 
will among a considerable portion of the people of the State. Through the district court, the 
opponents of the law succeeded in having its execution temporarily stayed, citing its 
unconstitutionality because the law interfered with the exercise of religious liberty 
guaranteed to the citizen by the Constitution of the United States. The state supreme court 
ruled by a vote of 7 to 5 that the law did not conflict with the fundamental laws of the land. 
The case has now been submitted to the supreme federal court, where it is hoped it will be 
decided in a sober and impartial manner." The general expectation is that the United 


States Supreme Court will decide in favor of the minority of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Nebraska. F.P. 

Old and new courses of instruction in our American colleges. In this year's 
closing speeches, as is customary at the end of an academic year, the same complaint is 
voiced to which we have repeatedly referred in recent years. It is the complaint that the 
desire to study foreign languages, especially the ancient languages, is diminishing and that 
the push for monolingualism threatens to swamp everything. Before us is an account of 
the closing address delivered by Dr. Cowling, of Carleton College, Minnesota, on June 
8, at the closing ceremonies of St. Louis Washington University. Dr. Hall, the Chancellor 
of the University, had already pointed out in his last year's report that with the mass rush 
to university studies there were proportionately so few students in the departments of 
languages and philosophy. At the same time Dr. Hall reported that the situation at the other 
universities was about the same, as he had ascertained by correspondence with the heads, 
of the contents of the address which Dr. Cowling delivered this year, a St. Louis newspaper 


reported: "Dr. Cowling, in his address, spoke of changes in educational standards 
which have followed the increase in the number of college students, this increase 
having been at more than twice the ratio of the increase of population. He praised 
the methods of the older colleges, which selected a few subjects for their value in 
training men rather than for the knowledge derived. The whole course was simple, 
compact, effective,’ he said. "What it lacked in breadth it more than made up in 
intensity, and as an instrument of intellectual and moral training it has never been 
excelled. I do not advocate a return to the rigid course of the older colleges, but I 
do believe the ideals they cherished are fundamental ideals.' He said every student 
should have a knowledge of at least two languages, one ancient and one modern." 


In what follows the report becomes unclear. Dr. Cowling seems to have said that it is the 
task of the colleges to inspire their students with the beautiful, good and true in themselves 


(for their own sake). But then there is no further explanation of this. 
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The question is how this beautiful goal can be achieved in the nature of man after the Fall. 
Linguistic and philosophical studies in themselves are of no use here. F. P. 

Dr. Butler, President of Columbia University, draws attention to another danger 
threatening our educational system. He sees this danger in the excessive external 
organization (overorganization), whereby the communication of real knowledge and 
personal efficiency is easily replaced by "statistics" or the accounting of supposed results. 
Dr. Butler says: "There has been overorganization for a long time. Too many persons 
are engaged ip supervising, in inspecting, and in recording the work of other 
persons. There is too much machinery, and, in consequence, a steady temptation to 
lay more stress upon the form of education than upon its content. Statistics displace 
scholarship." Mosby's Missouri Message rightly notes that Dr. Butler's warning against 
overorganization applies to other governmental and civic areas as well. Thus, the great 
amount of legislation in the state field included a weakening of the state. As an aside, 
Luther also gave expression to this insight in the governmental sphere when he said: 
Respublica quanto paucioribus legibus administratur, tanto felicior est, "The fewer 
laws a state has by which it is governed, the more blissful it is." (Galaterbr. Erl. [Lat.] Ill, 
481. St. L. VIII, 1658.) If the laws of the state become so many that only the jurist can know 
them, the citizens of the country actually come under the rule of the jurists, and to that 
extent lose their civil liberty. Hence Dr. Butler says, in regard to overorganization in 
general, "It would assist in effecting so great a revolution in our American form of 
government as one day to endanger its perpetuity." In particular, we add, "too much 
machinery" becomes dangerous to the church because it risks eclipsing the fundamental 
truth that in the church God's Word alone should rule and direct all things. Admittedly, there 
is also an external organization in the church. This is the local church gathered around the 
public administration of the means of grace, such as "the church of God at Corinth" (1 Cor. 
1:2) and in other places. This is an outward organization, not merely of men, but of God, 
with rights and duties ordered by God. From here it is clearly seen which other 
organizations can be beneficial to the church and which find such that they belong to the 
realm of harmful over- organization. Of evil and harmful to the church is every 
organization which sets aside or at least hinders the divine organization of the local church 
in its character and in its activity. Therefore the fathers of the Missouri Synod were careful 
to make it clear that the synodical organization was only "a consultative body" to the 
individual congregations. Such connections, on the other hand, which do not affect the 
character and functions of the local congregations, but are rather capable of promoting 
them, are not to be brought under the heading of over- organization. From here also the 
question can be answered with certainty, which associations within the congregation are 
advantageous, at least permissible, and which are to be called contrary to the character of 
the church and disadvantageous. F.P. 
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Governor Blaine of Wisconsin advocated teaching freedom at state universities 
in a lecture delivered in Valparaiso, Ind. By restricting freedom of teaching, "able teachers 
would be lost, and other professors would be induced to teach only half the truth." Blaine 
seems to have limited his lecturing to the political and civic spheres. Therefore, he 
assigned to the universities, as the "centers of intelligence," the task of "instilling the 
proper patriotic spirit" in the young. When Governor Blaine talked, as is reported, he 
moved in generalities that did not lift the difficulties that actually existed. The centers of 
intelligence, after all, are not unanimous in regard to the "patriotic spirit" as soon as itis a 
question of its application to the conditions actually at hand. Recent events prove this. 
Some maintain that proper patriotism does not know the difference between right and 
wrong, while others declare the non-observance of this difference to be unpatriotic and 
dangerous to the state. Some, in the name of patriotism, call for the suppression of all 
non-English languages, even in religious instruction. Others see in this suppression not 
merely a nonsense, but an undermining of a fundamental provision of the Constitution of 
the land, namely, religious liberty. Some declare birth control to be a salvation of human 
society (so a professor at the State University of Wisconsin in a recent lecture in 
Milwaukee). Others consider birth control immoral, dangerous to the state, and unpatriotic. 
Thus a uniform cultivation of "the right patriotic sentiment" by the centers of intelligence is 
not to be expected under existing conditions. In this sad state of affairs, however, we are 
left with one great consolation. Just as God preserves the Church against all ideas of 
overthrow, so also for the sake of the Church He preserves a kind of state and civil order 
in spite of the ideas of overthrow, some of which have their breeding ground precisely in 
the centres of the intelligentsia. F. P. 

The prohibition of fraternities in colleges. From Springfield, Ill, it is reported, 
"Circuit Judge Frank W. Burton at Springfield, III, on Friday sustained the constitutionality 
of the state law against. Student fraternities and ruled that college students in Springfield 
must withdraw from such fraternities. Attorneys for the fraternities announced appeals to 
the state Supreme Court, but that will have to wait until the June term." As is well known, 
the lower court in the state of Missouri had also ruled against fraternities. But the state 
Supreme Court recently reversed that decision. The same can be expected in the state 
of Illinois. We can understand the decisions of the superior courts. Certain as it is that the 
fraternities in the colleges amount to a secondary government in the school and are 
dangerous to discipline in the institutions, it is on the other hand certain that these 
fraternities are on a par with lodges and other secret societies. These, too, actually 
exercise a secondary government in the State. This was again strikingly proved by the 
World War, the staging of which the lodges, according to their own confession, were 
responsible for, and this also because the German Emperor, for reasons of conscience, 
refused to become a member of the lodge. The defenders of the student fraternities in the 
colleges of the 
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Landes are in the same fortunate position as W. J. Simmons, the Imperial Wizard of the 
Ku Klux Klan, who defended his Klan by exemplifying it on the Order of Freemasons so 
successfully that the Congress of the United States discontinued further investigation 
against the Ku Kluxers. F. P. 

Ecclesiastical Finances. From an advertisement repeatedly sent to us we learn 
that there is a store in Chicago (Ward, Pierce, Wells & Co.) which raises the necessary 
funds not only for secular societies, but also for churches and church societies. The 
Chicago store, for example, has secured the following sums for the following church 
societies in "campaigns completed." American Luther Association at Milwaukee, 
Wis. $100,000; Y. M. C. A. at Rochester, N. Y., $400,000. The same store is collecting 
in "campaigns now in progress" for St. Paul's M. E. Church at Niagara. N. Y., 
$100,000; for St. Mary's Hospital at Rochester, N. Y., $160,000; for Drew Theological 
Seminary at Madison, N. Y., $1,000,000. What means the store employs to raise money 
for church societies we do not find stated. - The Disciples of Christ were assembled in 
St. Louis a few months ago. A resolution concerning finances was reported in the 
newspapers, "Another important measure was the recognition of the complete 
autonomy of the local church. Instead of any plan of apportionments in sums of 
money to be raised, the Disciples of Christ from this time on will make the 
contributions purely voluntary. Each church will be furnished with full 
information, and will then be advised to apportion itself, and send its money where 
it is desired to go. Emphasis will be laid on Christian stewardship, and the effort 
will constantly be made to raise the ideals of the people, educating them so that 
they will give freely of their own volition." There are correct Christian principles 
expressed. Christian congregations are continually informed not only of the needs of the 
local church, but also of the needs of extra-church activity. For this information, primo 
loco, ex officio, the pastors of the congregations are to provide, whereby they may enlist 
the services of others when it seems desirable. The pastors are further to see to it ex 
officio, by instruction and exhortation, that from the Christians under their pastoral care 
there is given for ecclesiastical purposes for Christ's sake, according as each has and is 
willing. This method never fails because it has a divine promise. It goes without saying, 
and is still expressly mentioned in Scripture (1 Cor. 16), that the voluntary fixing of a certain 
time does not contradict the Christian method indicated. Even so-called apportionments, 
though they easily become dangerous, need not necessarily destroy Christian giving, if in 
so doing the "by the mercies of God" shown to us in Christ, and the "according as one 
hath and is willing" are left intact. F. P. 

Modern "culture" among the Indians. From Tulsa, Okla. is reported: The women 
of the Osage Nation, the wealthiest tribe of North American Indians, made a demand for 
the granting of the right to vote at the election just held by the tribe for the National Council. 
The elders of the tribe refused to grant the request. 
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consider. At a meeting, the women decided to ask the newly elected National Council to 
amend the tribal laws so that it would be possible for women to go to the polls with men 
next year. 


Il. foreign countries. 


The memorial stone in the church wall at Chemnitz. The Dreieinigkeitsgemeinde 
in Chemnitz has also erected a memorial to remind them of the members who fell in the 
World War. The memorial consists of a memorial stone, which is inserted into the church 
wall. The "Freikirche" reports about the public celebration: "The numerous congregation 
first sang the first four verses of the song 'O how blessed you are, you pious ones! 
Thereupon the undersigned pR. K.] with reference to Hab. 3, 11, what this stone in our 
church wall has to say to the congregation, namely, that in our mourning for the brothers 
who fell by the sword, it assures us of the comfort that they, who in life faithfully held to 
the cross of the Saviour, also fell into his hand when they died and received from him the 
crown of eternal life. Furthermore, this memorial speaks of the greatest love that a man 
can show to his friends, namely that our martyrs, by sacrificing their lives, had protected 
the homeland from the worst horrors of war, for which we cry out our thanks to them in 
eternity. Thirdly, this memorial stone should remind all those who have returned home 
alive from blood and horror and the thousandfold danger of death, as well as all those who 
have lived through the difficult years of the World War in their homeland, that we have a 
God who helps and the Lord God who saves from death. Finally, this stone should remind 
us of our Christian duty to live for Him who laid down His life for us, and to run with patience 
in the battle that is also prescribed for us, so that we too, after the cross and the battle of 
this life, may be crowned with the crown of victors and conquerors, which the hand of the 
Saviour, dug through the cross, offers to all believers. After the male choir had sung the 
psalm 'God is our confidence and strength’ and wreaths had been laid in the name of the 
congregation and its various associations, the celebration was closed with prayer, the 
Lord's Prayer, benediction and the common singing of the verses: 'Well done, thou child 
of faithfulness' and 'Make an end’, O Lord, make an end to all our misery’." F. P. 


Testimonies for the Christian faith from German lay circles. In the last issues 
of "Lehre und Wehre" we have let such German pastors have their say who, in contrast to 
the prevailing university theology, confess the Scriptures as God's Word and Christ's 
satisfactio vicaria. Under the heading "Pleasing Confession of a Non-Theologian to the 
Old Gospel," the "Free Church" brings some extracts from an article published in the 
"Reichsbote" by a lawyer, Landgerichtsrat Tittel. Tittel correctly defines the Gospel as "the 
message of salvation from the forgiveness of sins through the crucified and risen Son of 
God," and then continues, "This Gospel is the divine sanctuary which pastors are called 
to faithfully guard as ministers of the Word. In administering this ministry of the Word 
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and sacrament, they should be aware with humility and holy timidity that they are 
administering, as the mystery of God, a sanctuary which is higher than all human reason. 
The same applies to professors of theology, to teachers of religion in the schools, and to 
all laymen who wish to minister in the Word." The jurist calls back to Luther's Small 
Catechism, wherein what is Gospel is expressed so clearly and universally. "God has 
visited our people. Visitation - what a dear word! It means besetting guilt and besetting 
divine discipline. Never was the field of our people so deeply awakened for the reception 
of the divine seed of the gospel as it is today. The world's harvest is approaching; it is the 
last time of grace that God will grant to our people." Tittel also warns against compromising 
with the "spirit of the age." He calls out to the "evangelical brothers of the left": "You are 
mistaken if you think that the old gospel is no longer suitable for the people of today, and 
that one must make them Christians by lowering and watering down the divine high goal 
of faith that lies in the gospel through concessions to the spirit and direction of the times. 
By this means you may perhaps make some into nominal Christians, but you cannot make 
a single one into a converted, believing, salvation-conscious, true Christian; you cannot 
by this means make even a single one repent. Nor is there any middle way. This middle 
way has been taken by our supreme church leadership for all too long, wavering back and 
forth between right and left, wanting to remain as neutral as possible while acknowledging 
the equal rights of all directions. The stamp that this has put on the life of our church has 
brought it into the position of the church of Laodicea, to which the Lord says (Revelation 
3:15, 16): | know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor hot. Oh that thou wert cold or 
hot! But because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, | will soue thee out of my 
mouth.' To these harsh words our gracious Lord, who, when he smites, is ever ready to 
heal, follows the admonition (vw. 18. 19 ): | counsel thee to buy of me gold refined with 
fire, that thou mayest be rich. Those whom | love | punish and chasten. So be diligent and 
do penance! This gold, refined with fire, is the blood of our Lord and Saviour, which He 
shed for us on Calvary. Do not listen to the loud, clamorous voices of the so-called spirit 
of the age!" District Court Judge Tittel is not yet clear in all respects about the shape of an 
orthodox church. But people like him, who know the Gospel and stand for the exclusive 
validity of the Word of God, should very soon see the right thing in this respect also. 
F.P. 

Professors’ and students’ exchange between Austria and Germany. We read 
about this side piece to similar Anglo-Saxon-French efforts in a local political newspaper: 
"At the suggestion of the student body in Cologne, an action will be initiated which is of 
great importance for the universities of Austria and Germany. It concerns the stay of 
Austrian university students in Germany and Reichsdeutscher university students in 
Austria, which are envisaged reciprocally for both parts and are to be carried out uniformly 
by all universities. In the execution of this generously prepared action 
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Since the end of March, university students from Cologne have been staying in Graz in 
order to carry out practical studies under the leadership of Mr. Siepmanns, head of the 
welfare and foreign committee of the West German student body. The governor of the 
university, Dr. Rintelen, supports the project most warmly. In the summer, Austrian 
students will travel from Vienna, Graz and Innsbruck to the Rhineland and Westphalia in 
order to use the summer holidays and the winter semester for in-depth practical studies. 
In the coming summer semester, the exchange of professors from the universities of 
Innsbruck and Wirzburg will also begin. National economist of the University of Innsbruck, 
Hofrat Prof. Schullern, and the representative of the new Austrian history at the same 
university, University Professor Harold Steinacker, will read in Wurzburg. In exchange, the 
representative of the new history at Wurzburg, Professor Chroust, and the representative 
of economics and social studies, Prof. Gétz, will read at Innsbruck." 

Austria. According to a report in the Associated Press, the Social Democrats have 
resigned from the government in Austria. The new cabinet formed by Ignatius Seipl is 
composed entirely of members of the bourgeois parties. This is perhaps to be attributed 
to the influence of the Christian, mostly Catholic, workers' associations. Perhaps the Social 
Democrats were also tired of the "government" in view of the empty state coffers. 

F:'P3 

“Catholic Church in Poland is intolerant.” Under this heading a St. Louis political 
paper reports a piece of news which is by no means news to all who know the Roman 
practice in other countries as well. The report, which comes from Vienna, reads: "The 
"Grenzbote flr Polnisch-Schlesien," published in Teschen, writes: 'In Congress Poland 
numerous marriages have long been contracted between Catholics and Protestants, to 
which no one objected. Up to now no case has come to light in which marital conflicts have 
arisen from the different religious affiliations of the spouses. [Only recently the Polish 
clergy announced from the pulpit in the Catholic churches that the Church considers as 
lawful only those marriages of Catholics which are blessed in Catholic churches. If 
Catholics were married in churches of other denominations, these marriages were to be 
considered invalid. The Warsaw 'Kurier informacijuy' notes that after the establishment of 
the Polish Republic it was pointed out that a papal bull of 1908 exists which declares invalid 
all marriages of Catholics which were not contracted in Catholic churches. The matter is 
complicated for many Catholics in Poland by the fact that the validity of these marriages is 
being challenged by Catholic clergy so many years after the bull appeared. Any Catholic 
who was married years ago in a Protestant church can now, if he wishes, be married again 
to whomever he wishes in a Catholic church, since the earlier marriage is considered 
invalid by his church. The children of such a marriage are considered illegitimate by the 
Polish Catholic clergy. 

Decrease of births in France. The following is reported from Paris on June 7: "From 
the statistical compilations for eighteen 
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departments of France, which account for more than one-fifth of the total population, there 
is a significant drop in the birth rate in the first quarter of the current year. From January 1 
to the end of March, the number of deaths exceeded the number of births by 13 percent." 
- France has not yet had women's suffrage. Now the newspapers report that French 
women have staged a lively agitation for obtaining the vote. If the agitation is successful, 
it will not increase the birth rate. F.P. 

Strike by Elementary School Teachers in China. The Associated Press reports 
from Amoy, China: "The elementary school teachers in Amoy, China, have begun a strike 
to force an 80 percent increase in their pay. A similar strike succeeded in Fuchau last 
week. Mission schools in Amoy are also being affected by the strike." Surely the strike in 
mission schools can only refer to heathen assistant teachers? F.P. 

Sad consequences of war in Africa. Political newspapers contain the following 
information: In order to justify the taking away of the German colonies, it had also been 
claimed at the Paris Conference that Germany was capable of serving as a colonizer. Now 
the Chamber of Commerce of Dar es Salaam in Oft Africa reports: "The natives in the 
whole [former German] protectorate are impoverished and find no means of earning a 
living. Many, even village chiefs, are again compelled to clothe themselves in raffia and 
tree bark as they used to do before Germany took over the administration." The British 
Manchester Guardian says in reference to the formerly German 
colonies in West Africa, that a policy of exploitation seems to be in the offing there which 
approaches that of the former Belgian Congo system. The paper from which we take this 
information adds: "The concessions made by the Dar es Salaam Times and the 
Manchester Guardian of the 
The world should take notice of the mismanagement, the impoverishment of the natives 
and the policy of exploitation. As is well known, the colonies were taken from Germany 
because, in the words of the Treaty of Versailles, she was "incapable and unworthy of 
making natives happy," and the guardianship of the colonies was, in the words of Wilson, 
incorporated in the Versailles Dictate, "transferred to advanced nations which, by reason 
of their resources, experience, and geographical situation, are best able and willing to take 
upon themselves such a responsibility and to lead the colonies toward a happier future."" 
The "world" will hardly pay attention to the "mismanagement" and "policy of exploitation" 
referred to, unless there are armies of millions behind the hint. Underlying all such 
newspaper phrases is the erroneous opinion that the world is not evil, but morally sound 
at its innermost core. A number of German missionaries have also had to leave the former 
German territories. If we are not mistaken, however, the influence of the Boers prevented 
the expulsion of the Lutheran missionaries from South Africa. F.P. 
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Why do we believe the Scriptures? 


or: 


How does Scripture become a divine authority to us? 


(Conclusion.) 


2. Human belief in the divinity of the Scriptures. 


As certain as it is that Christian certainty (fides divina) of the divinity of Scripture 
arises only in the way of the self-attestation of Scripture (testimonium Spiritus Sancti 
internum), on the other hand it cannot be denied that there is also a naturally rational or 
scientific conviction (fides humana) of the divinity of Scripture. In other words, it can be 
shown that it is more reasonable to accept the divine origin of Scripture than to deny it. There 
is, as our ancient theologians say, argumenta fidem humanam gignentia for the divinity of 
Scripture. !) 

It says so: All God's works bear the divine stamp, by which they are distinguished 
from human works and testify to themselves as divine. The natural flower made by God is 
clearly distinguishable from the artificial flower made by man. Now the Scriptures are a work 
of God just like the creation of the world. And as the natural-reasonable consideration of the 
works of creation reveals them to be God-made, not man-made, as Rom. 1:18 ff. expressly 
states, so also a natural-reasonable consideration of Holy Scripture already points to God 
as its author. A compilation of the arguments which can produce human faith is found in 
WaltherBaier I, 121-131, also in the Synodal Report of the Western District of 1865. A survey 
of the apologetic efforts of all times is given by Christlieb in RE.? |, 537-557. We highlight 
only a few main points here. 


1) Baier-Walther |, 121: Argumenta, quae divinam Scripturae origi- nem humana 
fide agnoscendam seu credibilem declarant. 
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If one compares the Holy Scriptures in style and content with other religious books, 
e.g. with the Koran or with the Indian "holy books," and if one visualizes the wonderful 
effects of the religion contained in the Scriptures, both on individuals and among whole 
peoples, a reasonable mind cannot fail to conclude that the Scriptures are divine. Here 
belong the numerous testimonies which even those outside the Christian Church have 
exhibited to the wonderful and unique nature of Scripture. Luthardt quotes, with respect 
to the style of the Gospels, sayings of Rousseau in which he declares it inconceivable 
that a book written in such a sublime and simple style as the Gospels could be a human 
product (1'ouvrage des homines). 2) Luthardt also rightly points out that even the writings 
of the so-called disciples of the apostles are clearly distinguishable in their entire form 
from the writings of the apostles. Luthardt remarks: 3) "We have a number of Christian 
writings which, according to time, immediately follow the New Testament writings: a letter 
of Clement of Rome, a disciple of the apostle Paul, to the Corinthians, still from the first 
century, letters of the bishop Ignatius of Antioch, a letter of the venerable Polycarpus of 
Smyrna, a disciple of the apostle John, and the like. No one can read these writings of the 
disciples of the Apostles, the most distinguished Christian teachers and representatives 
of the Church of their time, without being seized with astonishment at the mighty difference 
between the New Testament writings and these writings of the disciples of the Apostles. 
To a Schelling, too, this strange difference was the strongest proof of the inspiration of 
the New Testament." 

As to the contents of Scripture, not only is the singular earnestness and perfection 
of the morality taught in it universally admitted, but it may be pointed out above all things 
that Scripture contains the gospel of the incarnate Son of God, who by his vicarious acts 
and sufferings reconciled men to God. All non-Christian religious writings teach works of 
men as the way of reconciliation with God, and the practical result experientially is doubt 
and despair. The Scriptures, on the other hand, teach the reconciliation of the human 
world through the vicarious action and suffering of the incarnate Son of God. And only this 
Gospel, grasped in faith, experientially puts the human conscience to rest. Thus all non- 
Christian religions refute themselves in practice, while the religion taught in Scripture 
confirms itself in practice. On this unique character of Scripture, Max Miller of Oxford, in 
a happy hour, viz. 


2) Apologetic Lectures I, 263 f. 3) Apologetic Lectures Il, 146. 
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In my first lecture to the British Bible Society, | spoke words that have been much quoted. 
But they deserve to be taken to heart again and again, because they correspond exactly 
to the facts. Max Muller has thus expressed himself, "| may say that for forty years, in the 
discharge of my duties as Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford University, | have devoted as 
much time to the study of the sacred books of the East [the religious books of the heathen 
Orient] as any other man in the world. And | venture to tell this assembly what | regard as 
the one keynote of all these so-called sacred books . . . The one keynote, the one chord 
that runs through them all is blessedness by works. They all teach that blessedness must 
be purchased. Our own Bible - our holy book from the East [the Christian Bible] - is from 
beginning to end a protest against this teaching. Good works, to be sure, are demanded 
in this holy book of the East also; but they are only the outflow of a grateful heart; they are 
only a thank-offering, the fruits of our faith. They are never the ransom of the true disciples 
of Christ. Let us not shut our eyes to what is noble and true; but let us teach the Hindus, 
Buddhists, and Mohammedans, that there is but one holy book of the East which can be 
their consolation in that earnest hour when they must all alone pass over into the unseen 
world. Only this holy book contains the true word which should be accepted by all men, 
women and children, and not merely by us Christians, namely, the word that JEsus Christ 
came into the world to make sinners blessed." Specifically regarding the Koran of the 
Mohammedans, Orelli says: 4) "The Koran, the work of a single whimsical mind, is little 
original or fruitful in its content; but it also lacks that higher ethical consecration common 
to the words of the true prophets of Israel, the true sublimity above the human earthly. 
Thus this very book [the Koran] is quite suitable to show the difference between right 
inspiration and a merely natural, and to a great extent morbid, enthusiasm." Baier says of 
the Mohammedan religion: ,,Muhamedanam religionem constat farraginem quandam 
esse ex diversis religionibus conflatam, quae per se ipsam evertitur et, facta collatione 
cum Christiana, fasces submittere cogitur." Walther had excerpts from the Koran printed 
in his edition of Baier's Compendium, which amply confirm Baier's judgment and throw 
light on the Koran's carnal, puerile, and contradictory nature.5) 

As to the value of arguments which produce a human or scientific conviction of the 
divinity of Scripture 


4) RE.2 XVI, 741s. 5) Baier-Walther I, 130 sq. 
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a double extreme is to be avoided: Overestimation and underestimation. We would be 
overestimating if we thought that someone could become a Christian on the basis of these 
arguments and come to a Christian certainty of the divinity of Scripture. In any case, 
becoming a Christian happens in only one way, namely, through repentance and faith, that 
is, by a person becoming a poor sinner before God through the law of God testified to in 
Scripture for his person, or, as Luther puts it, being beaten into a heap 6) and then, through 
the gospel testified to in Scripture, becoming a believer in Christ for his person as the 
redeemer of his guilt of sin. And only when someone has become a Christian in the way 


of personal contritio and personal faith, does he also have the Christian certainty (fides 


divina) of the divinity of the Scriptures through the inner witness of the Holy Spirit. Only 
through personal faith in Christ, the Saviour of sinners, does a man become a child of God, 
and only with the adoption as a child of God is the inner sense of hearing found in a man, 
by which he recognizes God's Word as God's Word. This Christ clearly teaches John 8 on 
a certain occasion when His speech did not "catch" among the Jews. He said, "He that is 
of God heareth the word of God: therefore hear ye not, because ye are not of God." Yes, 
Christ specifically denies the Jews, who were not God's children, the ability to recognize 
His word as the heavenly Father's word when He says, "Why know ye not my language? 
7) In short, Christian faith (fides divina) in the divinity of the Holy Scriptures presupposes 
sonship with God, which comes about only through faith in Christ, the Savior of sinners. 
Unbelievers have external impressions of the sublimity and divinity of Scripture when they 
hear, read, and contemplate Scripture naturally and rationally. They may also have a 
human conviction of the divinity of Scripture by the testimony which other men bear to it 
as God's Word, as, for instance, when the pious lives and quiet deaths of Christian parents, 
brethren, friends, etc., come under their notice. But as long as they are not believers in 
Christ for their own persons, and have thereby become dwellers of the Holy Spirit, 
everything remains with them on the line of human opinion (fides humana). 

On the other hand, the rational evidences for the divinity of Scripture are not to be 
underestimated. They are not to be discarded as worthless. That would be the other 
extreme. Proofs of reason serve to reject the facile judgments which unbelief allows itself 
to make about Scripture. We can demonstrate, as has already been said, 


6) Schmalk. Article, M. 312, 2. 3. 7) Joh. 8,43. 
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that it is more reasonable to accept the divinity of Scripture than to deny it. Even Christians 
who are challenged with doubts concerning the divinity of Scripture can usefully be 
presented with proofs of reason. 8) Doubts, after all, spring from the flesh of Christians, 
and by those proofs the flesh is outwardly bridled and restrained. Proofs of reason can 
and should also serve conversion insofar as they can cause unbelievers to read and hear 
God's Word for themselves and thus come to faith in Christ through the action of the Holy 
Spirit in the Word.9) Lutheran theologians also rightly point out that proofs of reason are 
used in Scripture itself. Thus already in the first sermon on Pentecost, when Peter counters 
the opinion that the speakers spoke in drunkenness with the rational reason that it was 
only the third hour of the day. The old theologians rightly remind us that the miracles of 
Christ and the apostles belong to the realm of rational proofs. The feeding miracle reported 
in Joh. 6, 1-14 should cause the Jews to hear Christ's word and to take it to heart, Joh. 6, 
27 ff. People compared the miracles to church bells. By the church bells themselves no 
man can become a Christian. But by the sound of the church bells a man may be induced 
to hear God's word in church, and by the effect of the word come to believe in Christ. So 
also the miracles of Christ could not in themselves work faith in Christ, the Savior of 
sinners, but they could cause the Jews to hear Christ's faith-producing word. The same 
purpose is served by all the proofs of reason which have been appropriately called 
“arguments inviting to faith" (argumenta invitatoria).10) 

In this sense apologetics has a right to exist in the Christian Church. But it has gone 
too far if one has meant that the presentation of proofs of reason in every case is a 


8) This is also pointed out by Quenstedt, Systema 1, 146. 

9) Baier-Walther |, 122 Quamquam enim divinam fidem Scripturae Sacrae 
praebendam ipsa non gignant, non tamen nullum, sed egregium praebent usum, videlicet ut 
contemptus et temeraria judicia de doctrina non satis cognita coerceantur ac potius ingenerata 
animis hominum opi- nativa quadam vel fidei humanae notitia de divina Scripturae origine 
praeparentur illi atque inducantur ad Scripturam Sacram cum studio et desiderio discendi 
legendam ac meditandam, ut, remotis obstaculis, Scriptura ipsa porro cum concursu Dei 
fidem divinam sibi praebendam producat; prout ex sequentibus patebit. 

10) Quenstedt |, 142: Argumenta divinitatis Scripturae inductiva, non convictiva, 
suadentia, non persuadentia. Ultima ratio, sub qua et propter quam fide divina et infallibili 
credimus, Verbum Dei esse Verbum Dei, est ipsa intrinseca vis, efficacia et majestas Verbi 
divini et Spiritus Sancti in eo loquentis testimonium. 
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necessary preliminary to the proclamation of the Word of God. Even Baier's assertion still 
goes too far when he says that in order to convert a person, arguments which produce 
human faith in Scripture must "as a rule" be sent beforehand.11) As for the practical use 
of apologetics ("apologia"), we must keep in mind that the Christian church has the primo 
loco vocation of proclaiming God's Word in the world, not of defending it against unbelief 
with reasoned faith.12) Let us only confidently preach repentance and forgiveness of sins 
among all nations without apology in the name of Christ, as the Instruction Luk 24 reads, 
"And [Christ] said unto them: Thus it is written, and thus Christ must suffer, and rise from 
the dead the third day, and cause repentance and remission of sins to be preached in his 
name among all nations, and to be lifted up at Jerusalem." We may be sure that there is 
a power and efficacy independent of human evidence in the divine word which we preach. 
Quenstedt says, against the Roman assertion that the divine authority of Scripture cannot 
be known without the testimony of the Church: "Experience proves that very many men 
have been converted by the blind reading of Scripture, without it [Scripture] having been 
presented to them by the Church and under the authority of the Church." The older 
dogmatists here point to two examples in particular, the conversion of Christian Gerson, a 
convert from Judaism, and the conversion of Francis Junius, a Reformed theologian (t+ 
1602). Johann Musaus says about the conversion of Gerson, according to his own report: 
"He (Gerson) often wondered what an effective error it was that kept so many myriads of 
people in the superstition of the Christians. It had once happened that he had been given 
the books of the New Testament in the language of the country as a pledge. This caused 
him to read the New Testament, not because he recognized any authority of the Christian 
church or suspected anything true in the book, but only in order to recognize what the 
errors of the Christians were. In reading it, however, his spirit was so shaken that he had 
already begun to recognize the divinity and majesty of the book, and, awakened to a desire 
to learn, he read it again and compared it with the Scriptures of the Old Testament. Then 
such a great light was kindled in his spirit that he was able to read it with full faith. 


11) Compend. I, 134: Fatendum est, in ordine ad convertendos alios de lege 
communi praemittenda esse argumenta ista, namlip quae fidem humanam gignunt.... 

12) So also Luther on 1 Petr. 3, 15: "Be ready at all times for the responsibility of 
everyone who demands the reason of the hope that is in you.” St. L. IX, 1238. 

13) Systema I, 130. 
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ben recognized the divine authority of the book and professed the Christian faith. Musaeus 
adds, "Here the inner witness of the Holy Spirit operated through the reading of the 
Scriptures in the vernacular without any previous testimony of the Church that would have 
been acknowledged by him [Gerson]." 14) That Francis Junius was converted without any 
apologetics previously applied is thus reported by Melchior Adam: 15) Junius was a 
student at Lyons and there became a follower of Epicurus. His father called him home, 
where he arrived inwardly and outwardly depraved. The father exhorted him to read the 
New Testament. What happened next is told by Junius himself in his biography: "| open 
the New Testament. Having something else in mind, my gaze falls on that sublime first 
chapter of the Gospel of John: 'In the beginning was the Word." | read a portion of the 
chapter and was so moved as | read that | immediately perceived the divinity of the content 
and the majesty and authority of the writing, which far surpassed all the stream of human 
eloquence. My body trembled, my spirit marveled, and that whole day | was so moved that 
it seemed to me as if | did not know who | was. Thou hast remembered me, my God and 
LORD, according to thy immeasurable mercy, and hast restored the Lost Sheep to thy 
fold." 

When arguments that produce human faith, or at least restrain the impudence of 
unbelief, that is, strike unbelief with its own weapons, are used with benefit, must be 
decided in individual cases by spiritual prudence according to circumstances. The 
application of reasoning arguments may benefit or harm according to circumstances. 

Apologetics has rightly been called a "dangerous ground". Such apologists who do 
not consider the Holy Scriptures to be God's unbreakable Word (Joh. 10, 35) will surely 
fall on the apologetic ground. They will not merely respond to the "spirit of the age," which 
is our duty, but they will compromise with the spirit of the age, thus abandoning the 
foundation on which the Christian Church stands with her faith, namely, the divine authority 
of Scripture. To all apologists who abandon the infallible divine authority of Scripture, 
namely, the verbal inspiration, the well-known dictum applies: "The Church exists in spite 
of her defenders. " F. Pieper. [F. P.] 


14) Quaest. Theol. de Syncretismo et S. S., p. 244. In Baier-Walther I, 137. 
15) Vitae Germ. Theolog. Franeof. 1653. II, 194 sq. In BaierWalther 1, 137. 
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Which letters date from the time of Paul's "third" missionary journey? *) 


The description of Paul's third missionary journey in Acts includes chapters 18, 23- 
21, 18. During the former course of that missionary journey, 18,23-20,4, Luke was not a 
fellow traveler, as D. Zahn shows. Guericke writes in his Neutestamentliche Isagogik (3rd 
ed., p. 293): "About the year 54 or 55 Paul began his third great apostolic journey, Apost. 
18, 23-Cap. 21. He first visited his churches in Phrygia and Galatia and hereupon went to 
Ephesus, Apost. 19, 1 (?), which city he made the center of his activity (instead of 
Antioch), because from here he was able to work most successfully for the spreading of 
Christianity in Asia Minor during his stay of two to three years, and also to gather 
information about the churches he had founded earlier. From here, then, he wrote his 
Epistle to the Galatians." In the Acts of the Apostles themselves we find the following 
dates of Paul's sojourn at Ephesus: three months, 19, 8; for two years, v. 10, and 20, 31 
Paul himself says: "Remember that | have not ceased three years to exhort every one 
day and night with tears." Now if Meyer (Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles) also 
remarks on this, "The determination of time ;two years' does not dispute with Apost. 20, 
31: 'three years’, if only the two years and the three years are not taken as diplomatically 
sharp, but both as only approximate time indications", nevertheless at least nine months 
are missing. But it must remain that Paul was present on this missionary journey during 
the course of three years, for the entire duration of which, even according to the strictest 
calculation, at least four and a half to five years must be assumed. In Zéckler (Komm. z. 
Apost., Strack-Zéckler) we read p. 245: "From Ephesus Paul traveled in the summer of 
58 (according to 1 Cor. 16, 8 probably soon after Pentecost) via Macedonia again to 
Achaia, devoting a shorter time to the visit of the churches of the former country (and at 
that time sending his second letter to the Corinthians), but staying in the Achaean 
metropolis Corinth for full three months, namely during the winter of 58 to 59 (during which 
time he wrote his letter to the Romans), Apost. 20, 1-3." We notice that Zéckler, on the 
one hand, and Zahn and Guericke, on the other, differ in the counting by one year, and 
this discrepancy will be found throughout among the chronologists and commentators, 
because in the reporting of the Acts of the Apostles no sufficient account is taken of the 
above-mentioned missing three-quarters to one year. 


*The view of the time of origin of the First Epistle to Timothy and the Epistle to Titus is 
not a widely accepted one, but it deserves to be examined. - Editor's note. 
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knows. The period of about one year must be inserted somewhere, also apart from the 
journey through Galatia and Phrygia and later from Ephesus via Macedonia to Corinth and 
back to Jerusalem. Now where could this missing year be accommodated? At the end of 
the journey less, but what prevented us from inserting this year in the beginning of Luke's 
account in Acts of Paul's third missionary journey, about 19, 1? Because from 19, 1 on we 
are informed about Paul's longer stay in Ephesus after he had passed through the "upper 
countries", leaving it undecided what is meant by these upper countries. 

It will never be doubted that the writing of the two Epistles to the Corinthians and 
the Epistle to the Romans took place during this journey. In the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians we read 12, 21 and 13, 1: "Lest | come again, and humble myself before you 
my God. . . If | come unto you the third time, then in the mouths of two or three witnesses 
shall all these things stand." The "but once" refers to "my God humbling me with you" (so 
also White) and is in the real chronology the third time, 13:1, of a visit of Paul to Corinth. 
The first time Paul was eighteen months at Corinth, Apost. 18, 1. 18; the third time he 
stayed there three months, 20, 2. But when did he visit Corinth the second time, his God 
humbling him with them? The excuse is often read, that Paul made a detour to Corinth 
during his three years' sojourn at Ephesus; but this supposition can carry us no farther 
than the tergiversation of embarrassment. In the Epistle to the Romans, on the other hand, 
is the communication to the Roman church, "From Jerusalem, and so far as Illyria, | have 
filled all things with the gospel of Christ;" and indeed this communication, as is generally 
and probably rightly supposed, dates from the time of the apostle's third visit to Corinth. 
But when did he penetrate to Jllyrikum, and that to plant churches in western and northern 
Macedonia? To Apost. 20, 2 : "And having passed through these same countries [namely, 
Macedonia], and having exhorted them,” cannot be referred to, for this was a journey 
similar to that mentioned chap. 18, 23 : "And passed through the Galatian and Phrygian 
country one after another, strengthening all the disciples;" or to 14, 22 f."And went again 
to Lystram and Jconia and Antiochiam, and strengthened the souls of the disciples, and 
exhorted them that they should continue in the faith," which were all so-called visitation 
journeys, but not foundation journeys. When did Paul found churches in western and 
northern Macedonia up to Jllyrikum? 

Nicopolis was in lower western Macedonia. The apostle Tit. 3, 12 says about a 
wintering there and he asks Titus to come there as soon as he had sent Artemas or 
Tychicus to him in Crete. 1 Tim. 1, 3 we read: "As | have admonished you, 
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that you stayed in Ephesus, while | went into Macedonia." Zéckler writes (op. cit., p. 242): 
"From passages in the Pastoral Epistles (such as 1 Tim. 1, 3 ff.; Tit. 1, 5, etc.) it is 
inadmissible to attempt to deduce probable evidence of the Apostle's temporary journeys 
from Ephesus during the three years, since these Epistles belong to a much later period." 
But to us the whole proposition seems improbable. On the contrary, whether we have not 
just in 1 Tim. and Tit. an obvious reference to that otherwise unmentioned Macedonian 
church-planting tour of Pauli during his third great missionary journey, whereby he then 
also perhaps made a detour from Nicopolis to Corinth, so that he came there the second 
time when his God humbled him there with the Corinthians, and whether that might well 
have happened during the otherwise missed year before his two to three years’ rather 
constant stay in Ephesus, of which Apost. 19, 1-20, 1 is said? But then the Epistle to 1 
Timothy and the Epistle to Titus would have been written before the Epistle to the 
Galatians, the Epistle to 1 and 2 Corinthians and the Epistle to the Romans, against which, 
as Z6éckler has just shown us, there is a tremendous contradiction. 

The main contradiction against such an early sending of the 1 Timothy and Titus 
Epistles is this, as D. Kibel in Strack-Zéckler's commentary, in the introduction to the 
Pastoral Epistles (p. 97), briefly states: "1 Tim. and Titus, which are so similar to 2 Tim. 
despite the differences, cannot be so many years apart from 2 Timothy. And conversely, 
if 1 Tim. and Tit. were in Apost. 19 [?] fell, yet there would be more similarity between them 
and the Epistles (especially 1 and 2 Cor.) which were certainly written in the same period." 
Also D. Huther, in Meyer's Commentary, in the Introduction to the Pastoral Epistles (p. 
27), remarks: "To tear the kindred thus from one another cannot possibly be approved. 
The 2nd Epistle to Timothy necessarily draws the other two close to itself. - As a result it 
is certain: 1. that all three Epistles belong to one and the same period of the Apostle's life, 
and 2. that this period does not fall within the period of the Apostle's life which is known to 
us through the Acts of the Apostles and the other Pauline Epistles. Accordingly, the writing 
of the same must belong to a later period in the apostle's life." If only such an assumption 
does not spring more from a preconceived opinion than from a close examination of the 
contents of the three pastoral epistles! At least there is another determination of the 
contents of these three Pauline epistles, which comes from Chemnitz, and which, in 
consequence of the latter's well-known meticulousness and accuracy, cannot be so easily 
set aside even in such matters. And certainly Chemnitz was not the only Lutheran 
professor at the time who read isagogics on the three epistles. Let us compare, for 
example, only Calov in the Billia Illustrata, in 
The introduction to 1 Tim. (p. 929): "Very many note that the first epistle to Timothy was 
written not long after the second to the Thessa-. 
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lonich had been conceived before Paul came to Ephesus for the second time, Apost. 19, 
1, especially as he promises his arrival 1 Tim. 3, 14. For it is said that he left Ephesus to 
go to Jerusalem, Apost. 18, 21, and just at that time, some think, he left Timothy at 
Ephesus, and as he passed through the Galatian and Phrygian country, v. 23, he wrote 
this first epistle to Timothy from the Phrygian city of Laodicea. So also Buntingius in 
Itinerario, p. 227... . Although it is also the case that Flacius, together with some others, 
holds that not all of Paul's journeys and deeds are described by Luke and that therefore 
much is untraceable in him (cf. B. Chytraeus in Onomastico and B. Balduinus on 1 Tim. 1, 
3), or should we Lutherans today not follow in the footsteps of these old Lutheran scholars 
and not heed their fingerprints? 

Chemnitz writes (Examen, Frankfurt 1906, p. 27 ff.): "How the magisterium is to be 
so established and administered that the church may not be a den of robbers and a 
playground of evil-doers, but may be and remain the pillar and foundation of the truth, for 
this reason and for such a purpose Paul, as he himself expressly testifies, has written the 
first epistle to Timothy. And therefore, in the very first chapter, he gives the summa of the 
exhortation, that is, of that doctrine which he commends to Timothy, to be preached as 
one received from Christ.... .. But this also is to be noted: When Paul delivered to Timothy 
the ministry and oversight of the church at Ephesus, he doubtless himself orally taught and 
expounded what belonged to the ministry. For he expresses himself: As | exhorted thee, 
that thou shouldest command some,’ 1:3. But why did he send to Timothy, so soon after 
his departure, the very things which he had written? This is how the epistle begins: As | 
have admonished thee, that thou tarry at Ephesus-, 1, 3. And only in the third chapter 
follows the epilogue: ("As | have admonished thee, so) this | write unto thee, hoping to 
come unto thee in the best way-, 3, 14 [the Weimar Bible has the epilogue already in 1, 
18, but if we look at the position of the verba, Chemnitz constructs better]. Certainly this 
was not because he had so little confidence in Timothy's memory, but because Timothy's 
authority was not equal to the apostolic authority, but he had to have a [written] testimony 
and be able to prove reliably that what he presented or decreed was taught and received 
from the apostle." If, then, our Epistle had been written after Paul's own three years’ 
ministry at Ephesus, and even after the Epistle to the Ephesians, the Apostle would not 
have felt compelled to write as Chemnitz proves by the contents, in 1 Timothy, as he does. 
Such a written certification of the submissions of Timothy in the name of the apostle would 
then, as can easily be seen, no longer be needed to the extent that it is done in our letter. 
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Chemnitz continues: "It is quite the same with the epistle to Titus, which is written 
from Nicopolis [?], and indeed after [?] the first to the Corinthians (cf. Acts 20 [?]). ... And 
because Paul had made Macedonia his destination from Ephesus, he therefore came on 
that journey to Crete, and from thence is nearest Epirus, wherein is Nicopolis. A few days 
after his departure from Crete, then, Paul wrote to Titus, repeating what he had verbally 
delivered to him in commandments when he was present." Chemnitz now carries out on 
the basis of the contents of the Epistle to Titus the same thing that he noted above about 
the Epistle to 1 Timothy. In the second epistle to Timothy, however, it is a matter of quite 
personal encouragement by Paul to Timothy. Nor is there even a direct reference to the 
church; for even 2:14 does not actually say, "Remind them," but impersonelly, "Bring this 
to remembrance, testifying before the Lord that one ought not to engage in contention of 
words, which is of no avail, but only to the destruction of those who hear." Some time must 
have elapsed since the first letter to Timothy, and the time had become especially evil, so 
that the ministers of the gospel had a particularly hard time, even threatened to grow 
weary. Among them was Timothy, who, it seems, was by nature a little timid anyway. In 
order to strengthen his limp hands and weary knees, Paul wrote a letter to his dear son 
Timothy, since verbal encouragement was not possible for the time being, and sought to 
raise him up by demonstrating the grace of God, which he had already experienced for a 
long time, in the common life of faith in general and also in the life of the ministry so far. 
The content of this letter, as Chemnitz knows to indicate it, does not at all draw close to 
the 1st Epistle to Timothy and the 1st Epistle to Titus, but demands a longer probation in 
office, thus demands, since those letters had preceded it, that quite some time must have 
passed between them. And vice versa, those two epistles do not demand a kind of 
continuation of their content in the 2nd Epistle to Timothy. Both writings form a whole in 
themselves. The former are more attestations for their recipients before the congregations 
they preside over, while the latter is more a repetition of a pastoral theology with special 
reference to the most holy, and indeed personal, state of faith of a pastor. Thus the content 
of the three Pastoral Epistles does not require a close chronological connection between 
their writing. Since the first and second letters to the Thessalonians and Corinthians were 
sent out soon after each other, the same does not have to be the case for the first and 
second letters to Timothy. 

Above we still heard it argued against the early sending of the first two Pastoral 
Epistles, "If 1 Tim. and Tit. fell in Apost. 19 [?], there ought surely to be more resemblance 
between them and the Epistles (especially 1 and 2 Cor.) which were certainly written in 
the same period." 
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Why this should be the case is not quite clear, especially since the Pastoral Epistles and 
the Epistles to the congregation are two different things. It is also not a foregone 
conclusion that the first epistle named after those pastoral letters, namely the first epistle 
to the Corinthians, was written at the same time or soon after. Obviously the Epistle to the 
Galatians comes first. But this and those pastoral letters have in common the warning 
against those who "teach differently". In 1 Tim. 1, 3; 6, 3 ("those who teach differently") 
and Gal. 1,6 ("another gospel") we find almost the same word, so that the doctrinal error 
is clearly marked as the same in both letters, as one that is in conflict with the truth of 
salvation itself. In Galatians we notice the same train of thought on this point as in that 
pastoral letter, only that it is there more pronounced, more developed, as it were, as is 
quite natural in a letter to church members as distinguished from such to pastors. On the 
other hand, there is a relation to the Epistles to the Corinthians in 1 Timothy in such a way 
that the latter demand, so to speak, the report of the latter. In 1 Corinthians 5 the apostle 
goes to court with the church because of the bloodsucker and demands of them "to deliver 
him up to Satan in their assembly with his [Paul's] spirit and with the power of our Lord 
Jesus Christ for the destruction of the flesh, that the spirit may be blessed in the day of 
the Lord Jesus". These words would have remained a somewhat obscure discourse to the 
Corinthian church, even in the light of the closing words of that chapter, "Put out of 
yourselves him that is evil!" had not something of the kind been said or acted upon in the 
church before. And this had already happened there, as the 1st Epistle to Timothy informs 
us. When Paul had already written | Cor. 5, 5 ("delivered to Satan"), he told them 2 Cor. 
13, 1 that he was ready to come the third time. The second time his God had humiliated 
him, 12, 21 (as already mentioned above); but he hoped that it would not happen again 
the third time, v. 21b, and then he would not spare, 13, 2. From 1 Tim. 1, 20 we learn how 
he was humiliated by God during his second visit, because he was forced to hand over 
Hymenaeus and Alexander to Satan, so that they were chastened not to blasoheme 
anymore. Paul had already done this before he wrote 1 Cor. 5,5; and so the recipients of 
the letter could fully understand what he wrote in 1 Cor. 5,5 at the time when he wrote it. 
But that Hymenaeus belonged to the Corinthian church seems to be clear from the 
following: 2 Tim. 2, 17 f. it is said of Hymenaeus that he lacked the truth and said that the 
resurrection had already happened, and that he had perverted some of the faith. The 
"some perverted" we find again 1 Cor. 15, 12: "Who say that the resurrection of the dead 
is nothing." It is true that they did not deny any resurrection, but said 
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Like Hymenaeus, the resurrection of the flesh had already happened at Christ's 
resurrection, just as Paul 1 Cor. 15, 13 also speaks of Christ's resurrection and continues 
to speak of it in the following. So Paul had to banish Hymenaeus and Alexander on his 
second visit to Corinth, and in order not to have to do it again on his third visit from others, 
he wrote the two letters to them beforehand, in the opinion and hope that everything would 
be put in order there before his arrival. Then in 1 Timothy, as in 1 Cor. 6:5, occurs the 
expression "delivered to Satan," and it should have been met by the foregoing, at least in 
something, with the exhibition that our two pastoral epistles were not conceived so early, 
that is, not on this missionary journey of Paul, because there was so little resemblance in 
them to the epistles (especially 1 and 2 Cor.) made about that time. That there is much 
similarity in expression between 1 Timothy and Titus on the one hand, and Galatians and 
Corinthians on the other, soon becomes apparent upon examination. 

We go further. When Paul reports 2 Cor. 7, 13 ff.: "But we rejoiced even more 
abundantly over the joy of Titi. For his Spirit is refreshed in you all. For whatsoever | have 
glorified of you before him, | am not put to shame: but as all things are true which | have 
spoken unto you, so also is our glory come to pass with Tito. And he is exceeding cordially 
pleased with you, when he remembers all your obedience, how ye received him with fear 
and trembling," it follows with certainty that Titus had not yet been in Corinth, nor with Paul 
when the latter visited Corinth the second time; for at that time Titus was in Crete. Dr. 
Schnedermann, too, in his introduction to 2 Corinthians (Strack-Zéckler-Komm., p. 220), 
makes the remark: "From what has been said in 2 Cor. 7 it is evident that after this Titus 
had not known the church before." But in Dalmatia Titus must have been before Paul sent 
him to Corinth on this his third journey from Ephesus. Later Paul sends him (2 Tim. 4, 10) 
from Rome to Dalmatia, surely because he was known to the people there. But on that 
visitation journey (comp. Apost. 20, 2) from Ephesus to Troas through Macedonia and 
finally to Jllyrikum he did not take Titus with him, because during the same time he sent 
him the second time to Corinth, maybe with the 2nd letter to the Corinthians, to collect the 
tax for the poor of Palestine (comp. 2 Cor. 8, 16 to 18). When, we have to ask again, did 
Titus come to Dalmatia? When did Paul come with him to Jllyrica to found churches in 
western and northern Macedonia? And when did Paul come to Corinth for the second 
time? When and where were the 1st Epistle to Timothy and the Epistle to Titus conceived, 
so that these two epistles were written some time before the 2nd Epistle to Timothy? 
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that are? We have only been able to answer these questions in a very general way above. 
We have perceived that all this cannot be put into the time period of which Apost. 19, 1- 
20, 1 is reported. We have to see if it cannot happen before, that is, within the time of 
which Acts 18, 23-28 says. 18, 23-28, especially since there is no evidence that Luke 
explicitly described all the journeys and deeds of Paul. And above we saw, how Chemnitz 
and others also prove this time of the writing of at least the 1st Epistle to Timothy with 
seizure. (Conclusion follows.) 
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Select Songs for School and Home. Home Edition. By J. A. Theiss and B. 
Schumacher. With an Introduction on the Rudiments of Music by Karl 
Haase. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. $2.00. 

The two-part school edition of these songs, which are intended to offer in English 
what the "Liederperlen" offer in German, was already published last year. This house 
edition differs from it only in the four-part setting. Our publisher writes: "Every song is left 
as it is in the original edition, except that the two-part harmony has been skilfully expanded 
into four-part harmony, or, wherever this would have resulted in a clumsy or even faulty 
harmonization, the original two- or three-part arrangement has been complemented by full 
accompaniment printed under the original score." The blessing will be that these songs, of 
which a third are translations from the German, will now be sung in the homes and thus 
help to preserve old Lutheran good and to keep all kinds of worthless and annoying songs 
out of our Christian homes. We doubt not that, as heretofore our "Song Pearls," so these 
Select Songs will find wide circulation. The introductory price for schools is $1.33-1/3 and 
the exchange price $1.00. But the publisher notes: " "The exchange price applies only when 
another book of another publisher is being replaced. The old books must be shipped to us 
prepaid. The state of repair of the old books does not matter. F. B. 


Lutheran School Journal. An Educational Monthly. Edited the 
Faculty of Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. Published 
Monthly. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. $1. 00. 

The April issue of this School Journal contains a report in German on the school 
conference held in Chicago in February. Printed is the most interesting paper of P. P. 
Eickstadt, "Grave Dangers to our Parochial School System," also some thoughts of D. 
Zorn on "The Christian Education of the Child in the Home;" "Theses on Accreditation of 
our Schools and the Obtaining of State Teachers' Certificates on the Part of our Teachers 
and Pastors," by P. O. L. Hohenstein; a report on the state of schooling in the several 
districts of our Synod and in the Wisconsin Synod; finally, "Report on the Work of the 
School Board," by A. C. Stellhorn. 

Father Eickstadt's lecture deals with 1. the dangers that threaten our school system; 
2. the consequences of these dangers; 3. how they can be averted. The following are 
especially mentioned as external dangers: the lodges, the state schools and the sects. In 
Michigan, the Methodist, Baptist, and Presbyterian preachers have proved to be 
particularly bitter enemies of our schools. "Greater, however, and far more alarming," 
continues Eickstadt, "is the danger which threatens our school system from within." This 
he sees in the disdain and indifference of many congregations, and even of some pastors 
and teachers with reference from the parochial school. "In the 28 years from 1890 to 1918," 
says Father Eickstadt, "the number of souls increased from 531,357 from 
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1,010,092, almost double, but the number of school children only from 78,061 to 84,832. 
Today we are faced with the alarming statistic that more than half of our school-age youth 
- 27,000 more than half, to be exact - do not attend a parochial school, but enjoy state 
school education. The dangers, therefore, of which we speak are obvious." (108.) At a 
meeting in St. Louis, reference was also made to the fact that in some places State school 
books, some of them insipid and rationalistic, had been introduced into our parochial 
schools. In the report of school conditions in the Eastern District it is stated, "The State 
requires English instruction from English State school books." But even where such a law 
does not exist, State textbooks (geographies, reading books, etc.) have been introduced 
for various reasons (most of which are probably educational). From what has been said it 
is sufficiently evident that our pastors and teachers should not fail to study thoroughly the 
April number of the School Journal. 

At the same time, we would like to take this opportunity to draw attention to the School 
Journal in general, since it contains many excellent articles in English as well as in 
German, which at this time, since the school question has become acute again 
everywhere, should also be read by pastors who do not have to hold a school, and will not 
be read without interest and benefit. To single out only one of these timely essays, we will 
mention the one by Director Kohn in the August and September issue of last year about 
the shameful falsifications and distortions of historical facts made in the interest of English 
propaganda in our state school books, about which public complaints have been made in 
New York and other states, also by Senator Borah. Whoever wishes to convince himself 
how justified these protests are, and what extent the foreign propaganda has assumed, 
will read the article referred to, with its quotations from the School Histories of Prof. Hart, 
Prof. O'Hara, Prof. Ward, McLaughlin and Van Tyne, and the forged new Barnes History. 
Everywhere in our Synod the school cause must now be kept in the forefront of interest 
and preserved. This includes the diligent reading and study of our School Journal. F. 
B 


The Morality and Religion of Freemasonry. By Otto C. A. Boeder, 1501 Melrose 
St., Chicago, Ill. 20 pp. 5 Cts. 


All Christians believe the Apostles' Creed, and confess with Luther in his 
interpretation of the second article, that Jesus Christ, the Son of God, has purchased, 
acquired, and won them with his holy, precious blood, and with his innocent suffering and 
death, that they might be his own and serve him in righteousness, innocence, and 
blessedness, here temporally and there eternally. If Christianity consists in this, 
Freemasonry is in toto a direct denial and negation of it; both are much less compatible 
with each other than fire and water, heaven and hell, light and darkness. This is precisely 
what Fr. Bécler also proves: in morals as well as in religion, Freemasonry is the opposite 
of Christianity. 

Among the synods that have seen this through from the beginning is Missouri. This 
is shown by the lodge struggle which it has now waged uninterruptedly for seventy-five 
years. And thanks to the grace of God, there is still to be found in it the knowledge of the 
very essence of Christianity, denied by the lodges, as the all-salvific religion of grace. 
Missouri knows and believes that the question of the lodges is a question of the being or 
non-being of our church, not merely of its bene esse, but of its esse, of its very existence. 
For no one can be inwardly devoted to both Freemasonry and Lutheranism at the same 
time, out of conviction and from the heart, any more than he can serve God and the idol, 
Christ and Satan, at the same time. The one necessarily excludes the other. 

Admittedly, there are also congregations in our midst in which there are members 
who have not yet succeeded in withdrawing from the Lodge or from the congregation. And 
what has made this more difficult, and still makes it more difficult, is primarily the lax 
position and practice of the synods that have united to form the United Lutheran Church. 
In these synods, quite apart from the conditions in the congregations, there are far more 
than a hundred pastors who are themselves Masons or other lodge members! But this 
means a tremendous 
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Strengthening of lodgeism wherever it has penetrated Lutheran congregations. It gives 
the Lodge members the pernicious comfort that these Lodge pastors will not leave them 
in the lurch if there should be a rupture in the congregation. . 

But as far as true Lutheranism and Christianity are concerned, it is the beginning of 
the end when lodge men are tolerated by Lutheran synods as Lutheran pastors. For how 
can and will a pastor properly instruct his congregation and warn them against the deism, 
rationalism, and overt paganism of the Lodge, if he himself is a Mason? Will he not also 
conceal in the pulpit the Christian truths which he must deny in the Lodge? Yes, how long 
will it be before he brings the unbelief of the Lodge, especially its doctrine of works, into 
the temple of God? A conscious, consistent Lodge pastor is no more different from a liberal 
preacher than one egg from another. If, therefore, lodge men are first tolerated as pastors 
in a synod, the hope for improvement is a dim one. May God grant our pastors and 
congregations holy courage and joyfulness to fight against the unbelief of an The 
writing of Father Bécler will contribute its mite to this. F. B. 


American Lutheran Survey. Vol. XIV, June, 1922, A Monthly Review of World 
Progress and Problems from the Positive Christian Standpoint. Lutheran 
Survey Publishing Company. $3.00. 

This magazine, as our readers know and as the subtitle indicates, wants to judge 
political and similar events from the Christian point of view. In this regard, many noteworthy 
things have been published by it in the past. At the same time, however, it also wants to 
serve the Lutherans of our country as a discussion hall or open forum in the interest of 
future understanding and unification. The present issue contains a lengthy article on 
"Possibilities of a United Lutheran Church of America," a lecture given by C. H. Boyer at 
the "Lutheran Open Forum" held in Chicago. Many things worthy of consideration are 
expressed in it, especially concerning the interfering work of Lutheran synods here in 
America as well as in mission fields. The section in which this article appears bears the 
note: "This magazine is not responsible for statements made in this department." 
Nevertheless, the editors could have at least monitized some of the thoughts expressed 
here. 

Such passages are, for example: ... "more damage has been done [to Lutheranism] 
within on account of the synodical differences brought about largely by the . . . pride and 
jealousy of these separate synods, and their desire to rule or ruin. The chief obstacle to 
Lutheran unity to-day is due largely to the selfish desire of synodical presidents and other 
officers and a holier-than-thou policy. They seem to guard their own prerogatives and selfish 
interests, as if somebody were going to steal their birthright and the affections of their 
constituency. If all the presidents of the various synodical bodies and some of the other 
officers were to resign and the matter were left to the average pastor and laymen of the 
Lutheran Church, there would be but one synod among all Lutherans of the land. .... Why 
should a few ministers, bishops if we might call them such, stand in the way of the will of 
the majority just because it affects them personally. ... If these enemies to the church and the 
kingdom succeed in their lust for personal power, which is at the root of it all, we may go 
back to where we were before the war, to a hopeless, synodically divided Church, unless the 
laymen of the Church arise as one man against such unbelievable conditions." (455.) With 
such assertions, at any rate, there is no advancement of ecclesiastical unity. 

Regarding doctrinal differences, the same article states: "Many believe these 
[doctrinal differences between the Missourians, United Lutheran Church, Augustana, 
Norwegians, and other synods] in large part are only imaginary. These lines have been closely 
drawn by men who are very anxious to keep alive these issues, in order to keep their synods 
apart, in order that they can continue in their present capacity and power. . . . The story is 
told of two valiant warriors, both of them loyal to the same leader. ... . One day they were 
discussing the wonder of his gleaming 
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shield as it was revealed in battle. The one valiant legionnaire spoke of its silver sheen; the 
other declared it to be gold. So determined were they in their contention that they finally 
fought with their drawn poniards. They both were killed. When finally the decision was made 
as to which was right, lo! there were both a gold and a silver side to the shield. May not our 
doctrinal differences be reconciled for the fact that in the nature of such controversy over non- 
essentials both may be right and acceptable in the sight of God?" (456 f.) However, even in 
the future the word "misunderstanding" is unlikely to become the solving word in the 
Lutheran Church. In any case, nothing is really settled and unified by it. The differences 
that came to light in the American doctrinal disputes are not mere imaginings and can 
therefore no more be settled with catchwords such as "misunderstanding" etc. than was 
the case with the doctrinal deviations in the disputes after Luther's death, which were finally 
settled, really settled, by the Formula of Concord, but not by merely temporarily 
chloroforming the opponents with catchwords, but by the pure elimination of error. 

Boyer pinned his hopes on the laity: they had created the United Lutheran Church 
and would eventually bring about the unification of all Lutherans in America. "They are tired 
of such narrow, unbusinesslike ways and methods in the handling of the Lord's business," 
fdpreibt Soper. "One of these days they will rise up as one man and put a stop to this 
unwarranted, uncalled-for division within the Lutheran ranks. ... By no possible argument can 
the present sin of wastefulness [tn inierferber 9work on alien ©ebieien] be justified as the 
Lord's treasure is prodigally scattered in wickedly duplicated effort." (458.) 

With us Missourians it goes without saying that the church also owes its laity an 
account at all times as to whether the separation between the Lutheran synods of our 
country, together with the loss of men and funds caused thereby, is justified, necessary, 
commanded by God and unavoidable. At the same time, we must speak convincingly, 
convincingly not only to theologians, but also to Christian laymen. Even in matters of 
church fellowship, pastors cannot expect the laity to support them in word and deed if they 
have not been persuaded. Pastor authority has no validity in Missouri. We have every 
confidence, however, that our laity, as in the past, so in the future, will make their judgment 
not according to the above example of the two sides of the same shield, nor according to 
the business principle of financial advantage, but according to the real facts of the church, 
viewed and judged in the light of the clear scriptural statements about church fellowship. 
Nor do we doubt that in such a judgment all Lutheran laymen who are serious about their 
Lutheranism, indeed all true Christians throughout the world, will finally fall in with them 
and agree. 

It is also clear from this number that the is struggling with no small financial difficulties. 
"We are in need," it says here. "There are those who believe that the Survey is worth while. 
We must depend upon them in a small measure to help us to keep it going." Incidentally, 
reference is also made here to our Jubilee. In the report in question we read: "No matter 
how much other Lutherans may differ from Missouri in some respects, none who are honest 
and fair can deny that Missouri has done good service for them as well as for herself by 
standing uncompromisingly for the pure Word, and in giving herself with zeal, sacrifice, and 
determination to the planting of churches, the maintenance of schools, and the ministry of 
mercy. The whole Lutheran Church in America would have been vastly poorer but for the 
contribution Missouri has made, and only the narrow and prejudiced can refuse to extend to 
her sincere congratulations upon her great achievements and her greater possibilities." (472.) 
We communicate such appreciative judgments to our readers, not in order to give an 
occasional morsel to vanity, but in the historical interest and that of the just judgment of 
our past opponents, and, above all, in order to raise in us a sense of responsibility, so that 
the day may never come when God must cast Missouri from Himself as a useless 
instrument and foolish salt. 
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Swann's Sermons. Volume V. By George Swann. 928 Cherokee Road, Louisville, Ky. 
244 pages. $1.50. 


The author of these sermons has a not insignificant gift of clear, descriptive 
presentation. But what he offers is largely morality and wisdom, illustrated with many short 
stories, as is becoming more and more fashionable in our country. Though Swann cannot 
be said to pay homage to liberalism, yet even from the sermons before us it is not clear 
how he stands on the fundamental Christian truths. The gospel of Christ the reconciler and 
of God's free grace in Christ, which alone can replenish the arid soil and create fruitful 
trees, is expressed only occasionally and in a few faint tones. How many blessings Swann 
could bestow if he put his gift at the service of these par excellence Christian truths! 

Twice Swann mentions Luther, whose doctrine of justification, however, he does not 
seem to know or does not know how to appreciate. In the preface it says: "I have sought 
to fill it [this volume] with the very atmosphere of a victorious faith." But what the justifying, 
all-salvific and victorious faith actually is cannot be learned from these sermons. The 
question of all questions: How do | obtain forgiveness of sins? How do | obtain a gracious 
God? How do | become a Christian, a child of God? recedes here entirely. And yet in no 
proper Christian sermon may the answer to this be lacking. But where, as with the 
Reformed, to whom Swann also belongs, the Christian doctrine of the means of grace is 
not known, there is also no right understanding possible of what is actually faith, 
justification, conversion, and sanctification. 

But if the weight of the sermon does not fall on the gospel, where it belongs alone, it 
must be put on something else. As usual, so with Swann this is the Sabbath. "Are you with 
Jesus in the keeping of the Christian Sabbath?" it says here. "This is an especially vital 
question just now. The Sabbath question has been a big one in all ages. It is the greatest 
saving mechanism that God has ever put into operation. No nation, without the Sabbath, has 
ever risen out of heathenism. No nation that once observed the Sabbath, and then left it, has 
failed to sink back to barbarism. . . . If we trample upon the eternal principle of the Sabbath, 
how can we even hope to be with Christ?" (220.) 

We will refrain from other points which might be raised, and will only point out what 
Swann has to say and to wish with regard to the state schools. He writes: "At least .fifty 
per cent, of our school course should be discarded. . . . Our present curriculums are a fright. 
..... Ninety people out of every hundred never use anything except the very fundamentals of 
mathematics." (54.) That the public schools teach manifest unbelief: Darwinism, evolution, 
monkey theory, etc., Swann makes no particular complaint about. Yes, at times it seems 
as if he himself is not altogether free from evolutionist thoughts, e. g. when he speaks of 
the "dregs of the subconscious fear that possessed our ancestors in ignorance." (116.) 

Swann resolutely demands that Bible teaching be introduced into the state schools. 
He writes: "We need more spiritual teaching in our curriculums. We are making head- 
scholars instead of heart-scholars. This is the reason why the meanest men in the world are 
to be found among college graduates. The government and church have the most trouble with 
these men. Education of a head kind only gives power, and power without something to 
sanctify it is an agent of the devil. I don't want knowledge except as it can be sanctified. Iam 
afraid of it. I had rather remain in blank ignorance and have my children do the same. 
Knowledge only gives a craving unless it have spiritual guidance." (56.) 

From these correct propositions, however, Swann does not conclude that Christian 
parochial schools should be established (rather, he declares that to be limited), but that 
the Psalms, the Proverbs of Solomon, the Gospels, etc., must be driven into the state 
schools. "These [books of the Bible]," he says, "could be taught without getting into sectarian 
difficulties. We must put spirituality into our curriculums, or education will tear itself to 
pieces. I am delighted to see so many teachers seeing these needs, and asking for reforms in 
the 
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course of studies. Nobody should rest until they are obtained." (57.) Thus Swann also 
advocates the ever more rapidly spreading pernicious sectarian propaganda which throws 
our national constitution, together with the general religious liberty and equality which it 
guarantees, overboard and degrades religion to the servant of a secular empire. An 
autocratic world empire may be thus helped to build, but never a free state and a free 
church in a free state. 

During the World War, as is well known, not only the political and ecclesiastical 
papers, but also many sectarian preachers placed themselves at the service of Northcliffe 
propaganda. And Swann also gives proof of how difficult it is to free oneself from such 
ties. He belongs to those who even in 1922 still "believe" that, for example, the Germans 
crucified their enemies in the World War. He writes: "Several years ago the Kaiser and his 
war party in Germany made great plans of conquests. ... As a final stroke of policy they 
decided, in one of their great war councils, to actually overthrow the rules of civilized 
warfare, and use brutal methods." . . . They had just got beyond the borders of their country 
when they began to out in thorough fashion. Women were ravished; whole districts were sent 
into slavery; it is said that men were crucified; children were massacred; art and buildings 
that had been held sacred and preserved by the barbarians of the Dark Ages were wantonly 
wrecked." We understand why the open confession of having missed the mark here is so 
difficult even for many great men in our country. And yet, apart from anything else, it is 
the only way to at least put a stop to the continuation of the injustice. .B. 


Home. Songs and poems by J. W. Tisza. 181 pages, $1.25. 


At a time such as ours, in which people are largely only interested in material things 
and everything else, including the spirit, is almost exclusively made subservient to this 
interest, such noble and meaningful songs as are offered here, fruits not only of a noble 
intellectual but also of a pious spiritual life, are to be welcomed with special joy. Most of 
them have, as it says in one of Theiss' songs, "only time for earning money in these days, 
and in the hurry and hunt of the times they never get to feast on the beautiful; 
shortsightedly they look for all kinds of dreamed sweets in these times and pass by full 
honeycombs. 

It is also real poetry that is offered to us here. The author does not just put other 
people's thoughts into everyday rhymes, but belongs to those people who are blessed by 
God, who see, look, feel deeply, feel intimately, form beautifully, shape artfully and say 
atmospherically and wittily what fills their hearts. Whoever enjoys good songs from time 
to time will find many a pleasant hour in this booklet. The author has long been known to 
many of our readers through his earlier poems, of which the present volume, "Heimwarts", 
is the third. In addition to a preface by Prof. W. Schaller on the divine gift of poetry, it 
contains 11 beautiful drawings by the author and 157 of his songs, most of which describe 
the wonderland of California. Orders should be placed with J. W. Theiss, 1308 E. 46th St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. f. b. 


New Christoterpe. Edited by Adolf Bartels and Julius Kégel. XI-lIll. C. Ed. Millers 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, Halle. 


This volume of the well-known "Yearbook", founded by Kégel, Frommel and Bauer, 
brings, in addition to all kinds of poems, stories, experiences and other reading material, 
a number of articles to which we would like to draw particular attention. 

Dr. Conrad opens the round with a character portrait of Empress Auguste Viktoria, 
who, as is well known, did not mix in politics, but lived only for her family, her people and 
her church (kitchen, children, church"). "She wore," as Conrad puts it, "thirty years the 
imperial crown, three years the crown of thorns." "Unbowed, she bore her indescribably 
hard lot. The November storm [1918], which took almost everything from her, could not 
shatter her trust in God, could not break her courage of faith. . .. Not a word of lamentation 
passed her lips, not a word of bitterness about those to whom she had shown her loyalty, 
and who had now broken her loyalty in return. ... .. Who in those dreary days... 
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The one who came to her in the days of November to give her a word of comfort left her 
deeply ashamed and humiliated. She herself was so strong that she could strengthen 
others. She had her comfort and could comfort others. Like a heroine she stood there in 
the strength of faith." (6.) 

In the article "The Church and Modern Man" G. Fillkrug shows how the church has 
lost its reputation in Germany. "The church has failed," it sounds to one from all sides. "It 
has nothing to offer the man of today!" Especially in the educated circles, this is considered 
to be a foregone conclusion. "They are interested in art, culture, and science, have of 
course all read Steiner, Spengler, and Keyserling [modern German theosophists and 
gushers], and they know how to chat about them interestingly and wittily, but on closer 
inquiry one would be able to find that none of them goes to church any more, none of them 
reads the Bible, that they are simply done with the church." (12.) In order to bridge this 
gap, the Church must get to know the man of the present better. As special characteristics 
of the latter Fullkrug lists: "1. the unconditional sense of truth, 2. the conditional recognition, 
3. the sense of reality, 4. the joy of culture, 5. the desire for power and perfection, 6. the 
longing for a leading personality, 7. the attraction to mysticism, 8. the inner self- 
contradiction". 

But with these characteristics it is partly a hoax. The fact is that modern man is still 
led around by a fool's rope and is still open to all kinds of superstition and hocus-pocus. 
Just think of the Darwinists, evolutionists, "affologists," theosophists, anthroposophists, 
occultists, spiritualists, Mormons, Scientists, Russellites, etc., whose pathetic surrogates 
for Christianity have found so many admirers all over the world. Looked at closely, as a 
rule, the much-vaunted modern man is nothing more than the old Adam blown out to 
bursting point, in whom likewise, in spite of evolution and descent, kind has not so far let 
go of kind. Fillkrug, too, after all sorts of wanderings, finally arrives at the same result. 
"The modern man of our day,” he writes, "is ultimately no different from that in the time of 
JEsu and that in Luther's time; ... he is still today the old, unredeemed man, wrestling with 
guilt, suffering, and death, in need of a Redeemer." But if this is the case, Fullkrug will also 
have to revise his sentence, as he writes: "The attitude of modern man in his religious life 
is different today than it was in Luther's time." "How do | get a gracious God?" was the 
question Luther asked. Today the question is: "How do | get strength in all my weakness, 
certainty in all my ambivalence, hope in spite of all my hopeless misery? How do | get rid 
of the bondage and habit of evil? Whence comes joy to me in all my miseries?" 

If man is still the poor, lost, and damned sinner that he has ever been, the real 
religious question is, and must still be, as it has ever been, "How can | get a gracious 
God?" No other question can be put in its place. If it is not asked, the real religious point 
is not hit. And if it is rightly answered, as in Luther's case, all other questions fall away of 
their own accord. Everything is answered by the one sentence: "Believe the gospel, that 
God in Christ is thy gracious Father!" But if we have God for our Father, what more do we 
want? Then we speak with the Psalmist (73:25): "If | have thee only," etc. If this truth of 
justification by faith had remained alive in the churches, if it had not been wrung out of the 
churches by the professors and pastors, or yet pushed into a corner, the laity would not 
have turned their backs on the church either. But with what right does one expect respect 
for and interest in a liberal church from the people, which has nothing, but also nothing at 
all to offer them? 

The year 1922, which has brought us Missourians many a special celebration, is also 
the four hundredth anniversary not only of Luther's return from the Wartburg, but also of 
the "New Testament Deutzsch" published by him in September 1522. Georg Buchwald 
then also publishes an article in the "Christoterpen" with the headline: "Luther the Master 
of Bible Germanization. "When it was necessary to create a 'catechism," it says here, 
"Luther commissioned some friends to write it-he was the one called! 
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When he went to work himself, even Melanchthon stopped printing his Furzen interpretation of 
the Ten Commandments, the Lord's Prayer and the Faith. When it was necessary to give the 
congregation Protestant songs for their services, Luther called on German poets - the best ones 
sprang from his heart. When it was necessary to give the German people a German Bible, Luther 
was glad that his friend Johann Lang had gone to work in Erfurt, and encouraged him to continue 
his work; but when Luther's 'Das Neue Testament Deutzsch' was ready, Lang gave up his work 
- Luther was the called and qualified one! Wherein lay this qualification and profession? Apart 
from his scientific armor and his marvelous talent for thinking and speaking German, in the fact 
that he experienced the Bible and, immersing himself in the Bible, was imbued with the spirit of 
the Bible, was able to understand what was said in it. 'It belongs to this [says Luther] a right, 
pious, faithful, diligent, fearful, learned, experienced, practiced heart." (138 f.) 

Luther did not deliver the first German Bible, but he did deliver the first usable, viable, 
readable German Bible. Buchwald says: "Long before Luther's time, the German people 
hungered for the Bible. Wherever a deeper religious movement had taken hold of the hearts, 
wherever the grievances of the church were complained of, wherever the renewal of the church 
was striven for in the return to the apostolic life, everywhere the Bible was reached for. It was 
the Bible which in the end had to give an answer to the highest questions, it was the bright mirror 
of genuine Christian life, it was the standard by which truth had to be measured. And did it not 
have a special charm, especially for the layman, to lift the veil that lay over this book in its foreign 
language, and also to read in this Bible, in spite of or just because of the privilege of the scholars 
and the priests? This desire was met not only by an extensive literature of biblical edification, 
but also by a large number of German Bibles, and it was not by chance that the young art of 
printing placed itself not only in the service of the 'Church' by the mass production of indulgence 
forms, but also in the service of the ‘laity’ by the reproduction of German Bibles. Prof. Walther in 
Rostock has ascertained no less than 72 independent Bible Germans before Luther, and in 
addition to 18 prints of complete German Bibles, one print of the Old Testament, and 31 prints 
of individual Biblical books, he has determined 202 manuscripts - among them ten to sixteen 
comprising the entire Bible. He reckons that at least 10,000 Bibles or parts of Bibles were printed, 
and that 3600 manuscripts were extant." 

"The 'Church," continues Buchwald, "was admittedly suspicious of the spread of the Bible 
among the laity. It is dangerous,’ says Geiler von Kaisersberg, 'to put a knife into the hands of 
finders to cut bread for themselves, for they may wound themselves. So also the Holy Scriptures, 
which contain the bread of God, must be read and explained by such as are already advanced 
in knowledge and experience, and bring out the undoubted sense." It is almost a wicked thing to 
print the Bible in German, if one has to use it in a different way, neither it can be done, if one 
wants to do it in the true sense of the word’. In 1486 the Archbishop of Mainz, Berthold von 
Henneberg, issued a decisive ban on the Bible, which he justified not only by the poor 
understanding of the laity, in need of higher guidance, but also by the inadequacy of the German 
language. And with the latter Berthold was certainly right; that is, no ingenious language-maker 
had yet appeared who, instead of substituting Latin words for German in an unjoined, bumpy 
language, recast the contents of the Bible in the vessel of the German language." (136 ff.) To 
the papist slander of the obscurity of Scripture Luther famously opposed the Word: In all the 
world there is no clearer book than the Bible. The most convincing proof of the correctness of 
this statement was provided by his "New Testament Deutzsch," which no one could read 
attentively without understanding it. 

To let the Bible speak clearly and distinctly in German - how Luther was enabled by God 
to do this before all others; how Luther in the end exerted all his strength in untiring, sour work; 
how he in this interest made use of every help that was at his disposal; and how he succeeded 
in this (to let the Bible really speak German) also to a wonderful degree - this and many other 
things are further explained by Buchwald in the mentioned article. As a chief witness for Luther's 
German he lets the famous Catholic Déllinger have his say, who in 1872 in his "Lectures on the 
Reunification-. 
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Luther was the only one who, as to the German language, so to the German spirit, 
expressed the imperishable seal of his spirit, and even those among the Germans who 
detested him from the bottom of their souls as the mighty false teacher and seducer of the 
nation, cannot do otherwise: they must speak with his words, must think with his thoughts" 
(134 f.). (134 f.) 

F. B. 


The Causes of Our Defeat. Memories and Judgments from the World War by General of 
the Infantry Alfred KrauB (Vienna). Second, revised edition. J. F. Lehmanns 
Verlag, Munich. 


The world war will not soon be forgotten. The questions raised in this book will also 
remain topical for a long time to come. Apart from the general weakness of Austria, he 
finds the "causes" that KrauB seeks primarily in the characterless German policy and the 
lack of enthusiasm for opsers among the German people. KrauB writes: "The German 
people has been defeated in the giant battle. It fell after the greatest military achievements 
as a result of its own political weakness. The German people had to choose between two 
types of leaders. One type, the ‘knight on the right*, showed the hard, indomitable will, the 
will to action, to struggle, to victory. He demanded of the people the highest virtues: hard 
work, privation, determination, the courage to make sacrifices, devotion to the fatherland, 
to the people, sacrifice for the honour of the people, in short, the indomitable will to victory. 
. .. The ‘knight to the left' was the soft, yielding spirit of comfort, of hedonism, of work- 
shyness, of mental and physical indolence, disguising the lack of strength, of 
determination, with humanity's dullness, or the false spirit of internationalism, denying and 
disgracing one's own nationality. . . . The first type of leader, which is particularly prominent 
on the part of our enemies in Clemenceau and Lloyd George, was represented in Germany 
only in the army, where it found its embodiment in Ludendorff. To the German politicians 
this type was unfortunately foreign, and in Austria-Hungary it was entirely absent. On the 
other hand, the second type shot luxuriantly into the stalks. All politicians belonged to this 
weak, soft type of man. They hoped that they would save the people from too great 
sacrifices if they were able to bend to the will of others. By now it must have dawned on 
even the most short-sighted that the sacrifices which the will to victory, forced out in time 
even by the hardest means of violence, would have made would have been far less than 
those now made, and that above all the people would not have to seek their self-respect 
and their honor among the sacrifices." (301 f.) 

Quite apart from the religious and moral decay underlying all the mischief, Germany 
had long before the war a large band of un-German, "fatherless fellows. To these people, 
who had other irons in the fire and therefore little sacrifice for their fatherland, belonged 
not only the international Socialists, but also the Catholic priests and many Catholic 
laymen influenced by them. Of course, the Jesuits, who now, when the German people 
are in the doldrums, are launching a tremendous propaganda campaign for the Catholic 
Church, and especially for the Catholic Bavarian House of the Wittelsbach, are acting as 
if the Pope and the Roman Church were the real refuge and firm support of the German 
people. The Catholic Church, writes, e. g., Hartmann (Republik oder Monarchie, p. 10), 
"embraces our fatherland with a strength, depth, and versatility that is surpassed by 
nothing." Everywhere in Germany the triumphant cry resounds: "Back into the bosom of 
the Catholic Church! Only it can save us from the claws of the 'Reds* and Bolshevists! 
Only she can free Germany from moral lumpeness and political and economic misery!" 

But this is all propaganda in foreign interests. What the Jesuits strive for is not the 
greatness of Germany, but their own summum bonum, the empire of the Pope at Rome. 
And never were their prospects of success more favorable. Heitmann writes: "When one 
considers that the Catholic Church has trained to the highest routine the ability to act 
suggestively on masses, indeed has learned to exploit it to the point of unconscionability, 
then one understands its brilliant future chances. The repeal of the Jesuit law came just at 
the right time." (Metropolis and Religion 1, 167.) 
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KrauB, who professes himself to be a Catholic in this book, is essentially right when 
he writes: "The lack of national feeling, of a sense of national unity, makes the German 
receptive to the concept of cosmopolitanism, of the international. He is most subject of all 
peoples to the influences of international associations; they are capable of taking from him 
the last vestige of his Germanness. The international associations of the Roman Catholic 
Church and of Social Democracy reveal this effect. The French, Hungarian, or Slav 
Catholic priest is first French, Hungarian, Czech, Slovene, Pole, and only then Roman 
Catholic. He therefore always and everywhere works first in a national sense, he puts the 
power of the priest at the service of his people. But the German Catholic priest thinks first 
of Rome and then perhaps of the German people. That is why Roman Catholic priests 
who feel and work for Germany are so seldom to be found; that is why the influence of 
German Catholic priests on their parishioners in the German national sense, their 
education in unconditional Germanism, is lacking. As a good Catholic and a faithful son of 
the German people, | painfully feel this state of affairs to be the greatest weakness of the 
German people, to the remedy of which all well-meaning Germans should consecrate their 
strength." According to the judgment of the Catholic KrauB, then, Catholic priests in 
Germany belong to the fatherless. 

"The same phenomenon," KrauB continues, "shows itself in Social Democracy. The 
German Social-Democrat alone is an unconditional internationalist, he alone has 
sacrificed his Germanness to this mirage. The French, English, Czech Socialist and every 
other is first a member of his full, makes all sacrifices to him alone, and exploits the 
International, of which he only likes to speak, to his advantage and to the advantage of his 
people. Never will a French or Czech Socialist sacrifice his people to the International, 
never will he hand them over to their enemies, push them into the abyss, in order to benefit 
the International. The German Social-Democrat, however, has done so and is still doing 
so, although the attitude of the others could have taught him better. Only in this way is it 
possible to understand the disgrace of Germans besmirching their own people, blaming 
them and their former leaders for the war before the whole world, and insulting that which 
shortly before was sacred to every good German. This disgrace has earned for the 
German people, in addition to the hatred which it already richly possessed as the most 
capable nation, the attempt of its enemies to send upon it the contempt of the world." (56 
s.) 

The only objection to these remarks is that KrauB thinks that the international 
Socialists and Roman priests are unpatriotic only in Germany. Everywhere in the world, 
on the contrary, convinced Catholics, especially the Jesuits, are and have always been 
Romanists first and then French, Irish, Americans, Germans, etc., although this has 
become more evident in Germany, where the Roman clergy is more energetic, more 
consistent, and more profound than elsewhere in the world. And if the aims and means of 
the Catholic Church were always purely spiritual, this position of its priests would nowhere 
come into conflict with the interests of the State. What makes it pernicious everywhere in 
the world, especially in critical situations, is the circumstance, not emphasized by KrauB, 
that the papacy is and wants to be essentially a secular, political empire. F. B. 


Johannes Herrmann, Zwickau, Saxony, has sent us: 1. "A Word from an Old Bible 
Friend for the Old Bible." By Aug. Frese. (M.12.50.) - 2. "The Bible God's word and faith's 
only source." (M. 20.) - 3. "Take and read!" An encouragement to the diligent and right use 
of the Bible. In the jubilee year of the Bible translation of D. Martin Luther, by D. Otto 
Willkomm. (M. 17.) - 4. "The Principal Differences between the Evangelical Lutheran and 
Roman Catholic Churches." By August Stallmann. (M 4.) - 5. "Bible Word, Best Shelter." 
12 Bible Jubilee Postcards with Verses by Fr. Gillhoff and with Vignettes by R. Schafer 
and M. v. Schwind on the Four Hundredth Anniversary of the Completion of the First 
German New Testament after the Translation of D. Martin Luther in September, 1522." 
(M. 11.) - 6. "Something to Think About." (60 Pf.) - This last is a tract of four pages, directed 
in a skilful, objective manner against the Romanists, who are at present carrying on a 
tremendous, most dangerous propaganda throughout Germany. 
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To go into more detail on other of the above writings, we will hopefully find more space 
and time later. 

We also note that the "Schriftenverein" of the Free Church of Saxony and St. is 
preparing to publish a "pocket Bible in the unadulterated Luther text". For the successful 
execution of this costly enterprise one counts of course also on strong help from America. 
In the "Free Church" it says: "It was recommended to the congregations [by the synod] 
that the collection of the Bible anniversary service, which they will probably all hold in 
September of this year, be earmarked for the printing costs of the pocket Bible." Something 
similar might happen here and there in our midst. The "Free Church" continues: "Whoever 
wishes to cooperate in this noble work and to promote the distribution of Scriptures in 
general should become a member of the Scripture Society, which should have members 
and branches not only in the Free State of Saxony, but in all parts of Germany." Americans 
will certainly be welcomed to this membership. 

F. B. 


Bethel near Bielefeld sent us: 1. "Bote von Bethel", No. 109. 2. "Who is the richest?" 
3. "Friedrich von Bodelschwingh." - From these papers the following information may find 
its place here: "Bodelschwingh began his missionary work in the poor quarters of Paris. In 
1872 he was called to head a small work of Christian love at Bethel. When he came, he 
found fifteen sick people. When he died Bethel had become a home for the baptized. From 
all fields of social work he was a pioneer. His institutions and principles act as models 
throughout the world." "Bethel is the city of the fallen. We have been able to offer a home 
to almost 12,000 here over the years. Of these only 1063 have been cured, and 2077 have 
returned to the earthly home much improved, while 3783 have gone to the upper home. In 
addition to the addicts, Bethel also houses about 850 mentally ill and homeless people of 
all kinds, as well as 450 other sick and infirm people. Last year 187,612 epileptic seizures 
were counted in Bethel. One third of our sick are in infancy. Many of these are feeble- 
minded. But all are susceptible to love. For nursing we use more than 450 deacons and 
deaconesses. The total number of our sisters is at present 1492, that of the deacons 385. 
The field of labor of both embraces 520 wards throughout the kingdom." "We have very 
much reason to give thanks. God's goodness has so far always provided us with the bare 
necessities. . . . We feel, of course, the heavy pressure of the rapidly growing dearth. In 
our large household of more than 7,000 people [of whom 4,000 are sick], potatoes and 
coal and clothing are the special children of pain. It has been calculated that this year, if 
the increase in prices continues in the same way, we will have to spend 15 million marks 
on coal and coke. To care for a single epileptic child already costs far more than 10,000 
marks a year. And when one considers what will be necessary to replenish the worn-out 
linen, to repair the worn-out houses a little, then one would prefer to stop all arithmetic. It 
seems impossible to balance the income with the expenditure." "We have all cause to 
pray, "Give us this day our daily bread!’ Every help, therefore, is welcome to us." F. B. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 


From the Synod. The "Nebraska District Messenger" reports in the July number, 
"The restraining order against execution of the speech law, granted by Judge Button of 
Fremont last fall, has been further extended by our State Supreme Court. It is in effect until 
the Washington Supreme Court has ruled on the matter. It is probable that the case will 
come on for trial there early in October." - In close 
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Also related to our parochial school system is an announcement by the Superintendent 
of Schools of the Nebraska District. The announcement deserves attention in other 
synodal districts as well and reads as follows: "A considerable number of Lutheran young 
women have come forward to serve in the parochial school. If they had preferred to enter 
the service of the public school, they could have found more rewarding employment. If at 
all possible, none of them should be disappointed. In our synodal district there are still a 
few schools which have a relatively large number of pupils who are taught by the local 
pastors concerned. If they want to meet the demands now placed upon them, it is hardly 
possible for them to work strenuously in the school for five days in addition to their actual 
official work, if they are not ultimately to endanger their health. Here, then, would be an 
opportunity for such congregations as cannot yet, for various reasons, employ a male 
teacher, to relieve their overburdened pastor of the greater part of the school work. This 
would not only serve the school and the pastor, but also these prospective female 
teachers. These young women have all graduated from public colleges and some of them 
have served in the state or parochial schools for a longer or shorter period of time. Such 
congregations as might be disposed to employ one of these girls should take the 
necessary steps to do so as soon as possible. We cannot expect them to wait too long 
for employment in our circles and to turn down any offers made to them by public school 
authorities. If they are not soon employed in our schools, they have not much hope of 
entering the public school service. Perhaps in the future, for obvious reasons, the 
consultation on the temporary employment of such teachers should take place before the 
beginning of the annual summer vacation. Some of the schools where male teachers are 
employed should also employ a male or a female teacher, as the number of pupils in them 
under the present circumstances makes this almost necessary if the schools are to 
achieve what is expected of them nowadays. Success will not fail to come." - From the 
report of our school superintendent of the Michigan district we report the following: "Early 
in February the state superintendent took a raw hand in our school system and in our 
school inspection, in that the outrageous request was made to me to immediately demand 
that all teachers remove the teaching of religion and German from the regular timetable. 
By law, these subjects could only be taught outside school hours. A Christian community 
school, a religious school, without religion! It goes without saying that | did not comply 
with this request and did not fail to give the appropriate answer to the state official 
concerned. Then, at a joint meeting of the district officials and the three school 
committees, it was decided, among other things, to recommend to all school communities 
that in the future they should continue to set aside the first, best, full hour of the day for 
religion, the heart of our school." - "Our school buildings generally bear comparison with 
those of the State, at least in the country. Though all is not yet perfect with us, yet laudable 
efforts are everywhere being made to meet all reasonable demands in regard to light 
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and desire to suffice on health, cleanliness, and safety. Improvements are to be made at 
once." On the difference between state and parochial schools, the report says: "We do not 
wish to close our minds to the dangers that lurk in institutions without scripture. God 
preserve our teachers from a ‘different spirit’ and all of us from the fatal error of remodelling 
our school system according to the model of the state school! Education in a Christian 
school starts from quite different premises, pursues quite different aims, and also works 
according to different methods." - "We should solve the language question ourselves, and 
in a reasonable, natural way, according to local conditions. In any case, if only for reasons 
of principle, we must not give the State the little finger in this matter either. Seven schools 
are entirely English, in seven others religious instruction is given only in English, in 
fourteen in German, and in all the rest in both languages. Monolingualism is certainly no 
progress against bilingualism; one feels this especially in the singing lesson, in which the 
German Lutheran chorale and the fervent, soulful German folk song must fall silent!" - We 
pointed out in the last number of this magazine and earlier that the study of the old 
languages is steadily declining in our American colleges and universities. The directors of 
the institutions lament this fact in their reports, but cannot change it. Even our theological 
seminary in St. Louis, as we recently heard, is now and then rumored to no longer place 
the former emphasis on the knowledge of the ancient languages. We can only say that 
this rumor is quite unfounded. Theological instruction in our St. Louis Seminary 
presupposes knowledge of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages in all disciplines. 
Colleges which would not or could not impart this knowledge would naturally lose touch 
with St. Louis. Our Synod, so far as we know it, is not willing to change the character of 
the St. Louis institution. As to the knowledge of German and English, the conference of 
professors recently assembled at La Grange, Ill, also expressed the opinion that the 
bilingualism of our ministry should be maintained for the sake of the need of the Church. 
F. P. 

The Lutheran Synodical Conference of North America was organized in 1872, 
so it can celebrate its fiftieth anniversary this year, as our journals have repeatedly 
reported. The Synodical Conference at present consists of four Synods, namely, the 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio and other States, the Synod of Wisconsin and other States, the 
Slovak Ev. Lutheran Synod of America, and the Norwegian Synod of the American 
Lutheran Church. The statistics ascribe to the Synodical Conference in 1920 in round sum: 
4000 congregations, 760,000 communicant members, and 3400 pastors. Above all, 
however, it must be remembered that the Synodical Conference is the example of a true 
ecclesiastical union, namely, a union based on complete agreement in all articles of 
Christian doctrine. Now it is necessary, by God's grace, to hold fast and cultivate this unity. 
As the unity in every Christian congregation is always established by 
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The same was the case with regard to the ecclesiastical union of the Synodal Conference, 
as all those who have lived through the history of the Synodal Conference know from 
experience. It is a miracle of divine grace that the Synodal Conference still exists, and it 
behooves us to praise this grace. F. P. 

Ku Klux Klan and Baptists in Texas. A dispatch from Austin, Tex., relayed 
through the Associated Press, reads, "Yesterday a deputation of the Ku Klux Klan 
appeared at the Baptist church in South Austin and handed the pastor a gift of fifty dollars. 
Edgar Shelton, a member of the church congregation, tore the mask from the face of one 
of the representatives of the secret society who appeared in his usual disguise. Shelton 
was knocked to the ground by the Ku Kluxers, and, moreover, an accusation of disturbing 
the service in court was brought against him by the church congregation." 


Il. Abroad. 


About the "War Guilt Investigation" we find the following note in a St. Louis 
newspaper: "For some time scholars from various neutral countries have been negotiating 
the formation of a neutral commission to investigate the causes of the World War. A 
conference in Copenhagen at Easter has now been followed by one during Whitsun week 
in Stockholm. The preparatory work has been completed, and the commission has now 
been finally formed. It is called the Neutral Central Commission for the Investigation of the 
Causes of the World War. University professor Reuterskjéld (Upsala) was elected 
president, archives director Dr. Japikse (Hague) vice-president, and Dutch publicist Bruna 
secretary-general. The seat of the Secretary General is The Hague. The next conference 
will be held in Switzerland. The Commission regards as its task the completely impartial 
scientific investigation of the origin of the last war. It also hopes to eliminate the prejudices 
which the world war has created on both sides and to contribute to the restoration of 
greater confidence between the peoples. The Conference has also drawn up a plan of 
work and has entrusted the various national delegations with the handling of individual 
tasks. The General Secretariat will issue communications on an informal basis. The 
following participated in the last negotiations: General van Terwisga and Dr. Japikse from 
Holland, Senior Librarian Drolsum and Dr. Hj. Christensen from Norway, University 
Professor Bachtold (Basle) and Colonel Immenhauser (Berne) from Switzerland, Prof. 
Reuterskjéld and University Professor Helge Almquist (Gotenburg) from Sweden. Since 
the work of the Commission can naturally become of great consequence, attempts have 
already been made by interested parties to cast suspicion on it from the outset. The 
Commission, however, considers it unnecessary to enter into a refutation of these 
suspicions." The "interested side" which has made attempts to suspect the Neutral Central 
Commission is the "Allied" side, as has become clear from several newspaper reports in 
recent months. It is expected that the verdict of the Neutral Commission will be 
substantially against the Allied side 
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...Will be. But if this were to happen, it would hardly change the situation. A verdict against 
the Allies would only then "naturally become of great consequence" if the necessary 
millions of soldiers were behind the verdict. Especially the events of the last few years 
have completely confirmed Luther's judgment that in this world, as it is, one can only hold 
on to something or get it back by means of power. The contrary expectations are based 
on an assessment of the sinful nature of man that contradicts not only Scripture but also 
historical experience. 

F.P: 

Denmark, Sweden, Finland. In the "Freikirche" of 28 May Fr Martin Willkomm 
reports on a visit to the countries mentioned. A longer extract from this report will be 
welcome to the readers of "Lehre und Wehre". Fr. Willkomm writes: "On Easter Monday | 
set out to respond to the call | had received from our friends in Finland, inviting me to give 
witness to our faith and doctrine before a pastoral conference there. J. M. Michael in 
Copenhagen had, to my great joy, at the request of the Synodal Council, agreed to 
accompany me to Finland, and at the same time asked me to take this opportunity to visit 
him and his congregation and to become acquainted with the conditions under which he 
is working in Denmark, so that | could report on them to the Synod. This | did with great 
pleasure. | stayed with him for a few days both on the way there and on the way back, 
attended a meeting of congregation members in the parsonage and a service in St. 
Martin's Church, and was allowed to speak to the congregation twice through the mediation 
of their pastor, who translated my words. It was a great joy to me to see that God's blessing 
rests on the laborious work of our dear brother, and that he enjoys the full confidence of 
his congregation. On the Friday after Easter we both, Fr. Michael and I, left Copenhagen 
and traveled via Malm6 to Stockholm, the capital of Sweden. There, at the main train 
station, a man was waiting for us whom we had not met before, but with whom we got 
along very well after a short meeting. This was the editor Axel B. Svensson, the publisher 
of the newspaper 'Nya Vaktaren', which means 'The New Guardian’. Fr. Michael had 
learned his name from our Finnish friends during his last stay in Finland last autumn with 
Prof. Dau, and his paper, which he had been receiving for some time, had stimulated the 
desire in him to get to know the man better. In a thorough discussion of Christian doctrine, 
we soon perceived, to our mutual delight, that we were in agreement on the questions, 
now so much disputed, of Scripture, of the reconciliation and justification of the whole world 
of sinners by Christ's full sacrifice, of conversion, of the last things on the ground of Holy 
Scripture. Years ago Svensson publicly stood up for the doctrine of literal inspiration and 
the inerrancy of the Bible, and defended it against the modern biblical criticism of 
theologians who wanted to be scientific, separating himself from the circles to which he 
had formerly belonged at the cost of much pain and many sacrifices. Above all, however, 
he is concerned with bringing the full gospel of free grace under the 
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For in this he himself found rest for his soul. Only when he had made sure that we were 
in complete agreement with him did he have full confidence in us. He had believed that in 
Germany the true Lutherans were extinct except for Fr. Clausen in Todenbittel, and was 
now glad from the bottom of his heart to meet in us confessors of the full Lutheran truth. 
We were no less pleased to find there in Sweden such a resolute champion of Luther's 
teaching. Nor is he alone. The association "Bibeltrogna Vanner" (Friends of the Bible), of 
which he is secretary, has more than 350 local groups in Sweden, employs more than 100 
book messengers, 55 traveling preachers in Sweden and 12 missionaries abroad. He has 
an extensive book business and is engaged in spreading the truth he has discovered 
through lectures and the distribution of the Scriptures. At present he still exists within the 
State Church, but is earnestly fighting its apostasy from Lutheranism, and is working 
toward organizing himself as an independent Lutheran Church. We have pointed Mr. 
Svensson to Walther's writing "Die rechte Gestalt' and hope that he will study it and make 
use of the truth it contains in his circles. - At noon on Sunday Quasimodogeniti our ship 
docked at Abo, Finland. On shore Father A. E. Koskenniemi awaited and greeted us, and 
conducted us to our quarters with a friendly teacher, whose language we could not 
understand, but whose hospitable love went all the more to our hearts. We also soon felt 
at home in the parish house, where we had our meals, especially since the language was 
less of an obstacle there, since our dear host friends spoke German quite well. Still in the 
evening we both had the opportunity to give testimony of our teachings and greetings from 
our congregations before a larger, devoutly listening assembly in a clubhouse, with Fr. 
Koskenniemi serving as interpreter. In the afternoon, with Fr. Koskenniemi and his wife, 
we began our journey to Helsinki, the capital of the country, where the conference was to 
meet that we had been invited to attend. At the station we were met by another of our 
friends from last year, H. Patiala and his wife, and by our landlady, Mrs. Eva Maria 
Konkola, and her daughter. We were allowed to spend a few days in their house, of which 
| can only say that they were days of refreshment. Not only were we provided with the 
best of physical sustenance, but what refreshed us most was the joy in God's Word and 
the eagerness to grow in the knowledge of right doctrine that we encountered here. There 
were some younger pastors lodged there besides ourselves. With them and our gracious 
landlady we discussed questions of doctrine and church practice almost incessantly 
during the intervals between the sessions of the conference. The conference itself was 
held in the beautiful and spacious house owned by the Lutheran Gospel Association in 
Helsingfors, which also houses the Association's bookstore and dormitory. The 
conference was attended by about 35 pastors from all parts of the country, mostly 
members of the Lutheran Pastors' Association, which was founded two years ago and has 
as its task the preservation of confessional doctrine. We were pleased to see the 
earnestness with which doctrinal questions and church matters were discussed at this 
conference. Among other things, the following topics were discussed: "General 
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Justification and Justification by Faith’ (Provost J. Engstrém); ‘Absolution’ (Fr. 
Koskenniemi); 'The Damages of the Present Training of Theologians at the University’ 
(Rev. Patiala); evaluation of a draft of a manual for religious education. Most of the 
lectures were also attended by members of the audience. The discussion about what was 
heard was a lively one. My short lecture on Luther's position on Scripture was well 
received. | was also allowed to present a paper to the conference, whose leaders 
welcomed us most kindly, on the subject: 'Every local Christian congregation has as such 
a right and duty to undertake the building of the church’. Although Fr. Koskenniemi had 
prepared well by translating a large part of Luther's writings from 1523 (cf. ‘Luther's 
Booklet’ No. 38) in the 'Paimen’, the scriptural truth about the rights and duties of the local 
congregation was something new to most of the participants in the conference. The 
lecture met with a divided reception. The debate on it was relegated to a closed session. 
Some, among them our friends from last year, agreed with joy, especially when they 
realized how closely connected the doctrine of the spiritual priesthood of all Christians is 
with the doctrine of justification; they will also press this important truth before their 
listeners and work toward the formation of right local churches. Others thought they could 
not agree so quickly, and wanted the questions touched upon to be treated as matters of 
less importance, belonging not to the realm of doctrine but of organization. In any case, 
however, the question of the local church and of the duty of ecclesiastical divorce from 
evidently false believers has now come into flux in Finland. May God give victory to His 
truth in this matter as well! Father Michael was also allowed to read a paper to the pastors 
and their families. He dealt with the necessity of the pastors' commitment to the Lutheran 
Confessions. At the end of the conference we both spoke in the prayer house of the 
association before a larger audience, Fr. Michael in Danish, which is largely understood 
by the Swedish-speaking Finns, about Jer. 6, 16; | in German, with Fr. Koskenniemi as 
interpreter, about Joh. 16, 27." F. P. 


Poland. Superintendent Angerstein in Lodz, Poland, writes in a private letter: "From 
the enclosed newspaper clipping you will see that | commemorated the 75th anniversary 
of your Missouri Synod and gave a lecture on it. Please, communicate this to the Missouri 
Synod and convey to it my hearty blessings for its continued prosperity. | based my 
address in the City Mission Hall, attended by quite a few hundred, on Matt. 13:31, 32, and 
applied it to the growth of the Missouri Synod." 

Czechoslovakia. The director of our heathen mission, Fr. Friedrich Brand, also 
visited Europe and our brothers in faith in Czechoslovakia on his return journey from China 
and India. He reports: "I also had the opportunity to visit the work of our Slovakian brothers 
in Poprad-Velka. On the decision and advice of the Saxon Conference, | traveled to 
Czechoslovakia to inspect the newly acquired seminary property and to discuss all kinds 
of pertinent questions with my fellow believers there. The Slovakian brethren have a 
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They have purchased suitable property, which formerly served hotel purposes, as a 
seminary for preachers. They hoped that it would please the Lord to let them do something 
great for their homeland in this way, by training orthodox preachers of the gospel. The 
seminary had already opened with three students enrolled. Unfortunately, | missed Father 
Pelikan in Velka, because he had just traveled to Germany in those days with the intention 
of talking with me about the newly founded institution. To my joy, however, we were able 
to meet later in Prague. In Velka, however, | met Prof. Kucharik and Fr. Kolarik, who were 
already known to me from before. Both had been trained for the holy ministry in Springfield. 
| was very happy to find the young brothers doing such important work. They have an 
extremely difficult position and need the most earnest intercession of all fellow believers. 
May the Lord help them and make the work they have begun a success!" 

From ElfaB. Against the accusation that the old Lutheran Church was "poor in love," 
we read in the June number of the "Theologische Blatter": "In order to discredit the old 
Church as being poor in love, one even dares to reproach it that in its Augsburg Confession 
it denied love the characteristic of Christ's discipleship. | have heard it said by an eminent 
preacher that in the definition of the church in the seventh article the expression "love" is 
missing! The church is the congregation of believers, in which not only, as it is said, God's 
Word is preached purely and loudly and the sacraments are administered according to 
Christ's institution, but also love is practiced. As if the church of believers could be a church 
without love! Or would the believers in the 7th article be thought of as mere head-believers 
or thinkers? Our fathers also knew the saying of "faith working through love’; therefore they 
also zealously contended with James against a dead faith, which cannot effect the fruit of 
love. (See also the article of the Augsburg Confession, 'Of good works and the new 
hearing’). But for this reason they did not abandon the doctrine of faith as a beatific factor, 
in order to put faith and love together in the Roman manner as causes effecting beatitude. 
As the Tridentine condemns all those who represent faith as the only saving factor, so do 
the newfangled Protestants, Ritschlians, liberals, neo-liberals, old-liberals, neo-pietists, 
Methodists. They all appeal to their works in order to stand before God, works which can 
never stand in the judgment of God as saving, unless Jesus alone was meant in faith. One 
of the main sayings by which faith is thought to receive a main blow is the saying, "By this 
shall every man know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.’ But the Lord 
also said another thing: "If ye continue in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed, and ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free. Do not conceal this mark! There are 
two marks of Christ's discipleship, not only love, but faith; faith first, then love; faith as the 
father, love as the child, the daughter of faith." 


Doctrine and Defense. 


Volume 68. August and September 1922. No. 8 and 9. 


A teaching trial fifty years ago. 


Fifty years ago, in 1872, at the first meeting of the Synodical Conference, the 
doctrine of general justification was discussed in extenso. This was long before the 
doctrine of election of grace began, when the Ohio Synod was still in agreement with us 
and agreed with our doctrine. The Norway Synod had advocated general justification, for 
which reason it was attacked by the lowans. Hereupon the Norwegian brethren asked the 
Synodical Conference for an explanation in regard to the charges of their opponents. This 
explanation was also given to them in detail. What doctrine was then presented by the 
Synodical Conference? The same comforting and faith-strengthening teaching that is still 
held by our Synod. Let us consider the following points about general or objective 
justification. 

1. Theword "justify" according to Scripture means a judicial act of God, according 
to which He does not impute sin to the sinner and declares him righteous for Christ's sake. 
Justify is identical with forgiveness of sins. Justify, not impute, forgive, are like 
expressions. "We believe, teach, and confess that, according to the manner of Holy 
Scripture, the word ‘justify’ in this article means ‘absolve,’ that is, to absolve from sins." 
(Formula of Concord, Art. 3.) The sinner is justified by God, that is, absolved, absolved 
from all his sins, and from the sentence of well-deserved condemnation. 2 Cor. 5, 21: 
"God made him who knew no sin to be sin for us, that we might become in him the 
righteousness that is before God." Rom. 4:6, 7: "According to which David also saith, that 
salvation is of man only, to whom God imputeth righteousness without works, saying, 
Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are covered." Thirty-eight 
times in the New Testament dikaioo means "to declare righteous." 

2. The general or objective justification is a judgment of God that extends over all 
men without exception. Rom. 6, 
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18. 19: "Therefore as by one man's sin came condemnation upon all men, even so by 
one man's righteousness came justification of life upon all men. For as by one man's 
disobedience many sinners were made, so also by one man's obedience many righteous 
men are made." 2 Cor. 5:19: "For God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, 
not imputing their sins unto them, and hath established among us the word of 
reconciliation." Miller (p. 106): "Christ has taken away sin from the whole world." Luther: 
"If Christ Himself became guilty of all our sins which we have ever done, we are ever 
absolved, absolved, and absolved from all sins." (Explanation of the Epistle to the 
Galatians. Walch VIII, 2173.) Ph. D. Burk: "It is not to be denied that the Scriptures in 
some places speak of justification as a general grace of God upon all men,. .. anda 
witness of the truth is always to press the gospel in such a way as to make God's general 
application of grace to all men his chief work. And every soul that is to come to faith must 
lay the foundation in the knowledge of this general justification over all men." (Die 
Rechtfertigung. Stuttgart, 1763, p. 62 f.) Georg Konrad Rieger: "With and in Christ all men 
have been justified at the same time. This can be seen first of all from the connection and 
relationship that Christ had for our sake before the divine court, namely as a guarantor, 
Isa. 53:8. And as such he was attacked by God at the time of his suffering for the sake of 
our sins, and was taken into fear and before the court. Because Christ was made sin for 
us, 2 Cor. 5:21, and all our sins were imputed to him, we stood, so to speak, between fear 
and hope, as to whether our guarantor would also make atonement for us, and put away 
our sins, which he had taken upon himself, sufficiently and to God's satisfaction. But since 
Christ has been raised from the dead, we are freed from this doubt, and on the other hand 
are assured that we shall no longer be accused, admonished, afflicted, or brought before 
God's judgment for any sin, because the judge has released the guarantor, declaring that 
enough has been done by him for all of us together. . . As in Adam we were all guilty and 
condemned to eternal death, so in Christ we have all been justified and absolved from 
the sentence of eternal death, Rom. 5:12, 18. As the sentence of death and condemnation 
pronounced on Adam affected us all, because Adam presented us all before God, so the 
absolving that was done on Christ through the resurrection affects us all, because Christ 
also presented us all before God. What happened to Christ, our Mediator, is also 
considered as if it had happened to us; when he died, we all died before God, 2 Cor. 5:15; 
when he was raised again, we all rose again with him before God. .. . 
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As by one sin condemnation came upon all men, so also by one righteousness justification 
of life came upon all men, Rom. 5:18. There we see how the apostle holds both side by 
side, namely, condemnation in Adam, that it came upon us because of the natural 
covenant, since Adam was to be our progenitor, and then justification of life in Christ, that 
it came upon us because of the covenant of grace, since Christ was to be our head and 
mediator. Now as we all died eternal death by Adam's fall, so God by Christ's death and 
resurrection renewed that which was corrupt. We have all died with Adam dying; we have 
all been justified with Christ justified." (Easter Sermon in His Greater Heart Postil.) Dr. 
Seiss: "Humanity as a whole now stands justified in and through Christ." (Epistles, II, 
197.) D. Ed. PreuB: "Now are we reconciled, but not we alone, but Hindus and Hottentots 
and Kaffirs, yea, the world. Reconciled, we say with Luther; the basic text: set in right 
relation to God. But because we were in the right relation before the fall, together with all 
nature, the Scripture teaches that Christ by his death restored the universe to the old, right 
relation. We are therefore redeemed from the guilt of sin, the wrath of God is satisfied, the 
creature is again under the brightness of mercy as in the beginning; yea, we are justified 
in Christ before we were born. Does not the Scripture say: God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself, not imputing their sins unto them? This is not justification as it 
comes to us by faith, but as it happened before all faith." (Justification. Berlin 1868, p. 13 
f.) - Of this general justification, the report of 1872 says: "It is this doctrine virtually 
pronounced in the passage Rom. 5, 18, and is it therefore not merely a biblical doctrine, 
but also a biblical expression, that justification of life has come upon all men... . When 
the preacher absolves, he is dispensing a treasure that is already there, namely, the 
forgiveness of sins that has already been obtained. If the treasure were not there, no 
preacher could absolve, nor could we even speak of the justification of the sinner by faith, 
for to believe is to accept what is there. Now if the world were not already justified, to 
believe would be to perform a work of justification. But the whole preaching of the gospel 
is a message from God of a righteousness already obtained before him and available to 
all. Therefore, to speak that in Christ the justification of the whole world has already taken 
place, not only has nothing captious about it, but it is quite scriptural." 


3. With the doctrine of universal justification we declare ourselves decidedly 
opposed to Calvinism. Only a Calvinistic 
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The biblical expression that justification of life has come to all men can be interpreted to 
mean that only the elect are justified. - With the doctrine of universal justification, however, 
we also declare ourselves just as decidedly against rationalism, which holds that it is a 
contradiction that God is also reconciled and gracious to unbelievers, who are after all 
children of wrath, and has absolved them of their sins. If we cannot rhyme this, let us 
leave both and accept it in simple-minded faith. Report of 1872: "We are not able to form 
a clear concept of how God can love the whole world and yet at the same time be angry 
with the individual unbeliever. Now it is the Lutheran way: if we find two things in God's 
Word which we cannot rhyme, we leave both and believe both as they read." (S. 32.) 

4. General or objective justification must not be confused with the atoning work 
of Christ; rather, it is the consequence of reconciliation. In reconciliation the mediator 
comes to the fore, but in justification God as judge. All who have been reconciled to God 
by Christ's death have also been justified by His blood. But as the former refers to all men, 
so also the latter. With the reconciliation the justification of the whole world has also taken 
place at the same time. Whoever teaches that the world is reconciled to God must also 
teach that it is justified. Rom. 5:8-10: "Therefore God magnifies his love toward us, 
because while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. So shall we ever rather be kept 
from wrath through him, having been justified by his blood. For if we have been reconciled 
to God by the death of his Son, while we were yet enemies, much more shall we be saved 
by his life, if we have now been reconciled." 1 John 2:2: "And the same is the propitiation 
for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the whole world." Isa. 53:6: "We all went 
astray like sheep, every one looking to his own way: but the LORD cast upon him the sin 
of us all." Jn. 1:29: "Behold, this is the Lamb of God, which bareth the sin of the world." 
The "Apology," in the article on justification, often speaks of "Christ's having given us sin." 

5. That Christ's atonement was sufficient was proved by his resurrection, which 
showed that our surety was acquitted. Now we, together with him, have been absolved 
and declared righteous in the judgment of God, all those for whom he stood as surety, 
that is, all men without exception. The whole world is justified in Christ. Rom. 8, 34: "Who 
will condemn? Christ is here, who died; yea, much more, who also was raised from the 
dead; who is at the right hand of God, representing us." Rom. 4, 25: "Who was given for 
our sins, and for our righteousness." 
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(according to the original text it is "justification") "raised from the dead." Christ's resurrection 
is the reason for our justification. But according to Rom. 5, 18 this justification extends to 
all men. Report of the Synodal Conference of 1872, fourth thesis: "As by the substitutionary 
death of Christ the guilt of sin of the whole world was paid off and the punishment of the 
same endured, so also by the resurrection of Christ righteousness, life, and blessedness 
have been treated to the whole world and have come upon all men in Christ, as the 
representative of all mankind." In the remarks on this it is said, "This thesis is added to the 
preceding, in order to show how the resurrection of Christ is the ground and corner-stone 
of justification. In dying, Christ shed his blood as a ransom for the sins of the world; by the 
resurrection of the Son, God the Father bears witness that he accepted the atoning sacrifice 
of his Son as a fully valid one. The Scriptures very frequently place the death and 
resurrection of Christ together, and the holy apostles, in order to indicate the nature of their 
ministry, call themselves virtually witnesses of the resurrection of Christ, in order at the 
same time to emphasize the great importance of it... . Therefore the apostle also writes in 
1 Cor. 13:17: 'If Christ be not risen, your faith is vain; if ye be yet in your sins, they also 
which are fallen asleep in Christ are lost.’ So the whole work of redemption would be 
declared void by God if he had not raised Christ. . .. The main thing remains that by Christ's 
raising from the dead God declared, ‘Christ has now paid for the sins of the whole world, it 
is therefore now free from its guilt; now the whole world can cry 'Victoria!' for its freedom 
from sin and its righteousness is won." John Gerhard: "As God punished our sins in Christ, 
because they were laid upon him, and imputed to him as our Surety, so likewise, by raising 
him from the dead, he absolved him by that very act from our sins which were imputed to 
him, and so in him he also absolved us." (Commentary on Rom. 4, 25.) Joh. Jak. Rambach: 
"If one, who took the place of all the rest, rose again from the dead, they all rose again. For 
God hath made us alive again together with Christ, and hath raised us up together with 
him. But if we have been raised together with Christ, we have also been justified together 
with him, and have been acquitted from the sentence of condemnation." (Sermon on the 
third day of Easter.) 


6. The preaching and offering, presenting, giving, and sealing of this general 
justification or forgiveness of sins is by the gospel, the word of reconciliation, and the 
sacraments. 2 Cor. 5:19: "For God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their sins unto them, and hath established among us the word of reconciliation." 
Luk 11:28: "Blessed are they that hear the word of God, and keep it." 
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Mark. 16, 15. 16: "And said unto them: Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature. He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not 
shall be damned." 1 Cor. 11:26: "As often as ye eat of this bread, and drink of this cup, 
ye shall proclaim the death of the Lord, until he come." The sixth thesis of 1872 reads, 
"This grace, pardon, righteousness, life, and blessedness, restored to all men by Christ's 
work of redemption, God brings to men in the means of grace. For the evangelical 
promise, which is contained in the word of the gospel and in the holy sacraments, is not 
an empty sound or a promise without content, but a powerful presentation and bestowal 
of all the goods which God promises in this word of his grace." 

7. But the bestowal of this general justification or forgiveness of sins, which is 
contained in the word of the gospel and in the holy sacraments, is by faith alone. 
(Subjective or personal justification.) Phil. 3, 9: "That | have not my righteousness which 
is of the law, but which cometh by faith in Christ; that is, the righteousness which is 
imputed of God unto faith." Rom. 1, 16: "| am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: for it 
is the power of God, which causeth all to be saved that believe." Rom. 4, 5: "But to him 
that dealeth not in works, but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is 
counted for righteousness." Rom. 3, 28: "Therefore we hold that a man is justified without 
works of the law, through faith alone." Joh. 3, 16: "God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life." Gen. 15:6: "Abram believed the LORD, and this he counted unto him for 
righteousness." In the ninth thesis of 1872, faith is called "the means by which alone man 
comes into the real possession of the gift of grace purchased by Christ and presented in 
Word and Sacrament." In the tenth thesis it is emphasized that faith does not justify as a 
work, "but because it is the receiving hand on the part of man which really grasps and 
accepts the treasure of Christ's merit, and therefore of forgiveness, righteousness, and 
blessedness, which is offered and given in the promise of grace. 

8. To believe is to accept what is already there before. For if God offers 
justification and forgiveness in the means of grace, and faith accepts them, they must 
already exist before faith. Kromayer rightly says, therefore, that faith follows justification. 
The assertion that justification and forgiveness always follow faith alone is false. 
Stéckhardt: "The gift of God, righteousness, forgiveness, is already present before faith. 
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Handen, ready and willing and is offered in the Word. This gift, righteousness, is taken by 
faith. Thus faith makes righteous. Thus he that believeth is righteous before God." (L. u. 
W. 1889, p. 214.) Before faith the sinner is righteous before God only according to 
acquisition and divine purpose. As soon as he believes, he is also righteous before God 
according to acquisition and personal possession and enjoyment. Man, therefore, comes 
into possession of forgiveness only by accepting the justification offered in the gospel 
through faith. The twelfth thesis in the report of the Synodal Conference of 1872 reads: 
"When an individual sinner by faith takes hold of the promise of the Gospel in Word or 
Sacrament, and thus appropriates to himself the treasure of Christ's merit for his 
justification and beatification, the same is also regarded, reckoned, and declared by God 
to be such in a judicial act before the judgment seat of God, who is now for his own person 
partaker of Christ's merit and righteousness for his beatitude, and thus by his personal 
possession of Christ's benefit is also personally righteous and an heir of eternal life." In 
the exposition of the fourth thesis it is said, "There is no contradiction with this, that man 
is justified by faith; for when faith is spoken of, it emphasizes the personal appropriation 
on the part of man, and the imputation of the righteousness acquired on the part of God. 
But it would not be possible if the world had not first been justified by Christ's death and 
resurrection, if condemnation in death had not been followed by absolution in the 
resurrection." L. u. W., 1905: "We could probably cite more than a thousand passages 
from the Missouri Scriptures to prove that it is only through faith that man comes into the 
possession and enjoyment of the forgiveness of sins, and that God also regards only him 
who believes as having the forgiveness of sins and being righteous in the sight of God 
according to possession." (S. 387.) 

9. The forgiveness and justification which a man acquires by faith, and by which 
he becomes a righteous man in possession and enjoyment, is but the application and 
application of the one forgiveness and justification which Christ has purchased for us by 
the Atonement. It is the pardon and justification long since purchased and available to all 
men, and dispensed in the means of grace, and which faith accepts, but unbelief rejects. 
The sentence of forgiveness of sins has long since been passed by God. In the report of 
1872 it is said that it is quite Pelagian to assert that the final decision in conversion is a 
matter for man, and that by asserting that in the gospel God shows the sinner a way out 
that can deliver him from death and condemnation and bring about the forgiveness of his 
sins, one denies that justification through Christ has already been accomplished and is 
therefore 
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the righteousness that is valid before God is already present. But so teach Scripture and 
the Confession, e. g. in the 6th Article of the Augsburg Confession, where, according to 
the Latin, it is said: "The forgiveness of sins and justification are taken by faith." (Muller, 
p. 40.) Further, "Grace, remission of sins, and justification are taken by faith." (P. 45.) And 
in the "Apology," "Faith takes hold of the forgiveness of sins." (P. 98.) Further, 
"Justification is a thing promised freely for Christ's sake alone, therefore it is always 
accepted before God by faith alone." (p. 123.) And now the report goes on to say, "These 
passages clearly indicate that justification must first exist, which faith can accept; that faith 
must not first effect it, but that it seizes it as already existing. But if any one should say 
that the forgiveness of sins is already present, but not justification, he would again have 
to be ignorant of our confessions, which expressly teach that justification and the 
forgiveness of sins are the same thing." (Syn"-Conf. 1872, p. 46.) 

Such was the doctrinal negotiation at the first Synodal Conference fifty years ago. 
It deals with general justification, which precedes faith. We learn from it that we must 
distinguish between general and individual justification, between objective and subjective 
justification. In the latter, faith takes hold of the judgment of God upon all men: Ye are 
reconciled to me. My Son, by his vicarious active and suffering obedience, has made 
complete satisfaction for you, and has purchased for you perfect righteousness. This | 
impute to you. Your debt is paid, your bond is broken, you are free. This glad tidings faith 
hears and makes use of for itself. By faith the sinner includes himself in general 
justification. If there were no general justification, faith would be without object. 
Justification or forgiveness of sins must be prior before it can be believed. Throughout the 
Epistle to the Romans on justification, as well as in the relevant articles of the Lutheran 
Confession, the view runs that through Christ justification of sins has been acquired once 
for all. Faith never comes into consideration as a condition, but always only as a means, 
as a receiving hand. Before men did anything, worked anything, believed anything, they 
were already absolved by God and declared righteous. Thus the "My by grace" remains. 

In this biblical Lutheran doctrine lies a glorious comfort. The word Rom. 5, 18: 
Through Christ's righteousness all men are justified in life, is one of the most precious 
words of comfort in the Holy Scriptures. From this we may and should conclude: If all are 
justified, then | am also justified. 
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This comforting truth is a firm anchor in the storm of affliction; a rock on which our faith 
rests secure in the hour of temptation; a flower from which we extract the sweetest honey; 
a fountain from which we can draw juice, refreshment, and refreshment for our thirsting 
soul. F. E. Pasche. 
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(Conclusion.) 

Apost. 18, 23 contains an account in very condensed shortness about a visitation 
journey of the apostle through Galatia and Phrygia. Just as short Luke describes the 
journey from Ephesus to Jerusalem and Antioch, v. 22, and just before he told the promise 
of Paul that he would come to Ephesus again, God willing. Does not this short narrative 
journey lead us to expect that Paul now also returned to Ephesus, even before the 
passage about Apollo is inserted, v. 24-28? Because somehow, with this shortness of 
history, what is told in v. 24-28 must also be related to Paul. The great apostle to the 
Gentiles was very busy. While Apollo stayed in Ephesus and then worked in Corinth, he 
himself had already been in Corinth and had already advanced further: "While Apollo was 
in Corinth, he wandered through the upper countries", Apost. 19, 1. 19, 1. The report of 
the transformation of Galatia and Phrygia is already completed, Apost. 18, 23, and as it 
were ad acta. V. 24-28 are already on the scene also already disappearing, only Corinth 
is Apost. 19, 1 is still held. What relation, then, shall we establish to the expression "upper 
countries": relation to Corinth, 19, 1a, to Achaia, 18, 27, or to Ephesus, 18, 24, or to 
Ephesus, 19, 1c, which latter relation is the usual supposition? One must therefore have 
read 19, 1c, before one could understand the expression "upper countries" used in 19, 1b, 
namely as the countries Phrygia and Galatia lying east of Ephesus inland. The narrator's 
point of view would then be taken in Ephesus, from whence he looked up, ava, to the 
upper countries, Phrygia and Galatia, where Paul had still been active at the time. But the 
whole description of Luke hitherto stands under another point of view; for he lets 18, 19 
Paul come down into Ephesus, even Apollo he lets 18, 24 likewise come down into 
Ephesus, to show that he did not get there by land, but by water. And therefore Luke also 
18, 21 lets Paul's onward journey from Ephesus to Jerusalem be a sailing out of the harbor 
onto the sea, dviy& n. On the same from Ephesus westward 
the narrator's point of view, it is above all the 
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18, 27 Narrated: "But since Apollo wished to travel in Achaam . .. and when he was come 
into darkness," which after all evidently signifies an addition to the side from whence one 
speaks or tells; comp. 11, 23 (11, 19-30 location: Antioch); 1 Cor. 16, 3 (here the location 
is the recipient of the letter). But if now it is certain-and in the case of Achaia, mentioned 
above in 18, 27a, it is certain-that Apollos' coming was a coming to Corinth, well, then the 
same point of view of what is told applies also to the upper countries mentioned in 19, 1. 
Luke was still at Philippi as a physician about this time, as he had been from Paul's second 
missionary journey (compare Zahn's remarks). And already from Philippi, let alone from 
Corinth, the western and northern parts of Macedonia were regarded as the upper 
Macedonia, 7 dvw Maxedovia, ta avetepikd pépn; comp. also éxtyco dvadev 
Maxeooviac, from Upper Macedonia, while 
Phrygia and Galatia could hardly be called 7 av Aoin, that is, Asia east of the Aegean 
Sea, since those Phrygian and Galatian lands were already somewhat far east of the 
Aegean Sea. In upper Macedonia the apostle was active, while Apollo watered in Corinth 
what Paul had planted there. From Nicopolis to Corinth and then back to Nicopolis and 
from there to western and northern Macedonia up to Jilyrikum and then via Troas this part 
of Paul's third missionary journey led back to Ephesus, to that two to three years lasting 
stay there. This travel tour Paul also had in mind later, when he wanted to come from 
Ephesus to Corinth for the third time; for 2 Cor. 1, 15 f. it is written: "I thought to come to 
you through you into [western and northern] Macedonia, and again out of [eastern] 
Macedonia." This, as shown above, was to be a visitation of the Macedonian churches 
lately founded; but this itinerary he changed, and visited visitation-wise just as he visited 
the Galatian and Phrygian churches in the reverse order of their foundation, so here also 
those northern and western Macedonian churches by way of Troas through Upper 
Macedonia, and then westward down, especially as it was again approaching winter time, 
1 Cor. 16, 6, until at last he came to Corinth, Apost. 20, 1. 2, and here we find again the 
expression, "those countries," ra wépn éxeiva, to which Bengel remarks, Macedonia. 
Paul then came from lower Phrygia to Ephesus and Corinth, and indeed for the 
second time, to the latter church, even before what was told about Apollo. This second 
journey there, of course, is no longer considered a real journey, but only a travel plan. 
Apost. 18,24-28 there is only an implied report concerning Paul's presence and travels, so 
it was not completely unmentioned nor omitted from the report. But this report only hints 
at Paul's presence in Ephesus and Corinth, 
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18, 24-28, because if the 1st Epistle to Timothy and Titus were written at that time, Luke 
obviously knew these epistles. At the time of the writing of the Acts of the Apostles Luke 
could certainly assume that these first pastoral letters were also known to his dear 
Theophilus, to whom he dedicated his writings, and that he could also know from them 
about this journey of Paul from Ephesus to Nicopolis and then further north, and that 
therefore those hints in Acts 18,24-19 b were sufficient. 18,24-19 b were sufficient. 

After Paul had finished the visitation of the churches in Galatia and Phrygia and 
finally in Ephesus, his purpose was to plant new churches where no one else had done 
so according to his rule, Rom. 15, 20. So he did not stay in Ephesus for a long time but 
left Timothy there and we can see from the letter to Timothy: Paul's mind was set on the 
parts of Macedonia behind Philippi, Thessalonica, etc., 1 Tim. 1,3. On the journey there, 
however, Crete still lay before him as a mission area in the vicinity of Jerusalem to Illyria. 
So he traveled from Ephesus first to Crete. But even there he did not suffer long; he was 
urged to go to those parts of Macedonia to finally travel to Rome and Spain, Rom. 15, 23. 
24. So he left Titus in Crete and embarked to Nicopolis. That Paul chose this route can be 
seen in the letter of Titus, because afterwards (Tit. 3, 13) Apollo followed the same way. 
According to Apost. 18, 27 he actually wanted to continue his journey to Achaia, obviously 
to meet Paul. And the brothers in Ephesus who sent him did not only write letters to the 
disciples in Corinth, but also to the disciples in general and admonished them to receive 
Apollo like one would receive a prophet, in the name of a prophet, to feed him upon his 
arrival and to help him on his journey, as Christ also used the word to receive the disciples 
during their first preaching journey. That Apollo wished to meet Paul on this onward 
journey is evident from the very fact that he traveled by way of Crete, so that we hear Paul 
admonish him, since he had not remained in Crete either, but had left Titus there: "Prepare 
Zenas, the scribe, and Apollo with diligence, that nothing may be lost to them", Tit. 3, 13. 
D. Ktbel notes in Strack-Zéckler's commentary on "prepare": "equip them for the journey 
with everything necessary. That the two are here presupposed as coming to Titus with our 
[Titus'] letter is not to be proved." No, Paul had heard, perhaps through Timothy, of Apollo's 
intended plan of journey, or of one already in the initial process of execution; and as it had 
not yet been heard in Ephesus that Paul no longer tarried in Crete, but Apollo had already 
departed to Crete, Paul wrote the Epistle to Titus, and in it the notice of the 
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immediate forwarding of those two. For the rest, he does not give anything about their 
further travel plan, because Titus did not need such information. So in Corinth, from where 
the Epistle to Titus as well as the First Epistle to Timothy were sent, Paul was waiting for 
Apollo, and after he had gotten to know him better and had received satisfying information 
about his ministerial ability, which had perhaps already been reported by Timothy, he left 
the further transportation of the Corinthian church to Apollo, who with a fervent spirit, "when 
he was darkened, helped many things to those who had become believers through grace; 
For he overcame the Jews continually, and proved publicly by the Scriptures that Jesus 
was the Christ. 18, 27. 28. So Paul also knew Corinth was well provided for and then went 
back to Nicopolis, expecting Titus there, after he had sent Artemas or Tychicus from 
Corinth to him in Crete with the request: "Come to me in haste to Nicopolis; for there | have 
decided to stay the winter", Tit. 3, 12. One objected to this: How could Paul have written 
that he intended to winter at Nicopolis already at this time, if he had not yet been there, 
and did not know in advance what reception he would find there? However, a stay anda 
favorable reception there is not excluded, if we leave 1 Tim. 1, 3: "That thou [Timothy] 
tarried at Ephesus, while | journeyed in Macedonia." Paul strove for Macedonia, which was 
still unchristianized, and had already come as far as Nicopolis, and had already surveyed 
and reconnoitered everything, and had come to the decision to winter there. But he had 
first to leave Nicopolis, evidently in consequence of news from Corinth, which he had either 
overheard or, what is more probable, obtained. And now the second actual visit to Corinth 
took place, during which, as has been said, the Epistle to 1 Timothy and the Epistle to Titus 
were dispatched. But in his resolution to winter at Nicopolis it remained, hence Tit. 3:12 
stands the perfect: "There | have resolved [my resolution is made, and it remains] to 
winter." It is certainly not too much to suppose that Paul had been anxious to get news of 
Corinth from Nicopolis. And sad news just came from there, and in such a way that it forced 
Paul to go there immediately, to finally put Hymenaeus and Alexander under ban there, 
and of course to stay there for some time for the sake of further leadership and reassurance 
of the church, until Apollo came, etc. It is certainly no longer necessary to draw a conclusion 
in detail from what has been said so far. By drawing such an itinerary and Paul's activity 
on it, the objection is finally also disposed of that it cannot be imagined, if Paul had not 
visited Corinth again before, that he had left the church there, which was somewhat difficult 
to govern, to itself for four years, yes, that not even his most faithful assistants, 
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Timothy or Titus had been there during that time. Paul himself graced the church with his 
presence for a short time and was able to hand over the church to the active work of the 
spirit-brother Apollo, so that he could realize his travel plan: first, after the arrival of Titus, 
to spend the winter in Nicopolis and then after the winter to work with Titus in the western 
and northern parts of Macedonia up to Jilhrikum for the purpose of planting the church 
there, to finally return to Timothy in Ephesus via Troas, Apost. 19, 1, bringing with him 
Gaius and Aristarchus from Macedonia, his travel companions, Acts 19, 29. 19, 29. This, 
of course, had taken a lot of time, but he had already prepared Timothy for this in the first 
letter to him; for he promised him his soon return, but immediately added: "But if | delay, 
that thou mayest know how to walk in the house of God, in the living church of God; 
therefore write | thee these things," 1 Tim. 3, 14 f., In harmony with how | exhorted thee 
at thy departure, 1 Tim. 1, 3. A longer delay through missionary work in upper Macedonia 
is more likely to be thought of than such in the visitation of the Galatian and Phrygian 
churches. 

Now we find Paul again in Ephesus. During his longer stay there he received news 
about churches in all directions. To this he expresses himself once on another occasion, 
2 Cor. 11,28: "| am approached daily and take care of all the churches." As formerly 
Antioch, Apost. 11, 19-16, 36, and then Corinth, Apost. 18, 1-28, so now Ephesus became 
the focus of his tireless activity. Evidently, having returned to Ephesus from that lengthy 
journey of planting churches in Macedonia, he not only received here, but sought to 
receive news of the churches in Phrygia and Galatia to the east of Ephesus. But the news 
arriving from there had very distressing content for him. False teachers had in the 
meantime come to the Galatians, and had, it seems, with ease disparaged them from the 
apostle and his apostolic teaching: Jewish false teachers, such as were at that time 
everywhere doing their mischief; false teachers of the law, who, out of a craving for 
opposition to the new doctrine of Christianity, sought to set up the law of Moses, even in 
its ceremonial system, which, however, had at least outward splendor and prestige, 
beside the outwardly not so imposing state of faith, partly out of delusion, partly out of 
hatred Wider die wachsende Uberwindung der Welt durch den Glaube an Christum. The 
apostle, who himself had gone through this mill with great zeal, but who had also been 
especially graced by the mercy and grace of the Lord, knew as such a convert how to fully 
assess the danger threatening the Galatians, and in such a condition he was also just the 
man to rely on the personal faith of the Galatians. 
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To answer correctly and triumphantly to the disparagement of his apostolate. We can read 
about such things in the Epistle to the Galatians, which Paul surely wrote during the first 
rather than the later time of his two to three year stay in Ephesus and sent to Galatia, 
about the year 57. 

But not only from the east, no, also from the west saddening news about church 
relationships came in, namely again from Corinth. Apollo had been working there until then 
and it was certainly not his fault that there were divisions: some referred to Paul, others to 
Apollo and so on. Then Paul sent his beloved and faithful son Timothy from Ephesus to 
Corinth to remind the brethren there of Paul's ways which are in Christ, as he himself 
teaches in all places in all countries, 1 Cor. 4, 11, as Paul could speak now after he had 
filled all things with the gospel of Christ from Jerusalem and around to Jilyrica, Rom. 15, 
19. 15, 19. Timothy had been working faithfully in Ephesus for a long time, gaining 
experience there, and since he had become acquainted with Apollo and had certainly 
made friends with him, he was the right man to intervene in the Corinthian disputes. 
Erastus left with Timothy, but Paul himself stayed in Asia for a while, Apost. 19, 22, so that 
besides tender consideration for the Corinthians, important official business prevented him 
from visiting Corinth himself immediately. After the departure of those two, Paul received 
more news about Corinth, and of a worse kind, probably through those mentioned in 1 
Cor. 16, 17: Stephanus, Fortunatus and Achaicus. But because Paul still could not leave 
immediately, he wrote the first letter to the Corinthians, as we now count, in which he dealt 
with the present circumstances of the church there, answered questions that had been 
submitted, and especially called on the churches to deal with the incestuous man in the 
most serious and decisive way, even if it meant exclusion. And when Timothy came, they 
should see that he could work among them without fear, for he was also doing the work of 
the Lord, 1 Cor. 16, 10. However, he now saw his own activity in Asia Minor coming to an 
end, and so he informed the Corinthians that he intended to come to them when he had 
traveled through Macedonia to strengthen the brethren there, and he ordered by this letter 
that the tax for the saints in Judea should also be taken up among them. In the meantime 
Paul waited for news about the Corinthian church from Timothy, but contrary to expectation 
it did not come. 

But Titus was busy with the tax collection in the churches of Asia Minor and 
completed it. After Timothy Paul sent Titus to the Achaean metropolis, partly (2 Cor. 8, 6) 
to start the tax collection. 
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to start there as well, partly with the intention to finally get a report about the effect of his 
first letter, especially concerning the bloodsucker, 2 Cor. 7, 13 f. And now he himself set 
out, but still not directly to Corinth in accordance with an earlier desire to take the way to 
Macedonia via them and again to come to them from Macedonia, 2 Cor. 1, 10, but even 
now he took the land route via Troas out of consideration for the Corinthians, 2 Cor. 1, 23, 
according to a later agreement with Titus, 2 Cor. 2, 12. But in Troas the apostle found an 
open door in the Lord, but he did not find Titus, who was eagerly awaited there, and so he 
took his leave with the brethren in Troas and departed to Macedonia, 2 Cor. 2, 13, since 
he had no rest in his spirit because of the absence of Titus from Corinth. But even now he 
did not go directly to Corinth via Macedonia, only for the reason, as he tells 2 Cor. 1, 23, 
calling God as a witness on his soul, that he had spared them, so that he would not have 
to put things in order there like a punishing judge, and so, as he had firmly decided, not to 
be troubled again. Thus, in spite of all the anxiety of his spirit in Corinth, he nevertheless 
quietly nurtured the confident hope that the congregation, with the help of its preachers 
and the co-workers sent by him, could and would put everything in order themselves in the 
work of the Lord. From his journey, which was carried out according to his changed but 
now determined travel plan, he finally received news from Corinth or about Corinth, 
probably first through Timothy, who was not only sent with Erastus to Corinth, but also to 
Macedonia and moved on there, Apost. 19, 22. 19, 22. The assumption is that Paul already 
started to write a new, our second letter to the Corinthians, because Timothy is mentioned 
as co-author in 2 Cor. 1, 1. Paul first of all thanks God that He gave him victory in Christ, 
as always, so also in this case, and thus revealed a good smell of Christ of life to life, 2 
Cor. 2, 14 ff. Further on in the Epistle Paul now also says of the coming of Titus, 2 Cor. 7, 
6 ff, and what the same had to report of the continued good effect of our first Epistle of 
Paul to the Corinthians. According to his expectation, intention, and hope, the bad things 
in Corinth, at least the most evil ones, and among them the bannsall, had been settled in 
Christian order. Therefore it was not necessary for Paul to come to Corinth immediately, 
but he sent the completed letter through Titus, whom he had admonished to finish the 
collection work there, 2 Cor. 7, 6-8, 24. And Paul put off with the fact that in the meantime 
what was still to be done there could be done in his absence and without his help in Corinth. 
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Otherwise he holds out the prospect that when he finally comes, he will not spare this 
time, but will show in the divine power of Christ how to govern a church and to put out of 
it what is evil, 2 Cor. 13, 1 ff. From where this epistle was sent is not quite evident; perhaps 
the old signature under it struck the right, namely, from Philippi. After his hands had 
become completely free in regard to Corinth, Paul did not hesitate to continue his journey 
through Macedonia, but visited the churches there, also the newly founded ones about 
two and a half years ago, and perhaps (for nothing certain can be ascertained anywhere) 
came via Nicopolis to Greece and there finally to Corinth and stayed there for three 
months, Apost. 20, 2. 

This third missionary journey brought us another letter, because the apostle did not 
want to finish his missionary work with this journey, but rather with a new and much more 
far reaching journey. Already in Ephesus Paul had planned in his mind that when he had 
collected the rich tax of the churches in Macedonia and Achaia and brought it to Jerusalem 
together with the tax collected elsewhere, he would also see Rome, Apost. 19,21. 19:21. 
Now as he sat in Corinth during the winter season of 68-69, he anticipated his visit to 
Rome by writing the Epistle to the Romans. The church there was a Gentile Christian, 
peacefully united with a contingent of Jewish Christians. Because of his calling among the 
Gentiles he considers the Roman church to be part of his calling, Rom. 1, 13: "that | might 
also bring forth fruit among you as among other Gentiles". The Epistle to the Romans 
contains, in contrast to the other epistles, a large number of greetings, partly to fellow 
Christians who were already personally closer to him, among which (cf. 16,3) the first 
place is taken by Equilla and Priscilla, who therefore must have visited their old hometown 
Rome again since 1 Cor. 16, 19. He lets the church know that he had often, 1, 13, yes, 
already for many years, 16, 23, desired to come to her, in order to strengthen her with 
some spiritual gift, also to communicate to her, 1, 11, but the much work from Jerusalem 
and around to Illyrikum, where Christ's name was not yet known, had so far prevented 
him from coming. However, now he had no more room in these countries, and so, after he 
had traveled to Jerusalem to serve the saints, he wanted to speak to them when he 
traveled to Spain, in order to enjoy a little with them first, 16, 19-26. He did not really want 
to take his work to Rome, because a place for the gospel had already been prepared 
there, and his profession was actually church planting, 16, 20, but he wanted to be led by 
them to Spain and thus make Rome the base of his Western Western activity, 16, 24. He 
wanted to tell them this, because he saw an opportunity to send them a letter now, 
because the deaconess 
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Phoebe from Cenchrea to Rome, 16, 1. The apostle had actually only heard good things 
about Rome, since it was said of their faith in all the world, 1, 8, and also their obedience 
had gone out among everyone, 16, 19. So they themselves were full of kindness, filled 
with all knowledge, that they could reproach one another; but he had nevertheless written 
and in the letter expressed himself in a somewhat more daring way to remind them, 
precisely for the sake of the grace that was given to him by God, that he should be a 
minister among the Gentiles, to offer the gospel, thus priestly as also their apostle to 
administer the gospel again and again, so that the Gentiles might become a sacrifice, 
sanctified by the Holy Spirit, 15, 14 ff. 

Schaller notes in his "Bibelkunde" (p. 169): "That the Epistle to the Romans was 
written in Corinth, Paul indicates by praising the hospitality of Gaius (Rom. 16, 23), whom 
he had baptized in Corinth according to 1 Cor. 1, 14." The view is often expressed that a 
false conclusion was added to the Epistle to the Romans, which, as the epistle now 
stands, is evident from the many endings. The 16th chapter was actually a letter of 
recommendation for Phoebe, who, however, had not traveled to Rome, but to Asia Minor 
(Ephesus), and thus the many greetings were explained, since the apostle was known to 
many there. According to Paul's dictation Tertius wrote down both letters, the letter to the 
Romans and this letter of recommendation, and so this letter became the final chapter of 
the letter to the Romans. Also the warning 16, 17-20 against vexation and division in the 
church was strange to Rome, because otherwise not prepared in the letter. D. Luthardt, 
in Strack-Zéckler's commentary in his introduction to the Epistle to the Romans (p. 269), 
answers this very well: "Such a warning was always in place (cf. the interpretation). 
Difficulties seem to be caused by the multiple conclusions of the letter and the doxology 
16, 25-27. In some manuscripts (A. and others) the doxology is found at the end of ch. 16 
and 14, in several recent manuscripts (1, and most minuscules) only at the end of ch. 14 
(so also Laureate and Hofmann), in others (cf. Jerome) it is omitted. But the authority of 
the manuscripts speaks for the position at the end of ch. 16, and the fullness of the 
doxology is best explained at the end of such an epistle as the Epistle to the Romans is, 
fo that the transfer to the end of ch. 14 is, however, conspicuous and difficult to explain. . 
. .Alone at the conclusion of such an Epistle, after repeated concluding approaches, such 
an elaborate doxology is only appropriate, especially as it summarizes the contents of the 
Epistle itself (cf. the Interpretation). The benediction 15, 33 before the commendations 
and its contents are explained by the context." 

After a three months' stay at Corinth, the journey to Jerusalem was to follow pretty 
directly; but danger threatened on account of the 
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rich collection carried along. The Jews were always Jews, namely hungry for money, and 
so they also chased after this travel company that, according to the information received, 
preferred to take a detour through eastern Macedonia, from Philippi with Luke, via Troas 
past Ephesus to Jerusalem, Apost. 20, 3 ff. 

The third missionary journey of Paul and his companions not only brought much 
blessing to a large area of land, which, taking Ephesus as the center, extended in the 
circumference from Galatia to Nicopolis and from Crete to Illyrica, but during the same, 
according to our calculation, the Holy Spirit also drove the apostle, to write six important 
epistles of divine inspiration, not only for the Christians of that time, but to give them to 
the Church of all times, epistles among which at least four have maintained their 
authenticity to this day, even in the face of the most radical criticism. Of the two pastoral 
epistles (1 Tim. and Tit.), however, it is said that the many contacts between them give 
the impression that only one of them is an original and the other a copy. The suspicion 
that this is at least partly an imitation is most likely to fall on Titus. And the question is 
suggested whether the situation does not become comprehensible by the thought of the 
participation of a third hand (namely, besides the dictator and amanuensis) in the present 
form of these letters. One has guessed at Luke as this third hand. That third hand would 
have wanted to hand over to the church in these letters a kind of pastoral and 
congregational instruction from Paul, whereby in one letter, even in one passage, more, 
in the other less, would remain the immediate Pauline original form. And this is called 
science! The Epistle to the Ephesians and the Epistle to the Colossians also resemble 
each other very much, and yet on the other side both are regarded as originals. For us 
this is also the case with these two Pastoral Epistles, without our being compelled to prove 
it. They have for themselves the undivided testimony of the ancient Church; apart from 
their divine, inspired content, we cannot and will not demand more for their authenticity. - 
But we would have free of all obstacles and thus completely safe waters before us for an 
unobjectionable, deeper study of the four other epistles sent on this journey (Gal., 1 and 
2 Cor., and Rom.), the main Paulines; for in this regard one finds noted even in the camp 
of the newer critics: "Against the authenticity of these four epistles no scientifically 
noteworthy doubts or attacks have ever been raised; the epistles are regarded as 
undoubtedly genuine. We would almost feel compelled to make our polite bow against 
this gracious condescension, were we not also so strongly oriented to Scripture that we 
take Luther's position, which is so uniquely expressed in his song of protection and 
defense: "Das Wort sie sollen lassen stahn Und kein'n Dank dazu haben 
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A missionary friend in the apostolic church. 


In the third letter of John three persons are introduced and briefly characterized, 
namely Gaius, Diotrephes and Demetrius. The first and the last one are described as 
pious men, the second one as an ambitious opponent of the apostle. All three may be 
related to the missionary work which the church was then carrying on. Demetrius, about 
whom we learn very little from the letter, may have been one of the Christian missionaries 
whom John praises; of Diotrephes it is certain that he hindered the work of the mission; 
and Gaius again, of whom we will speak briefly here, is described as a missionary friend. 

In the first verse of his third epistle John says that he, the elder, writes to Gaius, 
the beloved. Who this Gajus was, where he lived, if he held an official position in the 
church of which he was a member - all these are questions we cannot answer. That his 
name was Gaius does not say much, for that name was very common in those days, 
Dean Farrar making the remark (Early Days of Christianity, pp. 674 f.): "Gaius was, 
perhaps, the commonest of all names current throughout the Roman Empire. So 
common was it that it was selected in the Roman law-books to serve the familiar 
purpose of John Doe and Richard Roe in our own legal formularies. It no more serves 
to identify the bearer of the name than if it had been addressed 'To the well-belovedfor 

Gaius was colloquially used for 'so-and-so."" In the New Testament 
people of this name are repeatedly mentioned; according to Apost. 19, 29 a Macedonian 
carries it, according to 20, 4 a man from Derbe, according to Rom. 16, 23 and 1 Cor. 1, 
14 a Corinthian. Whether John writes to one of these is completely beyond decision, 
especially since nothing is said of the addressee's place of residence. Those who love to 
make conjectures will find a fertile field here. Likewise, there is a lack of information that 
would indicate whether Gaius was a Christian presbyter or pastor. Rather it can be 
concluded from the letter that Diotrephes held the office of presbyter in that place. 

While we cannot say who this Gaius was, we know to some extent what kind of 
man he was. At one time there was intimate friendship between him and the apostle John; 
the latter repeatedly addressing him "my dear" or "beloved." And that this friendship rested 
on a deeper ground than on mere external circumstances is shown by the apostle's 
sayings concerning the state of his friend's heart. The latter "walks in the truth," it is "well 
with his soul," his love is praised. From the hospitality which, according to the apostle's 
testimony, Gaius practiced, it is not unreasonable to conclude that he was a man of 
means. Let us think of Gaius, then, as a Christian layman, who, through a firm friendship, 
was a man of good will. 
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John and willingly used his earthly possessions for works of love. 

But it is especially important to point out that Gajus supported Christian 
missionaries in their work. According to 3 Joh. 3 brothers had been with Gajus and had 
seen his walk in truth. What kind of people we have to think of here is clear from wv. 5-8. 
These verses read in literal translation, "Beloved, thou doest as a faithful thing whatever 
thou doest to brethren, and that to strangers, who testified of thy love before the church. 
If thou now carry them on in a manner worthy of God, thou wilt do well. For for the Name 
they went out without taking anything from the Gentiles. We now are obliged to support 
such people, that we may become [their] fellow-workers for the truth." The brethren 
referred to, as John's words show, were not members of the same church as Gaius, but 
had only been temporarily in his place of residence; they were €évoi. What had brought 
them there was their profession - the spread of the Gospel. "For the name" they went forth, 
says John (utrép tov Ovoyuatos - in the best manuscripts the avtou is missing). What is 
meant, of course, is the dear name of JEsus. The same expression is found Apost. 6, 41, 
where we read, "But they departed gladly from the council's presence, because they had 
been worthy to suffer reproach for his name's sake." According to the correct reading it 
should also here simply read: "for the name's sake". Compare also Jas. 2:7, "Do they not 
blaspheme the good name whereof ye are called?" For the name's sake, for the good of 
the name (uTrép§), namely, to spread the name and make men acquainted with it, these 
men had gone forth. "They went forth." So also it is said of Paul Apost. 1.5, 40, that he 
chose Silas and went; the same verbum is there used (é¢épyeo0a1). There is therefore no 
doubt that here 
Christian missionaries are mentioned, traveling preachers who left their home or their 
place of residence after the manner of the deacon Philip (Apost. 8, 40), Peter (Apost. 9, 
32) and Paul and his assistants and went about preaching the gospel. We can be sure 
that they did not do this out of fleshly motivation and without profession; John would not 
have given them such a good testimony if they had entered this holy office without order. 

It is then said of them that they took nothing from the Gentiles. The commentators 
are not unanimous in the explanation of the word One part is of opinion that by it are to be 
understood converted Gentiles. They argue thus: The word here cannot mean simply 
"Gentiles," for that would not give a good sense. That the missionaries received no support 
from the heathen for their work was self-evident; it did not need to be said particularly. But 
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they could count on the help of the converted Gentiles, the Gentile Scriptures. But John 
emphasizes that they themselves refused this support. Following the example of Paul (1 
Thess. 2, 9) they did not want to burden anyone. This interpretation, however, is untenable; 
it fails precisely on the word e8vikoi. Surely this word cannot possibly be taken without 
further ado in the sense of Gentile Christians. How should any one guess at such a 
meaning when he reads this sentence? It should already be implied by the context, for 
instance by a contrast, that the word here has this particular sense; but this is by no means 
the case. It is best, therefore, to stick to the translation given above, "without taking 
anything from the Gentiles." And this, after all, was not exactly self-evident. Whoever thinks 
of how nowadays cult preachers, using all sorts of means, lure money out of the pockets 
of those of their fellow-citizens who do not belong to their ecclesiastical community, for 
their ecclesiastical purposes, will wonder that a similar procedure was quite possible on 
the part of the Christian missionaries towards the heathen. They had only to be silent, apart 
from anything else, of their polemics against the gods of the heathen, in order to find 
friendly reception and help in many heathen houses. But they had not gone out to deny or 
conceal the truth, but to confess it, and in order to be able to do this freely, they made it a 
rule not to approach any heathen for support. That they accepted some food and drink, 
when such bodily refreshment was given them without being asked, is not impossible. The 
apostle writes: undév dauPavovtec ao tov eOvixov, taking nothing from the Gentiles, viz, 
demanded or demanded as coming to them. If the apostle had wanted to say that they did 
not receive any gifts from the Gentiles at all, not even those which the Gentiles gave of 
their own accord, he would have used the preposition trapa: in that they did not receive 
anything from the Gentiles.*) 

Now such missionaries, who sought only the glory of JEsu, and who, as to their 
own provision, observed even high principles, principles worthy of a zealous, sacrificial 
servant of JEsu, had come to the place where Gaius dwelt. From v. 3 it is evident that we 
have not to think of a single visit of such brethren, but repeatedly missionaries had been 
there; the present participle epyopéveov proves this. Perhaps there were always 
the same ones, or maybe different ones each time. You expected to find 


*) Winer says: "With AapBdavet zapa tivoc one always thinks of the TI¢ 
as active (as giver or offerer), in the case of AauBdvew azo Tivos only as. 
the holders. 3 John 7 would have put ndév AouPavovtes mapa tov édv. if the writer had meant 
to say that the éiivy had applied an acknowledgment." 
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to be generally received by the members of that church; but Diotrephes had hindered this. 
John, however, had sent a short letter (eypaga 11) to the congregation, probably to the 
effect that the missionaries might be fraternally received; but Diotrephes had either 
suppressed this letter, so that it was not read at all, or he had greatly weakened its effect 
by his opposition. For what reasons he took this opposition is not said; on the ground of 
v. 9 f. one would suppose that personal resentment against the apostle lay at the bottom 
of his conduct. Fortunately he would not have succeeded in enforcing that the 
missionaries were rejected by everyone. Gajus had taken care of them every time, and 
in a very loving way. This, however, had earned him the wrath of Diotrephes and threats 
of banishment (v. 10), but he had obeyed God more than men and had remained faithful 
to the walk in truth. The missionaries had then returned to the church from which they 
had gone out and in the midst of which John also dwelt - presumably it was the church at 
Ephesus - and before the assembled brethren they had then told, among other things, of 
the love that Gaius had shown them. The apostle was very happy to hear so many good 
things about his friend Gaius, v. 3. And since missionaries were preparing to go out with 
the gospel again, and they were planning to travel through the place of Gaius again, John 
wrote this letter, our third epistle of St. John, and gave the letter - we may assume - to the 
missionaries, so that they handed it in to Gaius. 

Our missionary friend had done his duty to the traveling preachers honestly; John 
acknowledges this unapologetically. But he does not now write to him, "Rest on your 
laurels!" On the contrary, he encourages him to take up these men of God again. "If thou 
convey them on in a godly manner, thou wilt do well," v. 6. He is not merely to give them 
lodging, but to equip them for their onward journey (zpoméumetv; cf. Rom. 15:24; 1 Cor. 
16, 6; Tit. 3, 13). In a true evangelical way the apostle exhorts him not to shirk this duty. 
He does not reproach him with a strict commandment, but he says: "You will do well if 
you help these dear men to continue their journey. In v. 8 the apostle writes: "We owe it 
to ourselves, we are morally obligated to support such people. This made it clear enough 
that Gaius would be sinning if he refused the missionaries lodging and other assistance. 
But again the apostle expresses himself very delicately. He does not say, You owe, but 
he includes himself, the great apostle, in the exhortation: We are obliged. The purpose of 
the support to the missionaries is to be this: that we may become (their) fellow-labourers 
for the truth, v. 8. Luther 
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takes the words somewhat differently; he translates: "that we may become helpers of the 
truth". The Greek text reads: iva ovvepyoi yivapueva ty dAn& cia. Luther's translation, 
however, can be justified linguistically; he regards the dative xy d/n’sia. as dependent 
on the obv in ovvepyoi. Nor can it be denied that this construction gives a beautiful sense. 
The truth is afterwards personified; it approaches man in the gospel to save him, and we 
become its assistants in promoting the spread of the gospel. There is therefore no lack of 
renowned exegetes who share Luther's view of this passage. But, on the other hand, it 
must be said that, familiar as the phrase "helpers of the truth" is to us, it or a similar one 
is not found elsewhere in the New Testament. Then, too, it seems more appropriate to 
the context to think of a cooperation with the missionaries. The apostle describes their 
unselfish work in the interest of the gospel. The encouragement is now very fittingly 
added: Let us become their helpers! What the apostle briefly expresses in v. 8 may be 
freely rendered, approximately, as follows: Since the traveling preachers go forth, not for 
their own advantage, but for the spreading of the name of JEsu, and since in their work 
they do not turn to the Gentiles for assistance, it follows that we have a duty to render 
them help. What they do in preaching the gospel is done in honor of our Savior; how could 
we in good conscience refuse our support? And if they do not get their sustenance from 
the heathen, from whom shall it be given them if not from us Christians? Let us, therefore, 
present to them what they have need of for their life and work; this is our simple Christian 
duty. But to this is added the further motive, that by being of service to them, we become 
their fellow-labourers for the truth. They proclaim the divine, beatific truth. But this is 
precisely what we ought to do; and we can fulfill this task of ours in part by lending a 
helping hand to the missionaries in their work for the truth. The Expositor's Greek 
Testament 

makes to the words: ovvepyot ry d/7& éia the beautiful remark: "A division of labor. If 
we cannot preach the Gospel ourselves, we may help others to do it. William Carey, 
comparing his missionary enterprise to the exploration of a mine, said, "I will go down 
if you will hold the ropes,’ " 

In such a manner does the apostle exhort Gaius, who had already done so much 
to promote the missionary work, not to grow weary in this blessed labor. We have no 
reason to doubt that these words were obeyed. May the character of this noble missionary 
friend, as it is before us in the third Epistle of St. John, and the encouragement addressed 
to him, ever be to many a powerful stimulus to lively participation in Christian missionary 
work! A. 
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The United Lutheran Church and the Federal Council. 


The Federal Council, which consists of some thirty Protestant denominations in America, 


included only the Lutheran General Synod prior to the formation of the United Lutheran Church in 
1918. Substantially reduced to the position of the same were all the synods which participated in the 


Lutheran Merger. This is evidenced, among other things, by the fact that there is now already a 
connection between the U. L. C. and the Federal Council. The way was paved by the 
"Declaration of Principles concerning the Church and Its External Relationship, 
Adopted at the Second Convention of the United Lutheran Church in America 
at Washington, D. C., October 26, 1921". The Executive Board of the U. L. C. 
thereupon drew up a series of propositions on the basis of which the U. L. C. agreed to communicate 
with the Federal Council. 

These sentences, which were published in the Lutheran of January 19, 1922, read, "We, 
the undersigned committee of the United Lutheran Church in America, do 
hereby propose, on behalf of the said U. L. C. in A., and by authority of its 
Executive Board, the establishment of relations with the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America on the following terms, if the same should be 


found acceptable to the Federal Council." The "terms" show the nature of the connection. 
The first term reads: 


"The relation shall be of a consultative character, by which the U. L. C. may 
have a voice, but no vote; thus securing to it entire autonomy, from beginning to 
end, in regard to the decisions and actions of the Federal Council of Churches, 
and, at the same time, the privilege of cooperating in such tasks and problems as 
it may elect." According to the second condition, the U. L. C. itself appoints its representatives 
to the Federal Council. According to the third, its Executive Board is to decide in what matters 


it will cooperate, being guided by the purposes and principles of the U. L. C. and the effect such 
cooperation will have on its witness to the truth it represents. 


As points on which the U. L. C. agrees to co-operate with the F. C. at once are named: 
Study of the Question of Christian Unity; Common Phases of Educational Work; 
Army and Navy Chaplains; General Surveys; Conference and Exchange of 
Departmental Plans; Declaration on Matters of Public Concern (these to be 
submitted to the Executive Board for approval before publication and to be 
published by authority of those bodies only which approve) ; Relief of Stricken 
Countries; Church Statistics; General Policy for all Cooperating Churches; 
Transportation. Befonberg be* font toirb nop "that the name of the U. L. C. in 
A. may be used by 
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the F. C. only in connection with a statement or indication of its consultative 

relationship"; further, "that if the F. C. shall appoint members at large from the 

U.L. C. on their administrative Committee, it is understood that such appointees 

can act only in their individual capacity". By October 1922 the U. L. C. to deliver 

to the F. C. the sum of $2000, and then to determine a new budget. 

The Federal Council, meeting in Chicago in December 1921, had already declared 
itself satisfied with these conditions. In the Federal Council Bulletin (January, 1922, p. 
5) we read: "Most important of the business items was the reception of the United 
Lutheran Church, with a membership of three quarters of a million, into consultative 
relations with the [Federal] Council." sterner: "A series of conferences on united 
pastoral evangelism, under the auspices of the Federal Council and local church 
federations, will begin on January 16th... Among those who will speak at some or all 
of the meetings are the following," etc. Among the names then following, besides nine 
representatives of different sects, are "Dr. A. Pohlman, representing the Lutheran Church." 
(13.) 

In its constitution, as is well known, the U. L. C. is based on the Lutheran 
symbols, to which it professes without reproach. The "Declaration of Principles" 
and the affiliation with the F. C. should not change this. The "Declaration" states: "In 
order that all misunderstandings and misconstructions of this Declaration, or of 
any of its parts, may be avoided, the U. L. C. in A. declares in advance that it 
does not regard the statements therein contained as altering or amending the 
Confessions of the Church in any particular, or as changing the doctrinal basis 
of the U. L. C., set forth in Article II of the Constitution. On the contrary, it 
considers this ‘Declaration’ nothing more than the application to present 
conditions of doctrines already contained in the Confessions." (4.) 

The "Declaration", which is content with the above assertion, without offering proof 
of the same in detail, is divided into five sections. The first section bears the heading: 
"Concerning the Catholic Spirit in the Church. Here the following thoughts are 
expressed: The one holy church is the congregation of the saints and true believers; its 
existence is revealed through groups of people who confess their faith in Christ; in these 
groups God's Word is preached and the sacraments administered; the name church is 
also attached to them; the existence of the one holy church cannot be demonstrated, but 
must be believed; wherever God's word is preached and the sacraments administered, 
there are also believers and thus the church; word and sacrament are therefore its marks; 
there is only one church or congregation of the saints (body of Christ, temple of God); 
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holy, because all its members have forgiveness of sins and the Holy Spirit renews its life more and 
more; catholic, because it embraces all the faithful; apostolic, because its faith is the same as that of 
the apostles. 

Also in the passage it is said of the various confessional groups that each confesses its faith 
in Christ as Saviour, etc. and that none deserves the name church which does not do so; that it 
administers word and sacrament as the means of grace; practices the works of ministerial love; seeks 
to bring the truth which it has to universal recognition; establishes to the end the divinely instituted 
ministry of preaching; that in each such group the one holy church finds expression, but that none can 
claim to be the one holy, catholic, apostolic church; that the fullest expression of the one holy church is 
that group in which God's word is most purely preached, and the sacraments most according to Christ's 
institution administered; that" each group must define its position in relation to the other, and be ready 
at all times to state unequivocally its faith in reference to Christ and his gospel, and to bear witness 
against error; That it heartily acknowledge any agreement with other groups and cooperate with them 
in works of love, so far as this can be done without denying their convictions and without suppressing 
their testimony to the truth. 

Several passages from this section may follow here verbatim. With reference to the various 


confessional groups we read: "In the preaching of the Word and the administration of 
the Sacraments every group of Christians seeks to express the apostolic character 
of the one holy Church. Every such group bases its preaching and teaching on 
the Scriptures, and endeavors to proclaim what it has learned from them. 
Believing that it has correctly ascertained this truth, it becomes its duty to teach, 
preach, and confess it fully, freely, and courageously. Christians must not only 
confess their faith in Christ, but must also confess and publicly declare what they 
believe about Christ and His Gospel. This duty of every Christian is the 


imperative duty of every group of Christians calling itself a Church." (7.) By groups 
here is meant not merely Lutheran organizations, but also the denominations as they are united in the 


Federal Council. But without giving the impression that all denominations are right, godly 
representations of the church, we cannot speak as we do in the words quoted. 


Certainly, in another place the "Declaration" says that the church communities do not all 
have God's Word completely pure, "We believe, however," it says, "that distinctions must 
be recognized between one group and another. In making these distinctions, we 
believe that those groups in which the Word of God is most pure 
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confessed according to the Holy Scriptures, and in which the Sacraments are 
administered in the closest conformity to the institution of Christ, will be the most 
complete expression of the one holy Church." (8 f.) The corollary, however, and clear 
teaching of Scripture, that Christians are to shun ecclesiastical associations which, 
though they are not overt deniers of Christ, have placed a false doctrine on their banner, 
is here ignored. 

The Baptists, as is well known, rally around the false special banner of immersion 
and confessional baptism, the Episcopalians around the confession of "historic 
episcopacy," etc. How, therefore, where Christendom is divided by such and similar 
heresies, can it be said, par excellence and generally, with the "Declaration" in the 
passage quoted, that all these groups are endeavoring to express the apostolic character 
of the one holy Church; that they all base their preaching and teaching on the Scriptures, 
etc.? It is also crooked when it is further asserted there that every one who believes 
himself to be in possession of the truth, and to have taken his views from the Scriptures, 
has so ipso also a duty to confess his views fully and freely and boldly. A sacred duty to 
preach and confess them, there is precisely not with reference to every so-called 
conviction, but only with reference to what is really divine truth. A false teacher has no 
divine command to defend and propagate his false views, whether he believes them to 
be scriptural doctrines or not. Only God can impose duties on us. But to preach false 
doctrines God has not commanded, but forbidden. Baptists, for example, have no duty to 
spread their heresy with reference to infant baptism; Reformed Christians have no sacred 
duty to falsely proclaim their erroneous doctrine of the Lord's Supper as the right Christian 
faith. Calvinists are not guilty before God and the Church of teaching their denial of 
common grace. Rather, as to their error, all false teachers have only ever one duty to 
reject and condemn the same. The "Declaration" overlooks the fact that there is such a 
thing as a false conscience, which, though it urges and compels a man to do wrong, does 
not oblige him to do it before God and the church. 

We do not deny that the denominations which form the Federal Council, provided 
they are evangelical and express the beatific truth, constitute the one holy church. We 
agree factually when the "Declaration" says: "Every group of professing Christians in 
which the Word of God is so preached and the Sacraments are so administered that 
men are saved therein is truly, partial and imperfect as it may be, an expression of the 
one holy Church, inasmuch as it displays the marks of the Church." (8.) But it does not 
follow from this that the evangelical sectarian churches are groups, i. e., organizations, 
such as God would have them to be, 
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to whom, as they are, Christians are to join, and with whom, as such, they may maintain 
ecclesiastical fellowship. These and similar thoughts, as well as the statements of 
Scripture concerning church fellowship, are not actually presented in the Declaration. 

It is also not clear to us what is said in the following passage with the third sentence: 
"Every group of professing Christians calling itself Church will seek to express in its 
own life the attributes of the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic Church. This it does ... 
by the attempt to secure universal acceptance of the truth which it holds and confesses. 
... To this end it will constantly bear witness to the truth which it believes, and by this 
testimony, and by the cultivation of sympathy with all those who hold the same truth, 
every group will seek to attain universality, and thus express completely the holy 
Church's attribute of catholicity." (8.) But if all groups or denominations are to strive to 
bring their views to universal acceptance, how can and will there be unity in the right faith? 
It is also misunderstood when in section Noch it is said: "These works of love and service 
. .. are in themselves a proclamation of the Gospel." (7.) Works of love bear witness that 
faith is in the heart, but are not themselves the gospel. 

Section C deals with the union of the Protestant churches in America, and declares: 
organic union is a matter of expediency, but agreement in confession is a matter of 
principle; union must be preceded by a clear definition of "gospel" and "sacrament"; a 
lasting and valid union is to be founded on positive agreement in the truth for which the 
united body is to stand; the first step, therefore, to a true organic union is for each church 
to declare clearly what it now stands for; as for the U. L. C. was concerned, it was guilty 
and willing to give an account of the Lutheran truth to which it was devoted; but that until 
a more complete unity than now existed was attained, it could not give up its special 
existence as a witness to Lutheran truth. 

Also, from section C, the more important pronouncements may follow verbatim: 
"We hold the union of Christians in a single organization to be of less importance than 
the agreement of Christians in the proclamation of the Gospel. ..... Union of 
organization we hold, therefore, to be a matter of expediency; agreement in testimony 
to be a matter of principle." (10.) "We believe that a clear definition of what is meant 
by 'Gospel' and ‘Sacrament’ must precede any organic union of the Churches. We 
believe that a permanent and valid union of Churches must be based upon positive 
agreements concerning the truth for which the united church-body is to stand. The 
Churches cannot unite as mere Protestants, but only as confessors." (10.) "We recognize 
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the obligation which rests upon us to make a clear and full declaration concerning 

the truth which we hold, and are therefore ready, as opportunity offers, to give 

answer concerning our reasons for accepting and maintaining the doctrines and 

principles set forth in the Confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran Church." (11.) 

"Until a more complete unity of confessions is attained than now exists, the 

United Lutheran Church in America is bound in duty and in conscience to 

maintain its separate identity as a witness to the truth which it knows; and its 

members, its ministers, its pulpits, its fonts, and its altars must testify only to that 

truth." (11.) 

Certainly, excellent sentences, as far as they go. But what we miss in this 
connection is the explanation: 1. that true Christian union presupposes agreement not only 
in some, but in all articles of doctrine; 2. that agreement is not sufficient in general, but 
only agreement in the truth of Holy Scripture, as it is clearly and distinctly set forth in the 
Lutheran Confession. For Christian fellowship and ecclesiastical union not just any 
concordia is sufficient, but only the concordia given in Scripture, as it exists unadulterated 
in our Lutheran "Concordia". 


Section D deals with cooperative movements and declares that the U. L. C. is ready to 
cooperate in works of ministerial love with other church bodies wherever this 
can be done without denying the truth. L. C. is willing to cooperate with other church bodies 
in works of serving love wherever this can be done without denying the truth for which it stands. It says: 
"It is our earnest desire to cooperate with other church-bodies in all such works 
as can be regarded as works of serving love, through which the faith of Christians 
finds expression, provided that such cooperation does not involve the surrender 
of our interpretation of the Gospel, the denial of conviction, or the suppression 
of our testimony to what we hold to be the truth." (11. 9.) Itis further declared that the 
U. L. C. does not approve of all joint movements of Protestant Churches, and that the question 
whether it may participate in a particular case is to be decided not merely according to the purposes and 
principles of such co-operations, but also according to their effects-"the effect which our 
participation will produce upon the independent position of our Church as a 
witness to the truth of the Gospel which we confess." (12.) 

It has a pleasant and confidence-inspiring effect when it is repeatedly emphasized 
in the "Declaration" that the U. L. C. is not willing to allow itself to be restricted in any way 
in its freedom to bear witness to Lutheran truth, nor does it want to know of any such 
cooperation with sectarian churches that would directly or indirectly harm Lutheran truth. 
But how is their connection with the Federal Council consistent with this? Will not, in spite 
of all, even the best explanations, the actual effect be to strengthen the indifferentis- 
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Is it not the case that this is the only way to weaken the seriousness of the truth? Will not 
this step nourish the opinion among the sects that the Lutherans, too, are no longer 
particularly serious about their doctrines of distinction? And as for the Lutherans, will they 
not be led to regard the false doctrines of the sects as not particularly dangerous and 
reprehensible? But then in its effects the connection with the Federal Council means just 
what the U. L. C., according to its declarations, wants to avoid: weakening of Lutheranism 
and denial of Lutheran truth. 

The freedom to bear unqualified witness to Lutheran truth is something the U. L. 
C. will not be deprived of it. But how does this accord, we ask again, with the connection 
with the Council, which on principle excludes from its meetings discussions of the 
Protestant doctrines of distinction? Prof. Geo. Cross remarks, referring to the Council, 
"Doctrinal discussions are carefully avoided because, no doubt, of the danger of a 
growth of divisive influences." The Secretary of the Council, Macfarland, writes: "I am 
willing to talk with men upon almost any other subject but that of Christian unity [in 
ber Sepre]. The most important thing is to get them together to show them the common 
social task." (Horsch, Modern Religious Liberalism, 195 f.) Does really the U. L. C. 
know the Federal Council so badly that it believes it can successfully speak at it with a 
decidedly Lutheran witness? 

As far as cooperation is concerned, according to its "Declaration", the U. L. C. 
will cooperate only with churches that recognize the following fundamental Christian 
truths: God's Fatherhood revealed in Christ, and the filiation of all believers; Christ's true 
Godhead and redemption through His life, death, and resurrection; His living presence in 
the Church; the continuing activity of God the Holy Spirit; the high importance of Word and 
Sacrament as the witnessing means of the Holy Spirit; the authority of Scripture as the 
rule for judging all doctrines and teachers; that man cannot acquire righteousness and 
blessedness by his own works; that God, for Christ's sake, bestows pardon and 
righteousness on all believers; that the kingdom of God, founded by Christ, is already 
present on earth as a spiritual reality to be grasped by faith; that Christ will come as Judge 
of the living and the dead, and will consummate His kingdom. Of these doctrines it is said: 
Holding these "doctrines and principles, derived from the Holy Scriptures, to be 
fundamental to the Christian message, we propose them as a positive basis of practical 
cooperation among the Protestant Churches." (12.) It is also noted with reference to the 
Lord's Supper: "In common with the whole Evangelical Lutheran Church we confess 
the mystery of the Real Presence in the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, and we invite 
all Christians to a renewed study of the teachings of the Lord's Supper. 
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ings of the Holy Scriptures concerning this Sacrament, and the Sacrament of 


Holy Baptism." However, the acceptance of these and other Lutheran doctrines of distinction is 
not made a condition for cooperation with Reformed denominations. 


Section D further emphasizes that the U. L. C. cannot participate in any organization or 
movement that limits its testimony for the truth and against error, and that the same right is to be granted 


to all other denominations. It says: "We cannot enter into any organization or movement 
which limits the cooperating Churches in their confession of the truth or their 
testimony against error. In all cooperative movements we claim the right, and 
regard it as a duty to testify freely to the truth as it is set forth in the Confessions 
of our Church, and we believe that the same right must be guaranteed to every 
participating Church. All such testimony should receive a courteous and 


respectful hearing." (14.) Rightly is the duty of Lutherans to testify emphasized here also. But 
what Win thinks of the statement that sects also have the right and duty to stand up for their error ina 
Christian organization, we have already spoken above. 


Section D expresses the following thoughts: the U. L. C. cannot participate in 


movements or organizations whose purpose is not really ecclesiastical. L. C. could 
not participate in movements or organizations whose purpose was not really ecclesiastical; it was also 
wrong if the church sought to achieve something through state laws and means of coercion. It says: 


"We cannot enter into cooperative movements or organizations whose purposes 
lie outside the proper sphere of church activity... We hold that the use of the 
church organization as an agency for securing the enactment and enforcement of 
law or for the application of other methods of external force is foreign to the true 
purpose for which the Church exists." (14.) 


Nevertheless, the participation of Lutheran pastors and lay people in all kinds of social reform 
movements is approved. It says: There are organizations and movements into which 
we cannot enter as a Church, in regard to which, however, the Church may 
definitely declare itself, and which it may heartily commend to the pastors and 
members of its congregations as important spheres of activity for Christians, 
such as movements and organizations for social and political reform, the 
enforcement of law and order, the settlements of industrial conflicts, the 
improvements of the material environments of life, and the like". (14 f.) It would 
seem, then, that the U. L. C. also seems to want to identify itself essentially with the well-known 


social direction of the Federal Council, which can only harm the one great purpose and mission of 
the Church, to bring the Gospel to all the world. 


Of course, the Declaration rejects any cooperation with liberal and Unitarian communities. 


Section D explicitly declares: "We cannot enter into any cooperative movement or 
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organization which denies any of the doctrines or principles set forth in II], 
above." What is meant are the points made above about the true deity of Christ, etc. This is 
especially emphasized in Section E, where we read, "We solemnly warn all our pastors and 
the members of our congregations against all teachers, sects, and organizations 
of any kind whose doctrines and principles contradict the truths set forth in 
Section D, III, of this 'Declaration,' or which limit their adherents or members in 
a free confession of their Christian faith." (15.) Further: "We warn them 
especially against all teachers, sects, and societies whose doctrines and 
principles deny the reality of sin, the personality of God, the full and complete 
Godhead of our Lord Jesus Christ, and His redemption of the world by His 
sufferings and death, and the truth and authority of the Holy Scriptures; as well 
as against all teachers, sects, and societies which teach that men can be saved 
from sin, or can become righteous before God, by their own works or by any 
other means than the grace and mercy of God in Jesus Christ. We believe that 
such doctrines are not only not Christian, but are antichristian and destructive of 
true Christian faith and life." (15 f.) Finally: "We therefore lay it upon the 
consciences of the pastors and of the members of all our congregations to 
scrutinize with the utmost care the doctrines and principles of all teachers, sects, 
organizations and societies of every sort which seek their adherence and support, 
and refuse such adherence and support in all cases of conflict or possible 
contradiction between these principles and doctrines and those set forth in Holy 
Scripture and in the Confessions of the Church. In the application of this 
principle the Church should always appeal to a conscience which it is her sacred 
duty to enlighten, patiently and persistently, from the Word of God." (16.) 
These are certainly excellent sentences. But how is the connection with the Federal 
Council to be reconciled with them? It is generally known, and it will not have escaped the notice of 
the U. L. C. either, in what a frightful matzo all sects are at the present time being eaten up by 
liberalism and unitarianism. Even at the meetings of the Federal Council the liberals have long 
ceased to play a subordinate part. Horsch writes: "Among the constituents of the Federal 
Council there are those who would not accept a minimum creed expressing 
adherence to the fundamentals of the Christian faith. It is a significant fact that 
the Unitarians and other liberals earnestly desire admittance into the Council on 
the ground that some of the most radical liberals are within this body." (L. c., 
197.) In addition, as far as we know, the Federal Council as such does not expressly confess 


the deity of Christ, but only the divinity of the same, which of course does not mean that it 
denies the true deity of Christ. It remains incomprehensible to us, therefore, how the 
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U. L. C. could have entered into any connection with the Council at all, since we have 
no reason to doubt that she is in earnest with the above declarations against liberalism, 
and yet she must have known that her representatives will not be able to avoid sitting on 
a bench in the Federal Council even with liberal theologians. 


Although, therefore, we do not deny that the U. L. C. was earnestly endeavoring 
to give its connection with the Federal Council a form which should keep away all 
indifferentism and unionism, yet its connection, as should sufficiently appear from what 
has been said, cannot be judged as a rise, but only as a decline and fall of Lutheranism. 
Even in the most favorable case, it will not come off without all kinds of faith mongering 
and direct and indirect denial of the truth. The Lutheran Companion, the paper of the 
In its number of February 11, 1922, the Second Synod of St. Augustine writes, with 
reference to the sittings in the Lutheran: "While it is expressly stated that the relation 
between the two bodies [U. L. C. and F. C.] ‘is to be consultative only,’ is it not 
reasonable to believe that, after the U. L. C. has once put one foot inside the F. C. of 
the Churches of Christ in America, the whole body will eventually find lodgment there? 
Is it not reasonable also to infer that the willingness on the part of the F. C. to accede 
to the propositions for affiliation was due to the fact that it recognized that this first 
step would eventually lead to full federation in the near future?" 


Finally, we turn our attention to Section B, which deals not with the Federal 
Council, but with the Lutheran synods of our country, and declares that there is nothing 
to prevent their uniting. It says: "In the case of those churchbodies calling themselves 
Evangelical Lutheran, and subscribing to the Confessions which have always been 
regarded as the standards of Evangelical Lutheran doctrine, the United Lutheran 
Church in America recognizes no doctrinal reasons against complete cooperation and 
organic union with such bodies." (9 f.) As long, however, as the U. L. C. fails to prove 
that the doctrinal differences which have hitherto divided the Lutheran synods of America 
are only imaginary or irrelevant to the Christian faith, because God's Word has made no 
decision about them, one will not be able to agree with this judgment. Probably, however, 
before the U. L. C. should be more closely united with the Federal Council, everything 
should be done to bring about as soon as possible the long-desired unity of the whole 
Lutheran Church in our country. To that end the free conferences with the Synods united 
in the U. L. C. should be resumed, and then not discontinued until, D. v., entire unity is 
obtained. F. B. 
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Lutheranism in Congress Poland. 


The storm center of the Lutheran Church in Poland since the Peace of Versailles has been 
General Superintendent Bursche, who is strongly supported by the present Catholic government in 
Poland and is said to have great influence with it. Resolutions against Bursche have been passed by 
many Lutheran congregations and some pastors. He is accused of endeavoring to polonize the 
Lutherans, to intermingle the church with the state, to misuse it for selfish, political purposes, and to 
liberalize the ministry through the faculty he founded in Warsaw, consisting of theologians who studied 
in Basle, etc. He is the first to be attacked. It is against him that, among many other publications, a 
pamphlet is directed which bears the title: "Join together to form the Lutheran Free Church! Epistle to 
the Evangelical Lutherans in Congress Poland. From an Old Pastor." The author is Father Rosenberg 
in East Prussia, who, as is evident from his "Epistle," sees the only salvation of the Lutheran Church 
in Poland in the free churchism opposed by Bursche. 

First of all, Rosenberg points out the difficult time of trial that the Lutheran Church in Poland 
has had to go through in the last eight years. "Such things," he says, "come from the Lord. His counsel 
is wonderful; yet He brings all things forth gloriously. For because the LORD hath ordained it, it must 
be salutary to us, though we understand it not at once. Let us keep our souls in patience, and not 
murmur against the Lord, as Israel did in the wilderness. As far as it is in our power, however, we 
want to protect and defend with weapons of righteousness not only the earthly but also the spiritual 
goods which we have inherited from the fathers and which the Lord has therefore entrusted to us. Of 
course, this cannot be done without struggle and heavy sacrifice. But if we do not want to fight this 
battle, which the Lord has ordained for us, because our flesh is sluggish, we must finally perish. We 
shall then lose both temporal goods and the eternal crown." (2.) 

God had brought this iron-hard time upon the Church, especially because "the present 
generation values earthly goods more highly than heavenly goods. But as far as the loss of earthly 
goods is concerned, we should think of the Salzburgers and Huguenots and say with Luther: "Let us 
go there! "Our heavenly goods, however, we will defend to the last drop of blood; for the kingdom 
shall remain to us after all!" These goods are the "Evangelical Lutheran faith, which has been 
preached to us in the language of our reformer Luther. The mother tongue is one of the earthen 
vessels in which we carry unfern treasure." (2.) 

This belief, however, is being challenged from all sides, he said. "It 
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It seems," says Rosenberg, "as if hell has conspired against us Lutherans in Poland and has 
summoned all the powers at its command to storm our fortress of faith. But there was no 
reason to despair and to throw in the towel. "Even if we are few in number and at present 
leaderless, even if we must perceive with horror that those who have been appointed to lead 
us are blind guides for the blind, we still console ourselves with our heavenly leader and think: 
One with God still forms the majority - of course only if he firmly adheres to his leader and 
follows him to the letter. Then also victory is certain." (3.) 

Among the mortal enemies of the Lutheran Church in Poland, "who disguise 
themselves like their infernal master in angels of light," Rosenberg counts primarily the 
papists, the sectarians, the religious politician and the enemy within. Of the Roman it says: 
"Never trust a Catholic, even if you have been on friendly terms with him for half a century! 
He is always wrong, whether he belongs to the strict believers or to the lukewarm. . . . Even 
the most liberal Catholic who never goes to church is a fanatic and a hater of our Luther." 
This judgment seems harsh, but it is appropriate; for it is just the good Catholic who believes 
that in all things he must blindly follow the priest and the pope, and must therefore possibly, 
by command from above, change his former love and friendliness toward Protestants into 
hatred and persecution. Rosenberg therefore rightly warns against social intercourse with 
Catholics and especially against mixed marriages. He goes too far, however, when he judges 
in general: "Whoever marries a man of another faith has already half denied the faith. 

The hatred of the Germans - to insert here several thoughts taken from other sources 
- which in America during the war was puritanical and British-oriented, has, as it seems, in 
Poland its roots primarily in Catholicism. According to the "Lodz Free Press," the same is 
systematically brought up. The Kurjer Poznanski, 1921, No. 261, wrote: "If only we were 
asked for our opinion, we could convince the authoritative circles that every German who 
remains within the borders of Poland is an enemy, that every German house is a fortress of 
Germanism which is hostile to us. . . . So far we want to exploit our present prerogatives, to 
displace the great number of Germans residing here at home, . ...by force from us." 

What the papists are up to is shown with brutal frankness by the speech which Bishop 
Tymieniecki gave at the inauguration of the Lodz curatorship. According to the "Briicke" of 
December 17, 1921, he declared: "We must work on the recovery of the youth, which can 
only be found in Catholicism and Polishness. Lodz, the Polish Manchester, was a Polish city, 
but it still contained much that was foreign to its faith and nationality. 
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Catholic-Polish spirit. It was well known in whose hands the industry and trade in Lodz were. The 
youth must equip themselves as well as possible so that later on a thorough change can be achieved 
in this area. No one should forget that a large part of the citizens had not declared their Polish identity 
in the last census. Lodz stands there like a stronghold of foreign nationality and foreign religions. The 
older generation would have to be content with making breaches in the fortress walls. The task of the 
Polish school was to educate the youth to toughness of character and to the most ardent love of faith 
and fatherland. The non-Polish and non-Catholic being must be destroyed and exterminated. The 
youth was called upon to carry on the struggle until this foreign fortress had sunk into rubble and dust. 
If the Poles fought and destroyed foreign nationality within their own borders, it was not only their 
right, but their most sacred duty. 

The "Briicke" also reports the following from a Polish newspaper: "On February 19, 1920, a 
crowd of men, women and minors (of whom there were over a hundred) gathered under the leadership 
of older persons and entered the Protestant church. The altar, the pulpit, the harmonium and the 
candlesticks were thrown into the street. They were followed by the pews, which had been broken 
earlier. Finally, the frenzied mob forced their way into the wooden belfry, sawed it in two, and threw it 
into the street, where the pieces were still smashed." The government, it is further reported, did 
nothing in the matter. No one was punished, and the inhabitants of this place, as well as of the 
surrounding country, laugh at it. Nevertheless, Bursche publicly declared "that there was no 
intolerance in Poland." 

In the interest of their struggle against Catholicism, Rosenberg says, it is essential that 
Lutherans in Poland hold fast to their German mother tongue, because there Polish is as much as 
Catholic, German as much as Protestant. Rosenberg writes: "Of course, not only the Lutheran faith 
must be an inalienable heritage for you, but also the mother tongue in which the Lutheran faith is 
preached to you. Language is indeed an earthen, fragile vessel, but in your mother tongue, which was 
also Luther's language, the golden content of the Gospel is presented to you. Luther also gave us the 
glorious hymn in our mother tongue. In no other language of the world can we find a substitute for the 
German hymn. Who can render the songs of a Paul Gerhardt and the cloud of spirit-anointed hymn 
writers in a foreign language? No people on earth. Bible, hymnbook, catechism, postils and prayer 
books, which we have inherited from our forefathers, are such great legacies that for their sake we 
would have to hold on to the language of our Luther with all the fibers of our hearts. You know what 
the 
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Catholics feel: Polish is Catholic and German is Protestant! That is true in Poland." (4.) 

As long as one is careful of mixed marriages and does not lose the German mother 
tongue, says Rosenberg, the danger of apostasy to the Roman superstition is relatively 
small. A greater danger to Lutheranism, he says, are the sectarians who operate with the 
Lutheran Bible, but twist the Word of God as Satan did when he tempted the Lord. The 
sectarian rips some sayings out of context and then proves his lie -- a method by which 
any nonsense can be proven from Scripture. Rosenberg writes: "The sectarian [in Poland] 
is amammonist and a day thief. He disguises himself into an angel of light and goes out 
hunting for money in order to feed on the sweat of the stupid, yes, in order to live gloriously 
and in joys. . . . The Hamburg or Onken Baptists, who ply their infernal trade among us, 
are known to be the worst of these wolves. Admittedly, the Irvingians, Adventists, 
Sabbatarians, and other learned disciples of the Baptists are also on the prowl for the 
purse. Mark you, dear brethren in the faith: the Catholic only wants to get your soul, the 
sectarian your wealth. He thinks: The Lutheran is simple-minded and stupid; but | am clever 
and cunning. Why is the Lutheran stupid? That | may first turn his head with my cunning 
scripture-twisting, then ‘flatten’ his soul, and at last empty his purse." "They are as tough 
as pitch and as meddlesome as the Jewish merchants. You fight them by never giving a 
mark and buying nothing from them. When they see that the bag remains closed, they give 
way and seek their victims elsewhere. Stupid ones, they think, are to be found elsewhere." 
"They talk a lot about the sins of smoking, drinking and card-playing. Whoever goes after 
them can easily catch them at such things and at the worst vices, fraud, adultery and 
gluttony.... They preach to the women that one must "kill the flesh"; this can best be done 
by "weakening the flesh"! So did the Nicolaitans, whom our Saviour hates, according to the 
Revelation of St. John. Incalculable is the harm they do." (6 f.) 

Of the third enemy, the religious politician, the "epistle" says: "When we come to 
speak of this one, our heart clenches and our eye tears." Instead of serving God, these 
politicians, it said, are concerned only with base advantage. Many pastors in Poland have 
been mixing politics into Christian teaching for several decades. "Their goal," Rosenberg 
says, "is no longer to build the kingdom of God. The main content of their exhortations is 
not: Become followers of Christ! but: Become good Poles and reject your dear mother 
tongue!’ Thus many among the pastors are no longer shepherds of souls, but political 
agitators. .. . At the same time the greater part of the pastorate supports itself with the 
consistory at 
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Warsaw at the head on the sword of the state and not on the sword of the spirit. If anyone resists the 
pagan nature of the pastors, they call the police to their aid. Many Lutherans, in order to save 
themselves from these agitators, have left the church and joined the sects. This is wrong, for then 
one gets out of the frying pan into the fire. No, dear fellow believers, do not leave the church, but see 
to it that the church is cleansed of these unfaithful agitators! Diligently attend the German devotions! 
As soon as the pastor becomes political and promotes worldly causes in the pulpit, protest against it 
after the sermon. If that does not help, leave the church with one accord at the next opportunity. If 
that does not help either, avoid the church and gather in private homes for devotions. It is fortunate 
that not all pastors have become political. A small group has remained faithful. It is, however, hard 
pressed by the General Superintendent and the Warsaw Consistory." (7.) 

According to Rosenberg, these politicians, with Bursche at their head, are in the last analysis 
only working into the hands of the Papists. We read: "These blind leaders of the blind do not realize 
that the Catholic needs them as a means to an end, in order to lead and dissolve the whole Lutheran 
Church in Poland into the bosom of the Catholic Church through their pernicious work. They pretend 
that they want to make the Catholics Protestant. This is a shameful lie. On the other hand, they are 
making the German Lutherans first Polish and then Catholic. The present General Superintendent 
has brought more Protestants to the Catholic Church during his spiritual activity than the Jesuits, 
these sworn enemies of our faith, have won through their work in the last hundred years. This is 
unique in the history of the Protestant Church. If the General Superintendent succeeded in completing 
his work of destruction, the Jesuits would give him the ass-kicking and say: "The Moor has done his 
duty, the Moor can go. For it is as clear as daylight that the Jesuits will not love and protect a Lutheran 
General Superintendent for the sake of his beautiful eyes as they do now, but only because he is 
concerned with their business and works for them." (7 f.) 

The inner enemy, finally, the fiercest of all, is the adversary in one's own breast, the spirit of 
religious indifference in the masses who leave Christianity on the left. It is said, "The masses say, 
What do we care for church and clergy! We have more important things to do than think of these 
things. Let old women and the stupid people concern themselves with religion, we want to fight the 
battle for existence, to earn money in order to get something out of this life. This spirit is murdering 
our people and leading them into misery. A man without religion is and always will be half an animal. 
.... Certainly the Lord is a patient God, but he will not be mocked. Religious equality... 
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The spirit of evil that has taken hold of the masses is a terrible insult to God. The events 
of the present time teach us well enough that God knows how to deal with this spirit 
terribly. . .. You can see this in Russia. This country, addicted to pleasure, which did not 
allow itself to be warned, got into the terrible world war as a punishment. Since this 
brought no change of heart, justice came upon the country in the form of revolution and 
Bolshevism. ... . . Wealth is shattered, culture is destroyed, the wealthy are killed. Now 
the ragged masses are dying of hunger and pestilence. The German people, blinded and 
addicted to mammonism, is also severely punished. Before the war it stood at the head 
of all nations, was immensely rich and feared by all peoples. Today it stands powerless 
and disarmed. The printed paper mark is a meagre substitute for its former wealth. . . It is 
similar with the States which feel themselves victors. France is so indebted that she lives 
only on Germany. England is a troubled country. All the colonies are outraged. Italy has 
become a beggar country. And even immeasurably rich North America is struggling with 
the unemployment of the masses. Where, then, has religious indifference and 
mammonism brought the peoples? To poverty and misery. .... The end of mammonism 
is paper money. But this means the slow decline of nations and individuals. Experience 
teaches that God punishes every man and every nation in the point in which it has sinned. 
God has answered the love of wealth with the destruction of wealth. In the old Lutheran 
confirmation textbooks, the question at the top was usually: 'What shall be the chief care 
of men?' The answer was: 'That we may be saved.' Today the answer would be: That we 
may be rich on earth. Jesus exhorts in the Sermon on the Mount: "Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and his righteousness; and all these things shall be added unto you. 
Today the world teaches the reverse: 'Seek first the paper money and its increase, and 
heaven will also fall to you one day (that is, if there is a heaven - which the mammonist 
does not want to believe). (8 f.) 

And how can and should one save oneself from these enemies, especially the 
"Warsaw politician"? The answer Rosenberg gives is: The first two enemies "are harmless 
if you keep them at bay. Resist the devil, and he will flee from you. The fourth enemy, 
religious indifference, you can only overcome in the struggle of faith. . . . It is different with 
the third enemy, the Warsaw politician. He sits in your churches and parsonages... . . . 
Nevertheless, you should and must get rid of these enemies of your souls, so that you 
can once again rejoice in your faith. The purpose of this scripture is to show you the way 
to freedom; for the 
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The Lord has already raised up serious Lutheran men to serve as your guides and pave the way. These 
men are working on the foundation of a Lutheran Free Church in Poland according to the American 
model and with American help. Many things have been written about this in the German press in Poland. 
It is not a matter of founding a new sect, but of severing the state-established legal relationship with the 
Warsaw consistory. The faith remains the old, the doctrine remains purely Lutheran - and only the 
previous spiritual authority, the political consistory with the political general superintendent at its head, is 
replaced by a self-elected Lutheran synod. So not rid of Lutheranism, but rid of the treacherous consistory 
and its servants! The road to this sublime goal is hard and thorny, but it promises great blessing. Who 
among you will stand back in this struggle? Who among you will forsake the banner of Christ and trample 
under foot the doctrine of Luther? Who among you will not be willing, if the Lord will have it, to bring the 
greatest material sacrifices for these holy things? We shall arrive at the Free Church even if mountains 
tower up before us. Where there is a will, there will be a way. But the main thing is: the Lord with us!" (9 


t) 


The "Epistle" finally also shows how to proceed in order to form free churches in Poland. The 
following points are mentioned: 1. In every Lutheran congregation, men of faith (five to ten are enough) 
found a free congregation and submit their new congregational order to the government. 2. 2) Then they 
elect a new pastor or a leader of the reading service. 3. from this the founders declare their resignation 
from the consistorial church and call on all church members to resign as well. 4, The members of the old 
church council, however, will only transfer after they have effected the transfer of the church buildings to 
the Free Church by majority vote. 5. If the buildings cannot be saved, services must be held in rented 
rooms. 6, The shortage of pastors, which would be felt at first, would soon be remedied from America. 7. 
the new synod to be formed by the free congregations must have its seat in Lodz. 8. significant support 
from America was hoped for to cover the salaries. Through such separation from the state, the Lutheran 
Church in Poland would once again be a true people's church like the apostolic church [consisting of and 
governed by the Christian people]. 

As far as General Superintendent Bursche is concerned, we are suspending our judgment for the 
time being, since we lack definite data as to the extent to which the accusations of polonizing, politicizing 
and liberalizing levelled against him and his followers are based on fact. But as far as Rosenberg and 
the other opponents of Bursche are concerned, we fully agree with them that, 
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As things are now everywhere in the world, also in Poland true Lutheranism will only be 
able to develop and faithfully maintain itself in the most natural form of free churchism. 

And as far as the German language in particular is concerned, we believe that 
Lutherans should not abandon it anywhere without necessity, because, apart from 
anything else, many a Lutheran good is lost with it. Nor do we deny that there may be 
circumstances which indirectly make the language question a kind of confession. It may 
also be true that in Poland the Polish language favors Catholic influences, just as in 
America the English language smoothes the way for sectarianism and Puritanism. But 
where the transition from German to Polish or English is inevitable, there, with God's help, 
Lutherans can and should resist such influences. Moreover, it is obvious that even the 
German language as such is no guarantee of Lutheranism. Of this Germany, with its 
liberalism, etc., is itself the most striking proof. What sustains the Lutheran Church is not 
any particular language, but the Gospel. The interest of the church, therefore, must never 
be to polonize or to anglicize or to Germanize, but always only to evangelize, and to value 
every language as a means to this end, but none as an end and end in itself. Lutheranism, 
which is nothing other than true Christianity, is ecumenical - every language must serve 
it, and none is essential to it. In Poland, too, the actual slogan should therefore not be 
"German Lutheran," but simply "Lutheran," "faithful Lutheran. 

Obviously, the most important questions have now long been in the wagons for the 
Lutheran Church in Central Europe. We Missourians, too, therefore, must miss nothing in 
order that, in the interest of true Lutheranism, the correct decisions may be made and the 
right steps taken everywhere, as much as lies with us. F2:B; 
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In 1870 Fritz Fliedner started the Spanish Evangelical Mission in Madrid, which he 
continued until his death on April 25, 1901. He founded various congregations and schools 
as well as a youth home and high school, which was inaugurated on October 31, 1897. 
Fritz Fliedner's successors, in addition to a number of Spanish workers, are primarily his 
three sons: Theodor, Hans and Georg. Since the World War this mission, which before 
the war was mostly supported from Germany (at present the help comes mainly from 
Holland, since Germany hardly covers the tenth part of the needs), has to struggle with 
severe financial difficulties. 
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So far, however, none of the undertakings has failed; on the contrary, all of them have continued to 
develop. On October 31st last year the foundation stone of a new orphanage in Madrid was laid, but it is 
still not completed. The present orphanage occupies the same rooms (Eskorial) where Philip II wrote the 
bloody decrees against the "heretics" in the Netherlands. 

Fliedner has been especially successful with his elementary schools, which are generally 
considered to be those in which the most is accomplished. At present, about 1000 pupils are taught in 
them. And if there were no lack of space and teachers, the number would probably exceed 4000. To 
what extent the schools are overcrowded is shown by the fact that a girls' class has 80 and a boys' class 
about 100 pupils. Some of the teachers’ salaries are less than they were twenty years ago, although life 
has now become more than twice as expensive. 

Not so great is the success with the Gymnasium. One of the main reasons, writes Theodor 
Fliedner, from whose reports in the "Blattern aus Spanien" we have taken our information, "is that the 
clergy, who have hitherto shown little concern for the mass of the lower classes, are all the more attached 
to the middle classes and the wealthy, on whom we depend above all for the Gymnasium. In private 
conversation they may profess so much sympathy with the Protestants, but in the practice of life they yet 
believe they must howl with the wolves. Thus not only did the liberal and anti-clerical Count Romanones 
give his children to the Jesuits for education, but even the champion of religious liberty and leader of the 
Reformist party had himself married a Catholic, and sent his sons to the monks and his daughters to the 
nuns." But with reference to the grammar school also the recovery is in prospect. Many of its former 
students are now in well-paid and respected positions in government and other services. 

The many thousands of children who have passed through Protestant schools have made the 
people more favorable to Protestantism. Where such schools exist, as in Madrid, Valladolid (where the 
first Protestants in Spain were burned), Granada, Gijon, etc., the Protestant name is no longer hated, but 
in many cases highly respected. And not only in Madrid, but also in the provinces, where, with few 
exceptions, the missionary work has visibly advanced, the same experience is being made. For example, 
when the Gospel first made its appearance in Camunas, stones were hurled at the chapel, and the pastor 
and his family were in mortal danger. Now the Spanish lad who then closed the door of the chapel when 
the hail of stones pelted the building is a member of the civic council of Alcazar de San Juan; and when 
recently 
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a Bible salesman was to be convicted at the instigation of the priest, it was he who 
obtained an acquittal for him in court. 

Special difficulties are made in Spain for Protestant marriages. Even where the 
judges belong to the reformists who are in favor of religious freedom, they are afraid of the 
fanatical clergy and often do not dare to grant Protestants the civil marriage to which they 
are legally entitled, for which Fliedner gives several examples. Yet the newspaper Espana 
Evangelica was able to report twenty Protestant marriages. In Besullo, where in former 
times Protestants were punished with imprisonment and banishment, a Protestant 
wedding was publicly celebrated last year in the village square. At a Protestant wedding 
celebrated in Medellin even the judge and the clerk of the place were present. Fliedner 
describes the growing number of Protestant baptisms and funerals being joined by an 
increasing number of marriages as a "particularly pleasing progress of the past year”. It 
shows that the Gospel is becoming down-to-earth in Spain, and that it is slowly but steadily 
moving forward. 

Fliedner gives two examples that at least among the Spanish people intolerance 
and fanaticism are receding and Protestantism is gaining more and more recognition. He 
writes: "In the small town of Pradejon, in the north of Spain, the syndicalists (as the 
Spartacists are called here) had a large meeting on January 25. One of the speakers, of 
course, went off against Christianity, which he knew only in the distortion of Roman 
Catholicism. This gave the evangelist stationed there, Antonio J. Diaz, an opportunity to 
expound the differences BETWEEN evangelical and Roman doctrine before a crowd of 
more than a thousand who had flocked from the town and surrounding villages. The 
argument was so thorough and so absorbing, that the previous speaker felt compelled to 
correct his assertions, and admit an exception; 'for the Protestant had convinced him of 
the superiority of the Protestant to the Catholic faith.' The numerous audience had listened 
to Mr. Diaz with great attention, and had given clear expression to their sympathy for the 
Protestant cause, had given him rich applause, and congratulated him on his success." 

The other example has Fliedner report the Bible seller Garcia himself, who writes: 
"On December 12 | came to the town of S. C. de C. After the sale a man approached me 
and wanted to give me back the book under the pretext that it was a Protestant book, as 
the priest had told him. | told him the book was Christian, whereupon he suggested we go 
to the priest's house to discuss the matter . . .. When we went there, 
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the priest invited me to enter and | greeted him warmly. Then | asked him why he said the book was 

bad. He replied that the book was Protestant, to which | replied that if my book was Protestant, then so 
was his, because they both said the same thing. | suggested that he take out his Bible to see if the text 
did not agree; | offered to burn all my books if he were right. He was reluctant to make the comparison | 
suggested, but circumstances forced him to do so, and when the two texts proved to be the same, he 
could not help saying that my Bible had no notes and was not recognized by the Church. | replied that 
this was not necessary, for they were additions made by men, and he himself, when preaching, also 
used the text and not the footnotes as a basis. He then became rough and said that | was a canaille, and 
when | told him that the word of God commands us to be humble of heart, he threatened me with a waste. 
The gentlemen who had overheard the exchange asked me to go out with them, and assured me that 
they were convinced that | was in the right. | complied, but before doing so | challenged the priest to a 
second discussion in the open market-place. He did not agree to this and said he did not want to humiliate 
himself. The result was that many bought books from me, the reading of which | hope the Lord will bless." 
That fanaticism against Protestantism is on the wane among the Spanish people is also attested by the 
fact that the former priest Arenales was able to give a lecture on freedom of conscience before two 
thousand people without being disturbed. 

So even though times have changed enormously in Spain, there is still no lack of persecution. 
The struggle for freedom of conscience is still far from over. And since the World War the Roman 
intolerance has again made itself more felt than before it. "Spain," says Fliedner, "still does not grant 
complete religious liberty, and is probably the only civilized country in which Protestant Christians are 
only tolerated, tolerated alongside the official Roman Church, as one tolerates a necessary evil, but 
which one would prefer to shake off." "We have no more bloody persecutions in Spain-only now and then 
one is whipped or thrown into prison-but the conviction is general that the Roman power of oppression 
shows itself more palpably in Spain than before the war. The Italian Calvino said to me in Lugano as | 
was passing through: 'The only victor in this war is Rome.' A Spaniard expressed it as his conviction that 
the whole war had had the sole purpose of destroying the Protestant Empire. Erzberger had been a 
chosen armament for this purpose." 

"Only a few weeks ago," writes Fliedner, "a Protestant Spaniard was convicted by the Imperial 
Court of not taking off his hat 
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before a procession." In a following number of the "Leaves from Spain" we read: "Open 
doors and many adversaries, with these we can briefly draw the present situation. After 
already in the spring the supreme court in Madrid condemned a man who had not taken off 
his hat before a procession which he could not avoid, in spite of the fact that he had been 
acquitted at first and second instance, in the autumn the chief of the police of Santa Marta 
simply went over to the beating comment because a plain Bible salesman, Felix Vacas, had 
dared to bring the Gospel even into that place. Since fanaticism is still rampant in some 
areas of Extremadura, Vacas had obtained written permission from the governor to travel 
and preach freely throughout the province. Nevertheless, at one o'clock in the morning 
Nevertheless, he was taken out of bed at one o'clock in the morning, imprisoned for two 
hours, and then dragged out of the town by a police officer and eight policemen. When he 
was out in the open he was whipped with rods by the policemen, insulted and slapped by 
their leader, and after he had been robbed of his books and his underclothes, a policeman 
took out a pair of scissors, cut off his hair, beard and eyebrows, and then let him go. Half 
dead, he arrived at Badajoz, where he presented himself to the governor. The governor 
expressed his regret and referred the matter to the examining magistrate. Even a clerical 
newspaper expressed its indignation. That will be the end of the matter. The president of 
the Alianz Evangelica Espanola has himself traveled to Badajoz and has been kindly 
received by the governor; but the culprit is at large. In Madrid a commission visited the 
Minister of the Interior, who took the matter extremely lightly. ... Regrettable as it is, this 
state of affairs is the best means of refuting the assertion, made again and again, that the 
Protestants in Spain can live their faith unhindered. Above all, such maltreatment is a 
blessing for the victim of it himself. Felix Vacas thanks God that he is worthy to suffer pranks 
and imprisonment for the sake of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. His testimony is only the more 
joyful, and all who hear him are powerfully edified." 

The distribution of the Bible to soldiers is also still forbidden in Spain. "On the ships 
at Cadiz," writes Fliedner, "Father Manuel de Vargas distributed hundreds of Gospels [to 
the soldiers sent to Morocco to subjugate and "civilize" the Moors]. Eventually, however, it 
was forbidden by the general because they were "Protestant books. A chaplain would gladly 
have permitted the distribution; he regretted having to forbid it by virtue of his office. 
Tobacco and refreshments may be sent to the soldiers; the comfort of Scripture is not 
permitted. Those who are surprised that this should be possible in a 'Christian' country 
forget that the 'head' of the 
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Christianity in Rome annually condemns the Protestant Bible societies in the most solemn manner, 
and that at the instigation of the Jesuits an edition of the Gospels, which the papal society 'De 
Propaganda Fide' had organized in the Italian language, had to be discontinued, because the success 
was too great. Over 100,000 copies were sold in a short time, and the rulers of the Roman Church 
feared for their influence." 


In spite of all obstacles and clerical hostility, however, according to Fliedner's judgment, the 
evangelical work in Spain "presents in all its parts the picture of fruitful flourishing." "The success," 
he writes, "is not everywhere the same; but even where the fruits do not so catch the eye, the Gospel 
quietly and steadily exerts its souring effect. Shall the patient labor of fifty long years be lost, merely 
because the means are not sufficient to carry it on? We cannot believe it, and we ask God, who has 
already saved us from many a distress, who has so visibly given his blessing to our work, to help us 
also out of this difficult situation. In Germany, a pastor told me that he had once accompanied my 
father to the train station, and when they were talking about the needs of the work, he was struck by 
his confidence. He said: 'That God will help us out of trouble is certain. | am just curious to see how 
He will do it this time.' This curiosity is also extraordinarily strong in me, and | confidently count on 
our friends to satisfy it." 


Although Fliedner's mission was supported by Uniates and the GustavAdolf-Verein, it is 
essentially Reformed and rests on the broadest Unionist foundation. "The Heidelberg Catechism," 
writes Theo. Fliedner, "has been translated into Spanish since 1628 and is doing good service" (in 
teaching confirmation). Fliedner sees great progress in the founding of the "Synod of the Spanish 
Protestant Church, Asamblea de la Iglesia Evangelica Espanola", to which not only the Fliedner 
congregations belong, but also the stations and congregations scattered throughout Spain, which are 
supported by the Reformed in Holland, Switzerland, Scotland and America: Anglicans, Wesleyans, 
Baptists, Darbists, etc. At the meeting of these in Madrid last May, 22 congregations and missions 
were represented. 


In its pure, unadulterated form, as Luther brought it to light again, the Gospel is thus still not 
proclaimed, as to the Italians, so also to the Spaniards. And since the world war has not only dealt a 
heavy blow to Christianity in the eyes of paganism and to Protestantism in the eyes of Catholicism, 
but has also worked into the hands of indifferentism, unionism, liberalism, and the materialistic 
worldliness almost everywhere within Protestantism, in- 
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In the future, as a result of this, the measure of evangelical truth in Spain will probably be 
diminished rather than increased. How long will it be before the day comes when the faithful 
Lutheran Church will also begin its work of blessing in such stock Catholic countries as 
Italy, Portugal, and Spain? F.B. 


Literature. 


Be reconciled to God! A Collection of Confessional Sermons Presented by C. C. Schmidt 
, D. D. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 84 pages 5X7)4- $1.25. 


In the twenty confessions offered here, all of which we have read without exception 
and not without our own edification, the whole quantity and gravity of sins is neither 
diminished nor the full sweet consolation of grace concealed or in any way concealed, as 
it should be in truly evangelical confessions. Rather, both law and gospel come into right 
application everywhere. The sinful heart and life even of Christians is unsparingly exposed. 
And D. Schmidt lets the spring of free, unconditional grace flow unhindered. Clear, rich 
thoughts are offered here without much ornamentation and sought-after art. ny will serve 
our pastors well. F.B 


Why is China so slow to want light? Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
15 Cts. 


In China, the mission was first started by the Romans. The Protestant pioneer was 
Robert Morrison. It was only after seven years of work that he was able to baptize the first 
Chinese in 1814. In 1843 there were 15 Protestant missionaries in China and 6 converted 
Chinese. In 1865 the number of missionaries had increased from 112 and the number of 
Christians to 3132. In 1890 there were 1296 missionaries and 37,287 Christians. In 1907, 
the year of the Jubilee, there were 3445 missionaries in China with 178,254 Christians. In 
1916 there were 6164 missionaries with 312,970 Christians and catechumens. In 1919, on 
the other hand, the Roman Church reported 1372 priests (936 of them Chinese) with 
1,954,693 Christians. All together, then, of the 400,000,000 Chinese, not much more than 
1/2 per cent are Christians. It is therefore necessary to awaken interest for the mission in 
China in our midst as well. For this purpose, the illustrated booklet available to us, as well 
as the corresponding English booklet Our Task in China (both written by our missionary 

E. L. Arndt and published by our missionary authority), are excellently suited. They give 
excellent information about the conditions in China, the idolatry there, Taoism and 
Consucianism, the activities of the Nestorians, the present missions and our work in China 
so far. 

Especially for theologians the following statements, which contradict the so-called 
results of the modern evolutionist-oriented history of religion, might be interesting: "In the 
very first beginnings of Chinese history it becomes clear that the first ancestors of the 
Chinese did not stand by a strangely clear knowledge of the main truths of the Old 
Testament. They had a god, whom they called Shangti (szangdi). They had a high priest, 
the ‘Yellow Emperor’, Hwangti (chwangdi), who alone enjoyed the privilege of offering from 
the ‘altar of heaven’. The sacrifice he offered was an ox without blemish, whose blood was 
poured out at the foot of the altar, and which was then completely burnt." As is 
demonstrably the case in India, so also in China, the more original was not, for instance, 
fetishism and polytheism and demonism, but monotheism-which, of course, in the field of 
the religion of evolution-. 
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theory the deathblow. - It should also be noted that the profit from the sale of these writings, both the 
German and the English, goes into the treasury for our mission to the Gentiles, on which God may 
continue to bestow His blessing. 


Is the Age of Miracles Past? M. S. Sommer. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 5 cts; 
dozen: 36 cts; 100: t2.50. 


This treatise, which we have reviewed for printing, is directed against the strangely widespread 
addiction to miracles in our time, since miracles are almost universally denied. For us, Prof. Sommer 
shows, miracles are no longer necessary, and faith, which is in itself a great miracle, is not produced 
and increased by miracles, but solely by Word and Sacrament. But that God can still work miracles, 
and, wheresoever it pleases him, still works miracles to this day, is, of course, also emphatically 
testified to. This is spoken of as Wyneken did before his rationalistic examiners. Lindemann relates: 
"The unbelieving Konsistorialrat N. N., to whom Wyneken's decided Christianity was well known, had 
chosen the doctrine of miracles in order to put him on his guard and to cause him embarrassment. 
He introduced the examination with the following words: "As is well known, miracles no longer happen 
nowadays. Then he asked Wyneken: "What do you Say to that?" The latter answered without further 
reflection: "God is a God who works miracles every day, and | am surprised that you, Mr. 
Consistorialrat, deny that/" Christians do not deny miracles, but they are not addicted to miracles, 
because they know that miracles are neither necessary for faith nor for salvation. F. B. 


Powers of Darkness. The Indian gods and their worship. By Albert Hibener. With 30 
illustrations. Published by "Schriftwort", Kolberg, Pomerania. 80 pages; 50 Cts. To 
be obtained from Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


The nine chapters of this book are headed as follows: 1. General on the Indian Idolatry. 2. the 
circle of the chief gods. 3. Idolatry is apostasy from God. 4. Idolatry is carnal service. 5. Pagan ideas 
of time and eternity. 6. Development of idolatry into devil-worship. 7. fear of devils. 8. a few words on 
Mohammedan idolatry. 9. Idolatry in all the world, and all the world's Saviour. - A horrible picture it is 
that is sketched out for us in these chapters of Indian paganism, which precisely, like all paganism, 
is at bottom nothing but Satanic and carnal worship hostile to God, whereby, after all, everything in 
man (his reason, his imagination, his religious, aesthetic, and formal-moral dispositions, etc.) is made 
a mockery of the devil and dragged into the muddy abyss. And while modern liberal theology has 
long since become accustomed to assessing paganism, even in its lowest forms, as stages of a 
gradually ever higher striving development of religion, Hiibener offers the right scriptural assessment 
of the same, as it has also ever and ever been advocated in "Lehre und Wehre". 

Paganism, in its most subtle as well as its crudest forms, is not a secret longing and hidden 
desire and weak spiritual striving for God, but a product of the God-hostile, carnal mind of the natural 
man. Hibener writes: "It is often thought that this heathen worship of God is on a low level and is not 
as spiritualized and morally elevated as Christianity, like monotheism; but this is ignorance through 
no fault of their own. The heathen, after all, showed a desire to worship a higher being. . . . Idolatry 
shows a search for God, and with increasing enlightenment and education, the pagans would reach 
a higher level of worship. It was only a process of development, the original was once polytheism, 
and gradually men would come to the realization that there is only one God, and so India would also 
rise of its own accord to the height of Christianity." (37.) 

Of all this, however, the reverse is true. "Yes," writes Hibener, "the 
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every pen, every man, knows that there is one God, who is one, who created all things, who 
is omnipotent, omnipresent, holy, who is the LORD over all things in heaven and on earth." 
(39.) And how do the Gentiles know this? God revealed it to them, Rom. 1:19, 20. And how 
did they come to idolatry? Though they "knew" that there was a God, they did not praise Him 
as one God, etc., Rom. 1:21 ff. "This," says Hiibener, "is God's judgment, the true judgment 
on idolatry. All idolatry is sin, wickedness, enmity against the living God" (i.e., no gradual 
striving upward to God). "There is no seeking after God, but a fleeing from God, contempt of 
God." (40.) "God hath not left himself unwitnessed unto them, ‘that they should seek the Lord, 
whether they might feel him, and find him,' Apost. 17, 27. But wantonly have they robbed 
God of his glory, and turned away from him. Idolatry is not groping and seeking after truth, 
but a rebellion AGAINST truth, a lie against God's own revelation." (41.) 

The evolutionists, of course, claim that polytheism is the original and gradually develops 
into monotheism all by itself. Hilbener, however, shows that also in India the original was not 
polytheism but monotheism. We read: "If we go back to the very oldest times [of India], we 
find in the Weden of the ancient Aryans clear echoes of the lost faith in the one true God. 
Such marks are borne by the god Waruna (the Uranos of the ancient Greeks), under whose 
name the heathen, falling away from God, deified the firmament." (41.) "Here sin some 
ancient hymns adduced from the Wedes) we find in grey Indian antiquity, not, as a modern 
scholar expresses himself, 'the development of an incipient monotheism,’ we find here not the 
germs, but the remains of true monotheism." (42.) "Here sin the songs about Waruna) we 
find unmistakable traces of ancient true revelation of God, remnants of the faith of the Noahic 
forefathers of mankind." (61.) "But it is only the fading echoes of dying harmonies. It is like 
the last faint glow of the waning evening light before the ‘falling’ darkness." (62.) 

Of Mohammedanism, which numbers 60 million adherents in India, Hibener judges: "It 
is a consciously anti-Christian religion, a religion made in open opposition to Christianity, a 
religion whose reason and purpose is the denial of salvation through Christ, the Son of God. 
This cannot be said of Hinduism, and therefore the Mohammedans are opposed to the 
Christian faith as very specially bitter, conscious, and fanatical enemies." (75.) "What has 
been said of Mohammedanism," continues Hubener, "applies also to the idolatry of modern 
(liberal) theology, which degrades Christum to a mere man. This is worse than not knowing 
Christum at all and worshipping wood and stone. Modern theology lies in the sin Against the 
Holy Spirit." (76.) 

The idolatry of India, according to Hiibener, is also not essentially so different in form 
from the idolatry of modern evolutionists. "All the world," he writes, "lives by nature in the 
vortex of idolatry. Everywhere the natural religion of man culminates in a world-glorification 
and self-exaltation of man which excludes and despises the Creator. One has gross and 
subtle idols without number, which cannot see, speak, wrath, and judge. One such chief idol 
of our time is called evolution. A pair of idols it is even. The man is ‘primordial generation’, 
the idol woman 'self-evolution’. From this idol one believes, in defiance of all appearances 
and the history of the whole of nature, the most foolish lying poems. Only to escape the truth: 
‘In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth.' The belief in evolution has devised 
a genealogy and menagerie of slime-worms, cloacal animals, and primordial cottel-beasts, 
which bear a desperate resemblance to the fiends which the Indians procured for their 
worship. Not only the Indians, but also the educated people of our time, make a great deal 
of monkeys - at the expense of man, who is made in God's image, and at the expense of the 
living God and his creative power and wisdom; for one would rather descend from the 
monkey than give glory to God, receive a living soul from his breath, and be made in his 
image. And the evolutionary chronologies of the ‘eternal 
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Matter' make friendly competition to the Indian ages. Here as there one wants to kill the dear God 
with uncounted millions of years. Only one should not think that one has come so gloriously far. It 
has all been there for a long time." (79 f.) 

In the preface the author remarks: May the interest of the Missouri Synod in the heathen 
mission "grow more and more". This booklet is dedicated to this heartfelt wish, which wants to make 
our missionary friends aware of the terrible power of paganism and the great spiritual need of the 
poor Hindus". Where Hibener's book is read, this purpose will be achieved. Incidentally, the fathers 
of our Synod have from the beginning been interested precisely in heathen mission. Cramer was 
active among the Indians, Biinger planned a Chinese mission in St. Louis, and with Lindemann we 
read: "Wyneken was also active for heathen mission even then. In March 1841 S. Rudisill sent 
Friedr. Schmidt 35 dollars for the mission in China or East India. The church members had pledged 
50 dollars, but could not raise it at that time because they earned little or nothing on the canal." In 
China and the East Indies we now have our own missionaries standing. If, therefore, we wish to 
preserve the spirit of our fathers and follow their example, we must with all our might also carry on 
this missionary work of ours. After all, no one can really believe consciously and from the heart in 
the Christian truths that are the only ones that can bring salvation without feeling something of the 
urge to mission to the Gentiles within himself. 

F. B. 

Lights of Home. By Fr. Gillhoff. With pictorial supplements by R. Schafer and O. Rothe. Published 
by Johannes Herrmann, Zwickau, Saxony. 178 pages. Gilt edges tzl.00. To be obtained 
from Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

It is a noble, pious and truly Christian mind that pours itself into beautiful, lovely forms in these 
poems. In their part, they provide proof that even in our dull and religiously frivolous, superficial and 
materialistic times, the light from above is still able to elicit all kinds of fragrant flowers from the 
human heart. The poems deal with parental home, marriage, Advent, Christmas, New Year, 
Passion, Easter, Pentecost, Reformation, home, etc. God grant the Finnish poet many like-minded 
readers who will find here not only beautiful, true thoughts in noble language and melodious rhymes, 
but also a rich inner life: Sentiment, mood, feeling, mind. Since the layout is also excellent, the book 
makes an excellent gift. F. B. 


Friedrich Delitzsch's "The Great Deception" critically examined by Eduard 
King. C. Bertelsmann-Verlag, Gitersloh. 

In his writing "The Great Deception" Friedrich Delitzsch tries to prove that the whole Old 
Testament is a great deception. In doing so, he descends to the role of a vulgar blasphemer, writing, 
for example, whether, when, for example, 1 Kings 11:5 ff. Asthoreth (Venus) and Moloch, to whom 
child sacrifices were offered, were called boscheth (Schandding), the God of the prophetic religion 
"deserves all the more to be called boscheth, that is, a god of shame"! Dr. Kénig now knows how to 
shut the mouth of the conceited Berlin scoffer. Without, however, going further into how he leads 
Delitzsch ad absurdum in detail, we only print here his pronunciation on the basic Darwinian idea 
from which Delitzsch lets himself be guided. Kénig writes: 

"The author of the book 'The Great Deception’ is precisely a follower of the evolutionist 
philosophy of history, which recently wants to seize control over the representation of cultural history. 
In our time there is a widespread theory that finds in history only the supreme stage of the Darwinian 
conception of natural development. The adherents of this theory see in historical life only a struggle 
of men. According to this theory, their striving for security of existence, for dominion over nature or 
over other men, for a brilliant or beautiful endowment of their surroundings, are the sole motives for 
pushing the course of history forward. Even if friends of this conception of history speak of so-called 
imponderables 
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as sources of power of the historical life of peoples, they mean only ideas or ideals that 
originate in the subjective spiritual life of men! According to this theory, then, which holds that 
the process of history springs only from immanent sources of power, this process also 
progresses purely continuously from bottom to top, and this theory denies, with Hegelian 
dialectics, that the idea already unfolds its entire fullness in an appearance within the 
development of history. 

"If of this modern theory of history only a very brief criticism can be given here, yet this 
is to be said. Above all, actual history shows that the steadiness of progress, so often 
asserted, does not form the ruling rule. There are many moments in history when a sudden 
change of course appears to the inquiring eye, and its often surprisingly irregular course is 
enough to make one wonder whether everything in history can really be explained entirely by 
internal causes and immediate impulses. Then, too, the historical verlaus does not represent 
an upward ascent without exception. For, for instance, the oldest monuments of sculpture 
which have been found on the soil of Babylonia, as the products of its earliest class of people 
(the Sumerians), show a surprising fidelity to nature in the 'many-limbed composition’ and 
great delicacy in the individual execution. The Semites, who entered the Sumerian culture 
later, have hardly reached this level of artistic achievement. (Cf. C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, 
Babyloniens Kulturmission einst und jetzt, 1904, p. 19 f.). 

"Further, events also occur in history which cannot be derived from the operation of 
mindless nature or from human calculation. Or was it not so then, when Israel found itself 
wedged between the flood of waters and an overpowering army of the word-breaking 
Pharaoh? Human sagacity saw no way out, and human strength could not build a dam 
through the floods of water. But salvation did not fail after all. On the one hand, the Egyptians 
were kept from catching Israel by a dark gale of clouds in the night, and on the other, a mighty 
east wind (Ex. 14:21) chased apart the waters in the shallower northern part of the Red Sea, 
which at that time still extended northward over Suez, and made a strip of land passable. So, 
even if the forces of nature were used as a means for this salvation, as it is expressly 
mentioned in the biblical documents, i.e. without any search for miracle magnification [!], 
these forces of nature were nevertheless made available at the right moment, so that they 
could be mustered as auxiliary forces against the persecutors of an oppressed people. A 
planned director of events thus came forth at that time, and surely this was all too strange a 
coincidence with the experience which Moses had had at Mount Horeb, and with the 
calamities which had befallen Egypt in recent years! What other reasonable conclusion could 
be drawn from this extraordinary and coherent course of events than this: there is a controller 
of nature, there is a binder of historical events, there is a spirit in the world that pursues a 
plan of history, there is a mighty one who can conquer even the pantheon of the Egyptians, 
there is a living God in heaven? And the people of Israel, with the prophet Moses at their 
head, drew this single logical conclusion from their experiences. The triumphant song of a 
grateful people roared up to heaven as loud as the storm wind that had driven apart the waves 
of water and freed Israel from misery and death (Ex. 15, 1): 'l will catch the Eternal, for he is 
very great; he threw the horse and its rider into the sea’. 

"Finally, however, the judicial function of world history also forces itself upon the 
observer of its course. For how often does it appear to our eyes that where the extinction of 
the national sense and the sickness of social conditions and the decay of morals have 
reached a low point, a power is already standing by - often in the far distance - to step out as 
the guardian of indispensable goods of the human race and to intervene in the course of 
events as the avenger of its unsanctified ideals! Who does not think, for example, of Nineveh 
and the Medes and Babylonians (606) or of Babylon and the Persians (539) or of Rome and 
the Teutons? But when we observe this action of the punishing Nemesis in history, then it 
imposes itself involuntarily on the contemplating spirit like a premonition that the law of the 
Ver- 
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The first is that a higher order of things sees to it that there is no lack of an executor of its judgments. 

"But in no people's history has this observation forced itself more upon the moral conscience 
than in the history of Israel. For as often as this people, which had been bound to gratitude by 
undeniable acts of salvation from a superhuman sphere, allowed the first brightly burning embers 
of gratitude to burn down, it was also afflicted again and again by misfortune, and this was applied 
by the leading spirits of this people, appreciating the swell of history from the moral standpoint and 
anticipating Schiller's sentence: This misfortune was attributed by the leading spirits of this people, 
by appreciating the waves of history from the moral point of view and by anticipating Schiller's 
sentence: 'World history is the world judgment,' to the judicial action of history, to the operation of 
God's punitive justice. - Delitzsch touches nothing of all this in his book. He simply makes the 
premise that there could not have been an actual intervention of the Deity in the history of Abraham 
and his true descendants." (42 ff.) He who, like Delitzsch, brings the idea of evolution to the Bible 
and takes it seriously, can only turn everything upside down and rummage in the Bible like the wild 
boar in the vegetable garden. F.B. 


System of Christian Doctrine. By Hans Hinrich Wendt, Professor of Theology at Jena. Second, 
revised edition. Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, Gottingen. 1920. 659 pages. 

As a reason for the first publication of his work, the author gave his doctrine of principles in 
1906. In the previous systems, the principles that were correct and necessary for a systematic 
presentation of Christian doctrine had not yet been clearly established and systematically 
implemented. He hoped to prove by his expositions "that the observance of these principles would 
really be able to give to the Christian system of doctrine a greater coherence, transparency, and 
scientificity." (p. Ill) Wendt's doctrine of principles (pp. 21-84) must therefore be the decisive 
moment in judging this work. For the new edition, a change of position on the part of the author 
should be noted in this section. Whereas in the first edition he had excluded a general discussion 
of religion and religions as not necessary to the systematic exposition of specifically Christian 
doctrine, he has included such in the second edition at the very beginning, and has added at the 
end still another special chapter, "Judgments on Christianity as a Whole" (Essence of Christianity, 
pp. 637-640, Religious Perfection of Christianity, pp. 640-647, and Truth of Christianity, pp. 648- 
652). He justifies his change of opinion on the ground that in a systematic exposition of Christian 
doctrine, besides the development of the contents of that doctrine, a summary judgment must be 
rendered as to its truth, so also as to its religious value, that is, as to the rank of Christianity as a 
religion among religions. However, the exponent of Christian doctrine must pass judgment on all 
non-Christian teachers. Next to the Christian doctrine belongs not only the old, good custom, but 
also the antithesis, based on direct demands of Scripture (2 Tim. 3, 16. 17; Tit. 1, 9). This judgment 
of the non-Christian is factually and formally a condemnation of it. The treatment of Christianity as 
a religious phenomenon among many others is a philosophoumenon, not a theologoumenon. 
Christianity is exclusive by its very nature, Apost. 4, 12; 1 Tim. 2,5; Eph. 4,3-6. The concept of a 
general religion, of which Christianity represents a peculiar, perhaps the highest development, is 
based on a non-Christian view. Christian doctrine must regard and treat all that is not Christian, 
which appears under the name of religion, as an aberration and negation, but not as consubstantial 
with itself. The present work is completely averse to this view. 

The author's working method is determined by his "scientific" interest. He holds this view: 
"Christianity as a whole could not continue to exist if the view belonging to it could not also be 
scientifically equipped and scientifically justified vis-a-vis different world views." (p. 6.) "To scientific 
cognition belongs an unbiased criticism of all thoughts brought along, ideas handed down, and 
impressions newly acquired. By this it differs from the superficial 
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..and the mere assertion of truth based on authority... Scientific criticism must proceed from 

doubt." (p. 7.) This position not only involves the fatal self-deception which lies in the usus 
magisterialis of human reason in the case of objects outside the sphere of human reason, but 
it also contradicts the present facts of history. Christianity has not only existed without the 
specifically scientific foundation of modern times, but will continue to exist without it. It is 
founded on a transcendental authority, and in order to accept it as a priori true, it demands 
faithful apprehension instead of critical research and musing. For the method of Christian 
doctrinal exposition such sayings as Jer. 23, 25-40 (especially v. 28 and 35); 1 Pet. 4, 11; 2 
Cor. 10, 5 are authoritative. 

Against the now popular and even demanded as necessary demarcation of dogmatics 
as the doctrine of faith from ethics as the doctrine of morals, Wendt puts this correct thought: 
"This demarcation of the two doctrinal areas is problematic, even though Christian action also 
belongs to the objects of Christian faith. The Christian's ideas about what he should do as a 
Christian and become by such doing are religious ideas of faith, essential members of the 
Christian view of faith, which regards the whole world and especially man in the light of the 
Christian knowledge of God." Only it should be emphasized here still more that pure Christian 
knowledge of a truth of faith without practical utilization of the knowledge, according to Gal. 5, 
6; 6, 15; Jam. 1, 22 ff. is not a Christian product at all, and that the same is true, according to 
Joh. 15, 5; Rom. 8, 9, etc., also of any supposed moral doing without Christian faith, should 
also have been noticed. Of the Christian religion applies what Rudelbach said of theology: it 
is practical through and through, in its beginning, means, and references. In the case of most 
modern theologians, who do not merely wish to distinguish the Christian doctrine of morals 
from the Christian doctrine of faith, but to separate them, there is a questionable interest, 
which, however, is very old, but in this particular connection and in its modern version is 
probably due to Alb. Ritschl. It is argued thus: "In dogmatics, the point of view of the 
conditionality of all salvation for men through God's works of grace must prevail; in ethics, the 
point of view of man's free self-activity in the process of salvation must prevail." Thus the 
attempted vivisection of the corpus doctrinae Christianum is really an amputation: the moral 
activity in the Christian is detached from his vital nerve. What then is the believer at any point 
in the way of salvation without the impelling and purifying power of grace? And though 
Scripture teaches a synergism of the converted man with the indwelling Holy Spirit, where 
does it give even a faint intimation of the presence in the process of salvation of an element 
worthy to be called "free self-activity of man"? Wendt notes this thought underlying the divorce 
between dogmatics and ethics; but does not oppose it; he only does not consider it applicable: 
"Both points of view can have validity side by side for one and the same Christian 
consciousness without contradiction." (p. 11 f.) 

In order to immediately note a second attempt at separation, Wendt has expressed 
thoughts worth taking to heart about the relationship of apologetics to dogmatics and ethics. 
Nowadays one imagines the dogmatic and ethical doctrinal system as a sovereign magnitude 
that stands, unconcerned about the world of thoughts of mankind that surrounds it, as a fact 
that has become historical and fixed by the church. Apologetic reflection must now concern 
itself with this finished greatness in order to demonstrate its truth and its value. Wendt does 
not want apologetics to be placed before or after the Christian doctrinal system; rather, he 
advocates a direct link between the dogmatic-ethical presentation of doctrine and the 
substantiation of the truth of the doctrine presented. (p. 81 f.) Experienced dogmatists have 
long followed this way, which is, after all, the only proper one. In the exposition of Christian 
doctrine, definition of the doctrinal point, reasoning, and proving it, must constantly interlock, 
whether this be done in a dogmatic digression, in a sermon, or otherwise. This was also the 
tried and true way of the older Lutheran dogmatists. We recall, for example, Quenstedt's 
chapters entitled "Bebaiosis" and "Fontes Solutionum." But Wendt's justification of his 
intrinsically correct 
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Anschauung is not flawless, especially when he urges against the trailing of apologetics behind 
dogmatics: "Then the interest in the truth of this doctrinal system remains unsatisfied until the 
conclusion of its exposition. It is at least not scientifically satisfied." This instance can be urged not 
only against the arrangement of the subject-matter, but also against the subject-matter itself; indeed, 
with our modern scientifically prejudiced people the cause of their being unsatisfied probably derives 
exclusively from the quality of the subject-matter. There is no "scientific" remedy for this. 

The whole abomination of desolation which "scientific" theology must constantly wreak in the 
sanctuary of Christian doctrine is rolled up in the chapter on the norm of knowledge of Christianity. 
The modern "scientific" process in dogmatics proceeds in two acts: "From the scientific standpoint 
it is first to be independently ascertained what conceptions are genuinely Christian find, and then 
the truth of these Christian conceptions is to be impartially examined." (P. 39.) "The doctrine of the 
normative authority of the inspired "Holy Scriptures" did not originally grow out of the soil of 
Christianity. It originated in Judaism of the last pre-Christian centuries." (P. 40.) "In JEsu's position 
on the Scriptures this two things are equally admirable: that, on the one hand, while fully realizing 
the superiority of his knowledge of God over that of the Old Testament, he did not after all disparage 
the Old Testament as a whole; and that, on the other hand, while acknowledging the revelation 
given in the Old Testament, he did not after all endeavor to make the harmony of his preaching with 
the Old Testament Scriptures appear greater than it really was." "Such a clear and true position on 
the Old Testament as JEsus had had, such an understanding of the historical relation of 
development of the new gospel to the old revelation, of the necessity of connection with the old and 
at the same time of progress beyond it, we do not find again in apostolic and post-apostolic 
Christianity." (P. 41.) Yea, because of Joh. 8, 31. The characteristic of genuine discipleship here 
noted, namely, not eclecticism toward Scripture, but believing attachment to the same, was JEsu's 
own position, Joh. 10, 35; 5, 39. Rejected by Wendt, with obligatory reference from Buxtorf's 
nonsense of the inspiration of the Hebrew vowel-signs, that parade-horse of modern "scientific" 
theology, is a process of inspiration which consisted in an impulsus ad scribendum and in a suggestio 
rerum ac verborum. "An inspiration of this kind is to be called a mechanical one. For human writers 
did not participate with their conscious mental activity in the composition of the sacred writings." 
This is the popular way in which "scientific" theology dismisses the ancient scriptural doctrine of 
inspiration: the sacred writers are imagined as insensate automatons or rapturous ecstatics in order 
to describe the sixteenth-century doctrine of the inspiration of Scripture. Factual this description is 
not; it ignores what the old dogmatists said of the condescensio or accommodatio Spiritus Sancti in 
the inspirational process and about 1 Pet. 1, 10.11. But the academic youth in the theological 
lecture-rooms are taught by this cosy description of a fictitious process the intended bias against all 
that calls itself inspiration, verbal inspiration, etc. Probatum est. Although Wendt has given the 
suspension of conscious mental activity as the reason for his rejection of "mechanical" inspiration, 
he continues: "The question sometimes considered, whether the consciousness of the organs of 
inspiration was suspended or preserved and increased during inspiration, is therefore essentially 
irrelevant, because the conscious mental activity of these organs is said to have had neither a 
promoting nor a disturbing effect on the production of the writings. Therefore, any historical and 
psychological explanation of the biblical writings as a whole and in detail, by analogy with our 
understanding of other literature, is excluded by this doctrine of inspiration. And with it is asserted 
the absolute inerrancy of the contents of Scripture. Thus, with its validity, one possesses not only a 
supreme standard for the knowledge of what is genuinely Christian, but at the same time a 
guarantee of the truth of this genuinely Christian. Holy Scripture is the real 'revelation,' in which God 
Himself has offered to man a perfect knowledge of the Divine." (P. 45.) This is spoken with thankful 
candor, and it is now understood that the 
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The dispute is not about the mode of inspiration, but about inspiration in general, indeed 
about divine revelation by way of Scripture. There is a divine miracle and mystery here, 
therefore science turns away from it with its superior quod non. And so it does before the 
great mystery of the incarnation of God in Christ. But he who believes this latter mystery, 
namely, that the whole fullness of the Godhead has entered into the sarx of a true man, will 
regard the miracle which God's Spirit really spoke through men as a lesser difficulty for 
human comprehension. 

There is much more to be said about this work, which, in spite of the contradictions it 
arouses, always keeps the reader's attention focused on the essentials, and is also rich in 
references to promote further study and special studies, etc., but this report has already 
become very long. As a Lutheran, one cannot help but have an impression when looking 
over the whole: The Protestant theology of Germany, and of the rest of the world dominated 
by that theology, has reintroduced the two idols which Luther put out of the Christian Church, 
and, in spite of its pretended progressiveness, swears again by the old oracles of a medieval 
after-theology, St. Aristotle and St. Pelagius. The fundamental principles of the Reformation, 
the Scriptural principle and the principle of the grace of salvation, have been abandoned by 
modern scientific theology, and so this theology, with all its literary diligence and its thorough 
researches, is after all only rendering prefatory services to the reintroduction of paganism 
and Catholicism into the Christian Church. D. 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


I. America. 


From Synod. The conference of professors prescribed by the Synod was assembled 
this year at La Grange, Ill, from the 5th to the 7th of July. In the discussion of the curricula, 
the necessity of bilingualism in our ministry was emphasized and generally recognized, once 
in view of the linguistic conditions in the congregations, the proper service of which by public 
preaching and by private pastoral care in the great majority of the congregations required 
the bilingualism of the pastor. But even in the case that the pastor has to use only the English 
language officially, he should still be able to speak German, in order to be able to use the 
Lutheran literature available in the German language (Luther's works, the literature of our 
Synod) for preaching and official work in general. We became aware anew of the difficulty 
of using two living languages side by side without offensive mixing of idioms. But we were 
also unanimously convinced that both - teacher and student - must look not to their personal 
convenience, but to the needs of the Church. F. P. 

About travel preaching, the report of the Southeastern District of the Wisconsin Synod 
states, among other things: "Travel preaching is to be missionary work. It should not merely 
aim at gathering scattered brethren into congregations and at winning back former brethren, 
but should in general target people who are unchurched, regardless of whether they are of 
German or other nationality. The Synod must pay more attention to non-Germans than in 
previous years. 
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direct. In traveling preaching, one should always keep strictly in mind the one goal of all Christian 
mission, namely, to save souls. Mere multiplication of the synod by one congregation must never be 
the goal. Where a mission field can be more easily and better supplied by another synod, one should 
be gladly willing to leave the field to that synod. In the immediate vicinity of an existing congregation 
or congregations, the Traveling Preaching Commission should never independently undertake 
missionary work. If it finds that special mission work should be done in an area, it should call it to the 
attention of the neighboring church or churches. It should offer to assist in the work. In cases where 
the churches cannot be won over and the work is not being done by them, the commission should 
go ahead on its own. Where the situation is such that the great distance makes it impossible for the 
little ones to attend a Christian school, care should be taken first of all that an efficient Christian 
school is established in the area concerned. Such schools should be established and maintained by 
the neighboring congregations and, if necessary, with the assistance of the synod or synods. " 
F. P. 

Statistics and Missionary Work. Our government is industrious in collecting and publishing 
statistical material which may also give us hints for our missionary work. With regard to the population 
of the city of New York, the latest report from Washington is as follows: "The foreign-born white 
population, according to the last census, is 76.4 per cent of the total population, which amounts to 
5,620,048 persons, as against 78.6 per cent of 4,766,883 persons in 1910. It includes 1,991,547 
immigrants and 2,393,982 native-born with one or two immigrant parents. The origin of these foreign- 
born is distributed mainly among the following countries: Russia, 985,702; Italy, 802,946; Ireland, 
616,627; Germany, 584,838; Austria, 431,397; England, 136,605; Hungary, 123, 175. Accordingly, 
in 1920, there were 1,016,235 Germans living in Greater New York, not including the German- 
speaking Swiss." A portion of this immigrant population is already found in church connection. But 
according to reliable news, there are tens of thousands in the city of New York in particular who, 
when questioned, count themselves as belonging to the Lutheran Church, but who have not yet been 
reached by our missionary work. The blessed Fr. Sieker once wrote to us something like this: "If you 
would give us fifty candidates for the city of New York this year, they would all find plenty of work." 
To this end we Lutherans, who by God's grace have the pure Gospel, are also debtors not merely to 
those who originally spoke the German language. We are debtors to the Jews and Greeks through 
the medium of all languages. FeP: 

Will Rome drive Protestantism out of the world? The Roman Freeman's Journal, a few 
years ago, pointing to the spread of liberalism among the Presbyterians, wrote: "There is nothing in 
Protestantism itself to stay the work of destruction." In recent times we have heard similar remarks 
from the Roman camp still more frequently. A twofold remark is in order. First of all, there is still a 
true Protestantism, which, like Luther, relies on God's Word and on the doctrine of man and works 
as opposed to Rome's doctrine of works. 
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Gospel of grace. And this Protestantism does not carry the germ of destruction, but the 
mighty and freshly bubbling fountain of spiritual and eternal life. Secondly: Even liberal 
Protestantism, which has this in common with Rome, that it sets aside Holy Scripture and 
Christ's vicarious satisfaction, will hardly disappear from the scene altogether before Rome. 
If liberal Protestantism does not understand the fraud business in the matzo that Rome 
does, it does use a number of pious phrases that have great traction with the fattening of 
the people. Though some "liberal" Protestants always fall prey to Rome, there is no prospect 
of the great mass of liberal Protestantism moving into the Roman camp. Liberal Protestants 
prefer to stand on their own human egos rather than submit to the human egos of the Pope. 
And you can't blame them for that when it's a choice between two human selves. The Pope's 
human ego has earned a bad reputation in the world. - By the way, it was interesting to us 
to learn again recently that Rome is paying special attention to the so-called Missourians. A 
Jesuit who has been in America for years, reading Missourian writings with special 
permission from his superiors, reports that he has found the Missourians best equipped 
against Rome. In the city of St. Louis, Rome is at present working with great energy on the 
extension of her educational institutions. But we need not fear so long as we have the pure 
Gospel and Christ on our side. Ese: 

Why can't the Christian religion be outdone by "advancing civilization"? In daily 
newspapers that advocate religion in passing, we find the words of James Freeman Clarke: 
"Christianity alone, of all human religions, possesses the power of keeping abreast with 
the advancing civilization of the world. " ." This is true, but with one addition. Christianity 
keeps equal pace with the advancing civilization of the world in the way that it is always 
somewhat ahead of civilization. In still other words, Christianity accompanies civilization in 
such a way that it is always correcting civilization. The civilization of the world, in so far as it 
is concerned with religion, teaches law. It promises man a better hereafter, if there is such 
athing, "on good behavior," "on trying to keep the commandments." The Christian religion 
intervenes to correct this and teaches that all who deal with the works of the law are under 
the curse, Gal. 3:10. On the other hand, it points the world, civilized and uncivilized, to the 
crucified Christ, who redeemed us men from the curse of the law, because he became a 
curse for us, Gal. 3:13. This relationship of Christianity to civilization has its reason in the 
fact that Christianity does not belong to the "human religions" at all, but is the only God- 
made religion. Therefore the admonition of the apostle Paul Col. 2, 8: "See to it that no one 
deprives you through philosophy and loose seduction according to the doctrine of men and 
the statutes of the world, and not according to Christ 

Ford and the Jews. From Ford's International Jew we have the fourth 
"Aspects of Jewish Power in the United States." There is some truth in the booklet. But the 
flaw in the presentation is the 
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One-sidedness. The international Jews are accused of being "setters" in the sense that they 
themselves do not create values, but financially exploit the values created by others. That the 
international Jew has a special skill in this cannot be denied. But it must be added that the 
representatives of the Anglo-Saxon race, which is compared with the Jewish race, have also 
developed a considerable skill in the financial exploitation of the labor of others. - The international 
Jews are further accused of believing themselves to be God's "chosen people,” of propagandizing in 
this sense, and of claiming a dominant position in the world. This cannot be denied either. In the Zionist 
movement Orthodox and Reform Jews find themselves together. But Ford - or the man who writes for 
Ford - claims for the Anglo-Saxon-Celtic race the position of rulership which he does not grant to the 
Jews: "They are the ruling people, chosen throughout the centuries to master the world." - The 
international Jew, is another charge, is a revolutionary. That is certainly true, as recent history proves. 
But recent history equally proves that representatives of the Anglo-Saxon-Celtic race in particular 
have made common cause with the Jews to foment revolution in Germany and so win the war. - About 
the profession of the Jews in the world it is said: "They are now without a mission of blessing." This 
also needs some qualification. The international Jew, or the Jewish people in their dispersion among 
all nations, has the calling to warn all nations against despising the Gospel of Christ crucified. May the 
nations take this calling of the Jewish people to heart! At the same time, as we know from Scripture, 
God has this in mind in scattering the Jews among the nations, that the Jews may be provoked to 
believe the gospel by the example of the Christians, not to believe the "Anglo-Saxon religion,” as 
Ford's writing indicates. Even the plagues with which they plague one another are intended to cause 
both parts, Jews and Gentiles, to repent, because it is yet the time of grace. F.P. 

A "scientific" remedy for death. From Philadelphia it is reported: "The well-known biologist 
Arthur Dougherty Rees said in a lecture that his doctrine of life could be summed up in the sentence: 
‘Fear nothing and live forever.' The life span of a human being is not bound to any time, he said, and 
the assumed length of seventy years lacks any scientific justification. This rule is only true if man 
submits to it and accepts it believingly. Neither an insertion of monkey glands nor other "inferior' 
operations were necessary to prolong life, he said. "Death,' said the lecturer, ‘is a matter of the 
psychology and mentality of each individual, and is nothing but the consequence of the fear of passing 
away.' We have been taught from childhood that we must die between the ages of fifty and seventy. 
We believe this and arrange our whole life to be called away by death at that age. As we think, so we 
are. To preserve our life, we must for the time being overcome all inclinations which destroy life." As 
is well known, we human beings, because of the nature of our "mentality," can only ever make progress 
in the field of natural science by 
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The only way to make a statement is vis-a-vis existing and established experience or 
observation. Now, since the experience and observation hitherto made agrees with the 
statement of Scripture that death has penetrated to all men, it is scientifically certain that 
Rees' biological statement cannot be subsumed under the term "science," but is a product of 
the "bold sailor's imagination." Very naive is the prescription, "Fear nothing,” and, "To 
preserve our life, we must for the time being overcome all inclinations which destroy life." 
Indeed, it is experientially certain that man fears because he is a sinner, has an evil 
conscience before God, and destroys his life by sinning. How would it be if Arthur Dougherty 
Rees, by means of biology, told us a means by which man could remove from his ego all 
inclinations to sin? Since there is no such remedy - again, experientially - Rees’ biological or 
psychological advice will no more save mankind from death than will the insertion of monkey 
glands or the mixture of salt and goat's blood that Dr. Loeb of Chicago sold some years ago 
to the people who are not becoming all. F.P. 


Il. Abroad. 


Praeses M. Willkomm reports from Berlin in the "Freikirche": "God has opened a wide 
door for our Berlin congregation. In the north of the capital, in the working class district, they 
started a mission almost a year ago. Preaching services are held there every Sunday evening 
and one evening a week, and they are quite well attended. The undersigned was able to 
attend one of these weekly services and was pleased to see how well attended it was and 
how attentively the listeners listened to the words of the preacher, Fr. Heinrich Stallmann, 
who told them about the true home of the children of God on the basis of John 14:1-6 and 
showed them how certain this home is to us, how beautiful it is and how one can get there. 
The large auditorium of the Lessing-Gymnasium on PankstraBe, where the service took 
place, was almost full; there may have been about 300 to 350 people there. With those who 
want to be accepted into the congregation, a catechism discussion usually takes place after 
the end of the weekly service. In addition, regular weekly services are held in two places in 
Greater Berlin, namely in Mariendorf, where many members of the congregation live, in the 
auditorium of the Lyceum, and in Neukdlln in the auditorium of a parochial school. The main 
Sunday services of the Berlin congregation are still held every Sunday morning at 10-1/4 
o'clock in the Old Paul Gerhardt Church in Schéneberg, HauptstraBe 47." God grant grace to 
our brethren that they may take right advantage of the opportunities offered them! F. 
P. 


Planitz-Zwickau in Saxony. From this region the "Free Church" reports: "In the district 
of our Planitz-Zwickau congregation we have recently started two new preaching places. On 
July 4, preaching services were held for the first time in Oberhohndorf, and on July 5 in 
NiederhaBlau; both were attended by about fifty to sixty persons each. Father Petersen from 
Canarsie, N. Y., who is undertaking the mission work in Zwickau and the surrounding area 
on behalf of our Inner Mission Committee. 
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has, to our joy, arrived in Germany. His solemn inauguration is to take place, God willing, on the 9th 
Sunday after Trinity, August 13, in our church in Planitz." 

Alsace. The "Alsatian Lutheran" reports: On Whit Monday many members of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Free Church traveled from all regions and places in Alsace to the beautiful mountain resort 
in the High Vosges, Aubure, formerly Altweier, in order to consecrate the Sanitarium acquired by the 
Evangelical Lutheran Charity Society of Strasbourg, an association of Lutheran Christians, to the 
service of suffering neighbors. The dear Christians, young and old, arrived early in Rappoltsweiler, 
from where they made the ascent to the 900 meter high Aubure, partly on foot, partly by car. May our 
house become a true Bethel for many, so that they may not only find health of the body, but above all 
full recovery of the soul and assurance of the forgiveness of sins through the blood and merit of Jesus 
Christ! Pastors Scherf and Martin Strafen preached. EssP: 

A reflection on the five main churches of Hamburg. In a daily newspaper of St. Louis we 
find the following reflection by Dr. Hasselmann, the syndic of the Hamburg-America Line: "Every 
evening, when | look out from my desk at the silhouette of the city, | rejoice in the proud upward striving 
of the towers of our five main churches. above the grey sea of houses, above the green ring of trees: 
a sursum corda. Today as yesterday. Unbowed by the burdening heaviness, strong will to new action. 
Lost the past, disgraced the present, threatened the future - and yet a reaching up to purer heights 
above the murky, fog-shrouded earth's atmosphere. In the hurrying hustle and bustle of the day, a 
resting point of eternity, a sign of a being that transcends time. And they, which in French times had to 
serve as stables and haystacks, our dear main churches, they are doubly valuable to us, because they 
remind us that even out of boundless misery a rebuilding is possible to him who is firm of will." The last 
words, which promise a restoration to "him who is of a firm will," are saddening. They give the reason 
why the people of Hamburg attend their "dear principal churches," which are "doubly precious" to them, 
so sparingly. For it is precisely in the main churches of Hamburg that at the present time not God's 
word and God's power, but man's word and man's power are preached. This was different in earlier 
centuries and to some extent even in the last century. Eleven years ago, when the writer of these lines 
saw the picture of the valiant KreuBler next to the pulpit in one of the main churches, he asked the 
leader, an old man, whether he had known the man whom the picture represented. Answer, "Yes, the 
man confirmed me; he was a splendid man." Question, "How was church attendance then?" Answer, 
"Very well." The further question, how was church attendance now, elicited only a shrug of the 
shoulders. The newspapers recently brought the news that in Hamburg they were considering renting 
or selling the most stately of the main churches, the Nikolaikirche, because it was superfluous in view 
of the poor church attendance. It was also reported that Rome wanted to acquire St. Nikolai. If we are 
not mistaken, it was Hamburg's 
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Prof. Hoppe, who gave the means of filling empty churches, namely, by preaching the gospel 
of Christ crucified for the sins of the world. FP: 

Recently the following notice about Luther's wedding ring went through American 
newspapers: "According to a newspaper advertisement, Luther's wedding ring is currently for 
sale in a Berlin shop. On June 13, 1525, Martin Luther married Katharina von Bora in 
Wittenberg, and the ring, which at that time, nearly four hundred years ago, Melanchthon, who 
married the couple in the castle church at Wittenberg, put on the bride's finger, is said to have 
passed from generation to generation among Luther's descendants, according to credentials." 
As the marriage of Luther by Melanchthon is an invention-Melanchthon had misgivings about 
Luther's marriage, as appears from his letter to Camerarius written in Greek (Corpus Ref. I, 
753 sqq.)-so also Wohl will have some other relation to the marriage ring mentioned. 
Subsequently we also read, also in an American newspaper, the following correction: "Recently 
the notice went through German and foreign newspapers that Martin Luther's wedding ring is 
offered for sale in Berlin. The Hamburger Tageblatt learns: "At Luther's marriage, wedding 
rings were not used at all, because Luther wanted to carry out his marriage quickly and without 
the foreknowledge of others. [Is not quite accurate. At Luther's marriage in his own home, 
Bugenhagen, Jonas, Luke Cranach and wife, and Dr. Apel, a lawyer, were present. (Cf. Késtlin, 
Martin Luther |, 770.) The public wedding celebration with churchgoing, to which Luther invited 
friends from out of town, also his parents, took place on June 27]. However, a ring has been 
preserved, which Luther, according to the inscription - D. Martino Luthero Catharina von Boren 
13 June 1525 - received from his wife in memory of the day. This ring was later duplicated in 
copies. The copy offered by a Berlin shop is obviously such a copy. The ring bears the image 
of the crucified and his instruments of torture, in keeping with the spirit of Luther, who also 
wanted to conclude and conduct his marriage in the name of the crucified Saviour. In addition, 
there is - in the museum at Brunswick - a double ring, consisting of two interlocking rings, one 
of which contains a diamond with the initial letters of Luther's name (M. L. D.), the other a ruby 
with the name of his wife (K. v. B.). This precious double ring was probably the gift of a friend 
to Luther or, as others assume, to his wife. The ring, which Luther wore daily, and with which 
he used to seal his letters, had on the stone inserted in it the well-known symbolic signs, a 
White Rose surrounded by sky-blue field and golden hoops, in the center of which is a red 
heart with a black cross." By the way, what Luther writes about the harm of papal celibacy and 
about the blessing of the married state for church and state is so Christianly instructive and at 
the same time so worldly wise that Luther's worldly calling is also clear from it. As Luther was 
appointed by God to be a teacher of the Gospel for the whole world, so he was appointed to 
be a knowledgeable advisor to people of all classes. Not only the theologians, but also the 
statesmen commit folly if they do not read Luther. F. P. 
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A daughter of Zezschwitz became a Catholic. The "Alsatian Lutheran" reports: "The 
departure of the deaconess Gertrud v. Zezschwitz from the Lutheran Church caused a stir. She is the 
daughter of the well-known Erlangen theologian v. Zezschwitz, entered the Lutheran deaconess house 
of Neuendettelsau at an early age, to which she rendered valuable service as a teacher in the mother 
house and in Nuremberg, and was finally in the Lutheran deaconess institute at Marienberg Monastery 
near Brunswick. And now at a ripe old age, in her fifties, she became a Catholic. Why did she take this 
step? In her writing "Why Catholic?" she tries to justify it. She forgets to refer to the Holy Scriptures. 
Christ's word, the Holy Scripture, has been completely lost to her through her dealings with the 
Romans. She appeals only, in true Roman fashion, to the Church. .... Not the least to blame for her 
apostasy is also the disunity and disorder in the Lutheran national churches. When the "Allgemeine 
Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung" writes: "Certainly, even in the Lutheran Church there is much false teaching 
by individual preachers, but the right doctrine rightly exists, and the church government, etc., fights 
against it," then a large question mark must be put against it. We say: If she had perhaps become 
acquainted with a truly Lutheran church, in which doctrinal discipline is practiced and spiritual life 
prevails - in the Brunswick Regional Church she will have found quite little of all this in the end - then 
she might also have overcome the Roman temptations sooner." 

Rome is concerned about the "holy places". The Associated Press reports from London: "A 
new agreement has been reached between Great Britain, France and Belgium on the various 
mandates for the former German colonies. The said Powers will submit to the League of Nations 
Council the draft of their agreement for the territories in Class A and B. Reportedly, the mandate 
agreements have been revised in a manner to meet the wishes communicated by the United States. 
One issue reportedly remains undecided. That is a restriction on the activities of missionaries in French 
mandated areas. The French demand sufficient schich against political propaganda by missionaries. 
The incident in Syria last spring involving Charles R. Crane of Chicago has only strengthened the 
French Government's resolve to demand effective security measures in this direction. It also seems 
doubtful whether any understanding will be reached at this session of the Council of the League of 
Nations on the mandates in Palestine and Syria. The existing conflict of various elements in those 
countries is so profound that negotiations on this matter will take a long time. Both the Vatican and the 
French Government lay claim to the "holy places" in Palestine, and thus stand in sharp opposition to 
the claims of the Zionists on the one hand and the Arabs on the other. The Vatican will be represented 
at the negotiations by the Italian Government. It is pointed out that this is the first time since 1871 that 
the Italian Government has safeguarded the interests of the Holy See in any matter." Our main interest 
here is that the Vatican should express such concern for the "Holy Places". But this is in line with the 
manner of Rome, which once caused the mischief of the Crusades. Rome wants to be "sacred" with 
"holy 
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ligen Statten" parade, after it has thrown away and cursed the center of the Christian religion, 
the gospel. F.P. 

Rome and celibacy again. The following is reported from Rome on July 20: "The local 
newspaper Epoca brings the sensational news that a large number of Catholic clergy, in a 
memorandum co-signed by various bishops, have urgently requested the Pope to ‘free them 
from the impossible implementation of ecclesiastical celibacy. The clergy is fighting 
desperately against a martyrdom that is worse than death'. The Epoca states that the 
memorandum concludes with the words, ‘Purity of life, the highest aim of the Church, is 
achieved by the free development of human nature, not by coercion and the establishment of 
laws against nature." The latter is true, the former is not. Purity of life has a source other than 
the "free development of human nature." F.P. 

Non-political matters connected with the war against Germany. A St. Louis daily 
newspaper reflects on the "punitive justice" that has befallen the man who, more than others, 
sparked the world war against Germany and kept it going. The man in question is the British 
newspaper editor Northcliffe. The paper calls him "the father of organized lies" and adds, 
among other things, that "Northcliffe, by his press, did more to foment hatred and unleash the 
world war than any other single factor. By his incessant attacks and the lies he always told 
[about the atrocities allegedly committed by the Germans] he succeeded in portraying 
Germany in the public opinion of the world as a criminal nation which must be suppressed by 
the cooperation of all." In order not to judge and condemn one-sidedly, and not to make 
ourselves out to be innocent and righteous, we must accept the fact that Northcliffe could not 
have become "the father of organized lies" if he had not found all-round support in doing so. 
As far as we Americans in particular are concerned, we knew in part, and could know in part, 
that the "German atrocities" were based on fiction, because the official American reports (the 
consular reports from Belgium and the two-time report of the Surgeon General of our army, Dr. 
Gorgas) stated that after close investigation not a single case of "German atrocities" could be 
verified. Nevertheless, not only the political press spoke almost universally, but also a large 
part of the ecclesiastical press, of "German Huns". The latter is also true with respect to a part 
of the American Lutheran press, and with respect to the sectarian press to such periodicals as 
the Princeton Review. Also 
a part of the ecclesiastical press continues to this day to place itself at the disposal of the 
"father of organized falsehood." Quite recently it was reported that the yearbook of a branch of 
the Y. M. C. A. brings a picture of a boy on a shooting range with the caption, "Getting in 
Trim for the Hun." All this we should remember in judging and condemning "the British 
newspaper pasha who is now dying." 

F. P. 
The German President and Goethe. The following is reported from Berlin: "Reich 
President Ebert answered a welcoming speech in the 
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Frankfurter Gesellschaft fur Handel, Industrie und Wissenschaft (Frankfurt Society for Trade, Industry 
and Science) with longer remarks in which he emphasized the connection of Goethe's personality and 
work with German national life and described Goethe as one of the greatest sons of the German people 
and as a symbol of what the German people themselves understand by German being and what the 
world should understand by it. After what the German people had experienced in the last decade, it 
was bitterly necessary to look for signposts for the present and the future. Goethe was such a guide, 
not only because he was a great poet, but also because in his works and in his life he had developed 
and revealed in the happiest possible way everything that the German people, according to their 
disposition and their position in the circle of cultural peoples, were capable of achieving. In him the 
German people find the foundation on which it can safely build its present and future." A more correct 
judgment of Goethe is found in Meusel's Lexikon Ill, 28 ff. There it says: "Certainly Goethe, in perfection 
of form Germany's greatest poet, has best achieved what poetry, turned away from Christianity, could 
achieve of itself: the consummate self-deification of the emancipated subject." And before that, "Faust, 
which accompanied Goethe all his life, is indeed like the greatest poem of our literature, so at the same 
time the true tragedy of the new age: how the titan wants to explore the eternally unfathomable and in 
haughty impatience rattles at the closed gate of the mysterious beyond, but the devil with his horribly 
clever ghostly eyes constantly looks over his shoulders with a sneering smile and whispers to him of 
godlikeness and exuberant worldly lust, and yet is able to give him nothing but ever new hunger and 
weariness and despair. And yet, from such ghastly heights in the second part, the sober relapse into 
the old humanity sickness, an opera-like canonization of eminent world-building, through which Faust, 
whom the devil has obviously already taken, suddenly appears as a completely courteous cavalier at 
the heavenly court, which in the famous closing words of the entire tragedy almost makes the 
impression on the unprejudiced like a noble paraphrase of the trivial folk text: 'Lived merrily and died 
blissfully, that is, spoiled the devil's reckoning." "Goethe, the man of the five senses, who declares 
himself a decided non-Christian, has powerfully promoted the political, moral, and religious revolution, 
in spite of the manifold Christian suggestions and apparent Christian impulses which have become 
him." Goethe, as the representative of "pure humanity" and "cosmopolitanism," naturally departed from 
patriotic sentiments. Strong, Systematic Theology Il, 561, 

says of Goethe: "His flattery of Napoleon, when a patriot would have scorned the advances of the 
invader of his country, shows Goethe to have been a very incarnation of heartlessness and 
selfishness." When NOW the President of the German Reich calls Goethe the foundation on which the 
German people can safely build their present and future, there is in this an appalling rebuke, which, 
however, he may not mean seriously at all, but has only appropriated as cultural phraseology. As to 
"the greatest son of the German people," Shairp, Culture and Religion, p. 16 (in Strong, op. cit.), says: 
"Goethe, the high priest of culture, loathes Luther, the preacher of righteousness." F. P, 
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Christianity as an absolute religion. 


Speech at the opening of the academic year 1922/23 by F. Pieper. 


It is a much discussed topic in our time in the theological field whether Christianity is to be 
called the absolute religion. By the expression "absolute religion" is meant the absolutely perfect 
religion, the religion which cannot be surpassed, which is neither in need of nor capable of 
supplementation or improvement. 

In this sense, however, the Christian religion is the absolute religion. 

Already at the time of the apostolic church there were people who wanted to raise the 
Christian religion to a higher level of perfection through the wisdom and teachings of men. But 
against these people the Apostle Paul warns the Christians in the well-known words of the Epistle 
to the Colossians: "Take heed that no man rob you through philosophy and loose seduction after 
the doctrines of men, and after the statutes of the world, and not after Christ," and adds: "Ye are 
perfect in him," namely, in Christ, goté ev avtw mexAnpopévo1. Thus 
The apostle decisively rejects the possibility of improving the Christian religion. In the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, too, the Apostle calls all men perfect who believe his, the Apostle's, preaching 
of Christ crucified through the action of the Holy Spirit. And this predicate TéAeioi does not refer 
merely to a part of the Christians, to those endowed with a "higher religious wisdom," as especially 
recent theologians want to interpret against text and context, but to all Christians, inasmuch as all 
know the oogia $c’, namely, believe the gospel of Christ, which has never entered into the heart 
of man, which even the chief of this world, the elite of mankind, have not recognized. 

But why is Christianity the perfect religion, incapable of improvement? Even a part of the 
newer theologians wants to grant the absolute character to the Christian religion, but with 
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false reasoning. Some want to call the Christian religion absolute because it represents a perfect or 
closed whole, a complete unity, in the sense of human reason or in the sense of human 
comprehension. This is a mistake. The Scriptures teach the contrary. The Apostle Paul says expressly 
of the knowledge of God and divine things which we Christians, the Apostle included, have in this life, 
"Now | know it piecemeal," éx épouc, fragmentary. Perfect knowledge belongs to the light of glory, to 
eternal life, to the "upper school." As the apostle also immediately adds, "Then"-namely, in eternal life- 
"| shall know, even as | am known." - Others want to call the Christian religion perfect because it 
teaches the most perfect morality. This, however, is a fact. Christian morality cannot be surpassed. It 
is not merely of outward workservice, but of hearty love to God and neighbor. This perfect morality is, 
as newer theologians admit, only a consequence and effect of Christian faith in the fact that God loved 
us in Christ and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins, 

What is the true reason of the absolute character of the Christian religion? We rightly call the 
Christian religion perfect, first, because it is not man-made, but oogia & eo, God's wisdom; not man- 
made, but God-made. In other words, the Christian religion has as its source and norm not man's 
thoughts and man's word, but God's own Word given to us men in the Holy Scriptures. As the apostle 
Paul calls the preaching of Christ "the mystery" (Rom. 16), "which was hid from the world, but is now 
revealed, and made known by the scriptures of the prophets, by the commandment of the eternal God". 
He who believes God's revealed Word, available in the Holy Scriptures, has thereby perfect religion. 
And he who teaches God's Word, the Holy Scriptures, thereby teaches perfect religion. For all 
Scripture, inspired of God, is profitable for doctrine, for punishment, for correction, for chastening in 
righteousness, that a man of God may be perfect (dpti0c), fitted for all good work, é¢nptiopévos, fully 
equipped, furnished. To 

other things connected with it: The Christian religion is perfect because it does not, like all non- 
Christian religions devised by men, teach works of men as the means of reconciliation with God, but 
is, on the contrary, faith wrought by the Holy Spirit in the perfect reconciliation, which needs no 
supplement, which God Himself procured by the satisfactio vicaria of His incarnate Son, and offers to 
faith in the Gospel, so that now all who believe the Gospel may boast with the Apostle, and 
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are to say, "Therefore having been justified by faith, we have peace with God through our Lord 
JESUS CHRIST . . and boast of the hope of the glory to come, which God shall give." Briefly 
summarized: The absolute character of the Christian religion rests, in terminological terms, on 
sola Scriptura and sola gratia. 

These are the great points of view given in Scripture itself, under which Christian theology 
is taught and learned here in our Concordia. You will be instructed here, by way of careful 
training, to remain with sola Scriptura in regard to the whole Christian doctrine and every 
individual part of it, in the face of all human thoughts. They will clearly recognize that all who 
want to somehow draw the Christian doctrine from human thoughts and standardize it according 
to human thoughts do not serve science, as they boast, but are in the service of loose seduction, 
the kev azatn, and do not enrich and advance the Christian doctrine, but want to destroy its 
divine greatness, to force the daughter of heaven under the yoke of human bondage. 

They will continue to be carefully instructed to remain steadfastly with sola gratia in the 
face of every form of works doctrine. They will clearly see that all who make the attainment of 
God's grace and blessedness conditional on human goodness and human achievements are 
ignorant bunglers, theological dilettantes, blind guides for the blind who revile the perfect 
atonement, which is effected by Christ's satisfactio vicaria, who reintroduce the monstrum 
incerti- tudinis gratiae et salutis into the Christian church, who deprive the Christian religion of 
its differentia specifica, the gospel of grace, and degrade it to the Roman pagan conception of 
religion. 

This is the purpose and goal of the study of theology at our St. Louis Concordia. We 
agree with the Reformer of the Church when he says that the beginning, middle and end of 
theology is to believe God's Word. To such study of theology may God grant grace also in this 
year of study for Christ's sake through the action of the Holy Spirit! Amen. 


Luther and the beggars. 


In his writing "An den christlichen Adel deutscher Nation von des christlichen Standes 
Besserung" (To the Christian Nobility of the German Nation on the Improvement of the Christian 
State), Luther had also spoken out about poverty and beggary. "It is good," he had said (Erl. 
21, 335), "one of the greatest need, that all (kinds of) begging be done away with in all 
Christendom. No one among Christians should ever go begging. It 
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It would be easy to make an order about it, if we had the courage and seriousness to do so, namely, 
that every city should feed its poor people and not admit foreign beggars; they could be called whatever 
they wanted, they could be forest brothers or mendicant orders. Any town could feed its own people, 
and even if it were too small, the people of the surrounding villages would be urged to give to it. 
Otherwise they would have to feed so many peasants and wicked beggars in the name of begging; so 
one could know which ones were truly poor or not. 

"So there should be a steward or guardian who knows all the poor and what they need to tell 
the council or priest, or how this should best be ordered. | do not think there is so much fraud and 
deceit in any trade as in begging, which could easily be driven away. And so the common people are 
hurt by such free and common beggary. | have considered that the five or six begging orders come to 
one place each year more than six or seven times. In addition, the common beggars, ambassadors, 
and merchants have found out how a city is assessed sixty times a year, without what is due to the 
temporal authorities, and how much the Roman see robs with its goods and consumes them uselessly; 
that it is one of the greatest miracles of God to me, how we can still remain and be fed. 

"But that some think that the poor are not well provided for in this way, and that not so great 
stone houses and monasteries are built, nor so abundantly, | almost believe. But it is not necessary. 
He that would be poor ought not to be rich; but if he would be rich, let him take hold of the plough with 
his hand, and pluck it out of the ground himself. It is enough for the poor to be provided for, so that 
they do not die of hunger or freeze to death. It is not fitting for one man to be idle at another man's 
work, to be rich, and to live well by another man's evil, as is now the wicked practice. For St. Paul says 
in 2 Thess. 3:10, "He that worketh not ought not to eat. No one is ordained of God to live on other 
people's goods, but only the preaching and ruling priests, as St. Paul 1 Cor. 9, 14, for their spiritual 
work, as also Christ says to the apostles (Luk 10, 7): .every worker is worthy of his reward/" 

What Luther said here in 1520, he tried to bring to life in 1523 in the so-called "LeiBnicker 
Kastenordnung". In this "order of a common caste", in this "advice on how to deal with spiritual goods" 
(Erl. 22, 105 to 130), he explains how to deal with beggars, to whom to give, to whom not to give. 
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But Luther did more than that. There existed at that time for quite a few years a Liber 
Vagatorum. . Whether it was first printed in 1617 or even in 1610, or whether Matthias Hitlin, 
hospital master in Pforzheim from 1600 to 1624, was the author, can be quite indifferent to us; 
but not that Luther considered the booklet worthy of a reprint in Wittenberg and, omitting the 
original introduction, provided it with a very noteworthy preface in 1528. 

While previous Luther editions offered only Luther's preface, the Weimar edition in its 
26th volume has also reprinted the booklet itself after the first, very rare Wittenberg print. A 
friendly fate has brought the same into my possession and has shown me quite clearly the 
correctness of Luther's preface. "Luther's good-naturedness," writes the Weimar edition, "had 
made him himself, as he admits, have evil experiences [with beggars]. He uses the opportunity 
to speak out in favor of an orderly civil and ecclesiastical care of the poor. Hidden in his preface, 
however, is another interest which, even in our time, turns to the booklet almost more than the 
all-dominant social *) one, the linguistic one. Luther calls attention to the origin of many of the 
words of the Rousseau from the Hebrew. Through the translation of the Old Testament, which 
he then kept, his eye was sharpened for everything that it could in any way promote. Then also 
his preference for the popular might have drawn him to this book, in which the humor of the 
roguish found a broad place and caused its general popularity. . . . By more recent scholars 
Luther's edition of the Liber Vagatorum has always been highly credited." The Viennese 
librarian Joseph Maria Wagner compared 32 editions of this booklet. 

So | am printing it here, for the special pleasure of the Germanists and Hebraists among 
us, who can add to their vocabulary as well as | can here; but at the same time for the benefit 
of everyone who still has to suffer from "the false beggars' folly" today. One will hardly find a 
variation in modern beggary that would not find its model here in the framing of the sixteenth 
century. The vocabulary, which moves very confidently, especially in the letters G and H, has, 
for the sake of those who are not exactly Germanists, been able and obliged to adapt itself in 
part to modern orthography. And now | wish the readers as much pleasure as Luther may once 
have felt while reading, despite all the unpleasant impressions. 

K. 


*) These words date from 1909; they would hardly apply to 1922. 
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From the false Better | buberey. | 
With a preface Martini Luther. 


And in addition to a Rotwelsch vocabulary from which one can understand the words used in this 
book. || 
Wittemberg. || MVXXVIII. 


Preface Martini Luther. 


This booklet of the beggar's over-work has gone out before in print by one who calls himself 
expertum in truffis, that is, a quite experienced companion in over-work. Which also this booklet 
proves well, though he would not have called himself so. But | thought it good that such a booklet 
would not only remain in the daytime, but would also become common almost everywhere, so that one 
would see and know how the Teusel rules so powerfully in the world; whether it would help that one 
would become wise and want to beware of him once. It is true that such a red-welsh language comes 
from the Jews; for there are many Ebrew words in it, as those who understand Ebrew will notice. 


But the gloss and right understanding, in addition to the faithful warning of this booklet is of 
course this, that princes, lords, councillors in cities and everyone should be wise and see out of the 
beggars and know that where one does not want to give and help house poor and poor neighbors, as 
God has commanded, that one gives for it out of the devil's incentive by God's just judgment such lost, 
frittered boys ten times as much. Just as we have done to the monasteries, convents, churches, 
chapels, and mendicant friars, when we abandoned the poor. Therefore, every city and village should 
know and know its own poor as recorded in a register, so that they may help them; but what foreign or 
foreign beggars are, they should not suffer without letters or testimony: For there is too great a misery 
among them, as this little book reports. And if every city were to take care of its poor in this way, such 
abuse would soon be controlled and increased. These years ago | myself have been cheated and 
tempted by such tramps and tongue-thrashers, more than | want to confess. Therefore be warned, he 
that will be warned, and do good to his neighbour according to Christian love, manner and 
commandment. God help us. Amen. 


The first part of this booklet. 


1. from the Bregers. 

The first chapter is about the beggars. These are beggars who have no sign of the saints or 
little attachment to them, and come before the people plainly and simple, and go and beg alms for the 
sake of God and Our Lady; such as a houseless man with little children, who is known in the city or 
village where he begs. And if they wish (could) come further with 
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or with other honest things, they would no doubt stop begging. For there is many a pious man 
who begs with displeasure and is ashamed before those who know him, because he has had 
enough in the past and now has to beg. If he would (could) come forbid, he would stop begging. 
Summa: Such beggars are to be given good; for good is invested. 


2. from the Stabulers. 

The other chapter is about the Stabulers. These are beggars, which go forth all the land 
from one holy place to another, having their wives and children with them; and they have the 
weathercock and the mantle full of signs hanging from all the saints; and the mantle is sharpened 
from all the pieces, and they have the houses that dip their lehem; and one of them hath six or 
seven sacks, and none of them is empty. His bowl, his plate, his spoon, his bottle, and all the 
household goods that belong to his wanderings, he carries with him. The same staves never 
cease from begging, and their children from their youth even to their old age; for the begging- 
stick is warmed in their fingers; they neither like nor know how to work; and they become limbs, 
and limb-blacksmiths, of their gatzam, and pettifoggers, and cabellers. Wherever they go to a 
town or village, they will beg before one house for the sake of God, before another house for the 
sake of St. Valentin, before a third house for the sake of St. Kirin, depending on whether they 
trust that they will be given food, and they will not stay on any food alone. Summa: You may 
give them if you will; for they are half evil, half good; not all evil, but the more part. 


3. From the LoBners. 

The third chapter is about captives. These are beggars who say that they have been 
imprisoned for six or seven years, and carry with them the chains in which they were imprisoned 
among the unbelievers, that is, in the Sonebeth, for the sake of Christianity; item on the sea in 
the galleys or ships, forged with iron; item with innocence in a tower, and have the loebsaffot 
from foreign lands, from the prince and from the lord, from the Kilam, that it is so, if it is vowed 
and made. For there are found journeymen wandering about, who can set all the seals as they 
will, and say that they have vowed themselves to Our Lady of Einsiedeln in the Dallingers Beth, 
or to some other saint in the Schécher Beth, according as they are in a country, with a pound of 
wax, with a silver cross, with a chasuble. And they were helped by the vows: and when they had 
promised themselves, the chains were broken, and they went away unscathed, and came. Item, 
some put on armour, et sic de aliis. Nota: The 
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Chains they have taken care of sth., have let sth. be sold, or sth. have been used in a 
difftel before St. Leonhard. Summa: These beggars thou shalt give nothing; for they go 
about with fools and robs; out of a thousand, one says not true. 


4. From the Klenckners. 

The fourth chapter is about the beggars. These are beggars who often sit in front 
of the churches on all mass days or church consecrations with their wicked broken legs. 
One has no foot, the other no thigh, the third no hand or arm. Some have chains lying 
with them and say they are imprisoned for innocence and usually have a holy St. 
Sebastian or St. Leonhard standing with them, for whose sake they plead and beg with a 
great, miserable, lamenting voice; and the third is doped that they are hard, and the man 
is blessed by it; for his thigh, this one's foot in the prison or in the holes has been rotted 
off for evil causes. Some have had their hands cut off in war, in gambling, for the sake of 
money. Many a man binds up a thigh or an arm with heals, and walks on crutches; he 
suffers as little as other men. Item, at Utenheim sat a priest, named Mr. Hans Ziegler, is 
now churchman at RoBheim. He had his wife with him. One came to his house on 
crutches. The muhme brought him a piece of bread. He said, Wilt thou give me nothing 
else? She said: | have nothing else. And he said, Thou old priest's whore, wilt thou make 
the priest rich? and he cursed her with all the curses he could devise. She wept, and 
came into the parlour, and told the lord. And the lord came out, and ran after him. And he 
dropped his crutches, and fled, that the priest might not overtake him. Shortly afterwards 
the priest's house was burned. He thinks the priest did it. Another true example. In 
Schlettstadt there sat one "before the church, who had cut off a thief's thigh on the 
gallows, and had laid it before him, and bound up his good thigh. The same man was at 
odds with another beggar, who soon ran and told a town servant. As soon as he had seen 
the town messenger, he wiped up and left the bad thigh and ran out of the town; a horse 
could hardly have run him down. Soon afterwards he was hanged on the gallows in 
Achern, and the scrawny leg hangs beside him. His name was Peter von Kreuznach. 
These are the greatest blasohemers that can be found who do this and other things like 
it. They also have the most beautiful limbs; they are the very first at masses or church 
consecrations and the last thereafter. Summa: Give them as little as you can; for they are 
nothing but blasphemers of the houses and of all men. For example, one of them was 
named Utz of Lindau, and he was in the hospital of Ulm, with four 
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Ten days, and on St. Sebastian's Day he lay before a church, and he bound his thighs 
and hands, and was able to use his feet and hands. He was betrayed to the city servants. 
When he saw them coming to look at him, he fled to the city; a horse could hardly have 
run him down. 


6. from Dobisser or Dopffern. 


5. The fifth chapter is about the Dobissers. These are beggars, the forehead- 
pushers, who go from house to house hostiatim, and spread Our Lady's or some other 
saint on the houses and women's houses. And they say that it is Our Lady of the Chapel, 
and they are [=are] brothers in the same chapel. Item, the chapel is poor; and [they] ask 
for flax and yarn for an altar cloth, the shrine for a chalice. Item broken silver for a chalice, 
to be ossified or set to music. Item hand branches, so that the priests dry their hands on 
them. These are also the beggars of the church, who have a letter and a seal, and who 
break a broken church, or build a new one. They gather to a church, which lies not far 
under the nose, is called Maulbrunn. Summa: Give not all to these dobissers; for they lie 
and deceive thee. If pious people come to a church two or three miles from you and pray, 
you should give them whatever they want or like for their necessities. 


6. From the Kammesians. 


6. The sixth chapter is about chamberlains. These are beggars, that is, young 
scholars, young students, who do not follow father and mother and do not want to be 
obedient to their master and apostatize and come behind evil company, which are also 
learned in wandering. They help them to get what they have, to sink, to get lost, and to 
get bogged down. And when they have no more, they learn to beg, or to make a living; 
and the houses are beleaguered, and make a living so. Item, they come from Rome, from 
the Sonebethbos, and want to become priests in the Tholman. One is an Acolyte, the 
other an Epistlean, the third an Evangelist, the fourth a Galch, and they have no one but 
godly men to help them with their alms, for their friends have gone away from them 
because they are in distress. They are asking for flax to make a shirt, and for a hemp 
plant. Item money, that they may be consecrated for another frontal fast in the 
Sonebethbos. And what they have received and begged, they shall give away, and they 
shall hide it, and they shall burn it up. Item, they shear crowns, and are not ordained, 
neither have they any stature, though they speak they have, and is a loe wicked false 
vopt. Summa: Give not to these cammesiers; for the less you give them, the sooner they 
advise you to let them go. They have also loe formats. 
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7. Of vagrants. 

7. The seventh chapter is about vagabonds. These are beggars or adventurers 
who wear yellow yarn and come out of Venus' mountain and know the black arts, and are 
called travelling disciples. These, when they come into a house, are seen to speak: "Here 
comes a travelling pupil, a master of the seven free arts" (to beseflen the houses), "a 
conjurer of devils, from hail, from weather, and for all monsters". Then he speaks several 
characters, and makes two or three crosses, and says: "Where these words are spoken, 
no one will be stabbed; nor will any misfortune befall anyone, here and in all lands," and 
many other delicious words. So the people think it is so, and are glad that he has come; 
and they have never seen a travelling disciple. And they say to the vagabond: "| have met 
with this or that; can you help me, | will give you a gillden or two. So he says, "Yes," and 
he sneezes at the house of the measurer. They help themselves with experiments; the 
hawks think, because they speak, they can conjure up the devil, so they can also help one 
in everything that concerns him. For thou canst ask them nothing, they can put an 
experiment upon thee, that is, they can cheat thee and cheat thee out of thy money. 
Summa: Beware of these vagabonds; for what they deal with is all a lie. 


8. From the Grantors. 

The eighth chapter is about the beggars. These are the beggars who say in the 
house: "Dear friend, behold, | am burdened with the falling feast days of St. Valentine, St. 
Kuerin, St. Bits, St. Anthony; and | have pledged myself to the dear saint with six pounds 
of wax, with an altar cloth, with a silver offering, and so on.And | have to collect it with 
pious people's tax and help; therefore | ask you that you will tax me a penny, a frill of flax, 
an underband of yarn to the altar, that God and the dear saint may keep you from this 
plague or Siechtagen." Nota a loe piece! Item, some fall down before the churches, also 
everywhere, and take soap into their mouths, that the foam of a fist runs out of them; and 
prick their nostrils with a stalk, that they become bleeding; as if they had the Siechtagen 
(epilepsy). And it is a boy's behaviour. These are tramps, who need all the land. There are 
many of them who make use of this opinion, and thus say: "Mark, dear friend, | am the son 
of a butcher, a craftsman. There was a time when a beggar came to my father's house 
and begged for St. Valentine's Day; and my father gave me a penny to bring him. | said, 
"Father, it is bubending. And the father bade me give it him; and | gave it him not. From 
that hour came 
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the falling pestilence upon me. And | have pledged myself to St. Valentine with three 
pounds of wax and with a singing mass; and | must beg and beg for this with the help of 
pious people; for | have thus pledged myself, or else | would have enough of myself; 
therefore | ask you for tax and help, that the dear holy St. Valentine may guard and protect 
you." And what he says is all a lie. Item, he has begged more than twenty years to the 
three pounds of wax and measure and verionet's, verschéchert's and verbuhlt the 
begging, and their are many, which (still) other more subtle words need, as is reported 
here. Item, some have Bsaffoth, that it is so. Summa: Whoever among the beggars comes 
to your house or to the church and asks for God's sake and does not need many flowery 
words, to him you shall give. For many a man is burdened with the heavy days of the 
saints. But those who have much need of words, and speak of great miracles, as they 
have vowed themselves, and are able to keep their mouths shut, it is a sign that they have 
done long. Without doubt they are false, and not righteous. For they speak the truth from 
a tree, and they will believe them. Beware of them, and give them nothing. 


9. Of dozens. 

The ninth chapter is about dozens. These are beggars who have lain sick for a 
long time, as they say, and have promised a hard journey to the saint, and to him (ut supra 
in praecedenti capitulo) every day with three whole alms, so that they will go as long as 
every day from house to house, until they find three pious men who will give them the 
three whole alms. So then a pious man says: What is a whole alms? The dutzer saith, "A 
plaphart (farthing, penny; of which | must have three every day, and take no less; for the 
journey will not help me otherwise."" Some on 3 pennies, some on a penny, et in toto 
nihil, and the alms they must have from an unpromised person. So the women are in the 
way, before they want to be called impious, they rather give two portions, and then point 
one to the other and need many other words, which are not reported here. They take a 
hundred copies one day, whoever wants to give them, and everything they say is doped. 
Item, that is also called doped, if a beggar comes to your house and says: "Dear wife, | 
would ask you for a spoonful of butter; | have many little children, that | may make them 
a soup"; item, "for a buttermilk, | have a child, she is only eight days old"; item, "for a drink 
of wine, | have a weak wife". Et sic de aliis. That is, to doze. Summa: Give not to the 
doers who speak, they have vowed not to gather more than three or four whole alms by 
day, ut supra, The others are half dog, half létsch (bitch); half good, half evil; the more 
part evil. 
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10. From tugs. 


The tenth chapter is of touts. These are the chamberlains who pretend to be 
priests. They come into the houses, go with a pupil who carries the sack after them, and 
say thus: "Here comes a consecrated person with the name Mr. Jérg KeBler and 
Kitzbthel" (as he wants to call himself) "and | am from the village, from the family" (and 
names a family which they know well) "and | want to sing my first mass in the village from 
the" (and the) "day and | am consecrated from the altar in the village or in the churches. 
The altar has no altar cloth, nor does it have a missal, etc.; | cannot do this without special 
taxes and help from devout people. For whosoever shall command himself in the angelic 
thirty masses with one offering, or as many a penny as he giveth, as many a soul shall be 
redeemed out of his generation." Item, they also enroll the male and female members of 
a brotherhood and say that it is permitted to them by a bishop with grace and indulgence, 
by which the altar is to be raised. So then the man is moved; one gives yarn, the other 
flax or hemp, one tablecloths or towels or silver. And it is not a brotherhood, as the other 
quaestioners (mendicants, peddlers) have; for the same come every year, but he comes 
no more (for if he came again he would be floated (drowned)). Item, this food is almost 
used in the Black Forest and in the Bregenz Forest, in Kurwalen [= Canton Chur] and in 
the Bar and in the Algau and in the Etschland and in the Swiss country, where litzel [= 
few] priests are and the churches stand far apart and also the farms. Summa: Do not give 
to these traffickers or boys; for it is evil laid out. Exemplum: One was called Mansuetus, 
who also invited peasants to his first mass in St. Gall, and when they came to St. Gall, 
they looked for him in the cathedral, but they did not find him; after the meal they found 
him in the Sonebeth, but he escaped. 


11. From the Zickissen. 


The eleventh chapter is about the Zickish, that is, about the blind. Notice that there 
are three kinds of blind people in the wanderings. Some are called blind men, blind by the 
power of God; they go on the journeys of God, and when they come into a city, they hide 
their ball-caps, and say to the people, They have been stolen from them, or they have lost 
them in the places where they lay; and one of them gathers ten or twenty caps, and they 
sell the caps with them. Some are called blind men, blinded for iniquity or for wickedness; 
which walk in the countries, and bear painted wafers, and go before the churches, and 
pretend: they have been in Rome, and in St. James, and in other places afar off, 
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And they say of great signs that are done, which are all deceit and fraud. Some blind men 
are mentioned who have been blinded by this custom, that is, those who were blinded ten 
years ago or more. They take cotton and make the cotton bloody, and then they take a 
little cloth and tie it over their eyes, and then they say that they were merchants or 
tradesmen, that they were blinded in a forest by wicked men, and that they stood three or 
four days by a tree; and if people had not come along, they must have been spoiled. And 
this is called "walking with the breach." Summa: Know them well whether thou wilt give to 
them; my advice is, give only to those who know. 


12. Of the swanfielders and the gazeblowers. 


The twelfth chapter is about the "Schwanfelders" or "Blickschlahern". These are 
the beggars, when they come into a city, they leave their clothes in the inns and sit before 
the church (almost) naked and tremble miserably before the people, so that one should 
think they suffer great frost. They have pricked themselves with nettle-seeds and other 
things, so that they are burning. Some say that they have been robbed by wicked men; 
some say that they have lain down and consumed their garments; some say that they 
have been stolen from them; and they do this in order that men may give them garments. 
Then they make a sale of it, and they take it away, and they make a sale of it. Be on your 
guard against these swanfielders, for they are a rascal, and do not give them anything, 
whether a woman or a man, for you know them well. 


13. From the voppers and voppers. 


The thirteenth chapter is about the beggars. These are beggars, mostly women, 
who let themselves be led by iron chains as if they were foolish, and pull the veils and 
garments off their bodies, so that they deceive the people. There are also some who 
commit adultery by the dozen. These are they that stand over their wives, or over any 
other man, and make a pretence, and say that he is possessed with the evil spirit, and 
yet there is nothing in it; and they have vowed him to be a saint, whom he then calls, and 
must have twelve pounds of wax, or some other thing, by which a man may be delivered 
from the evil enemy. These are called Voppers. Summa: It is a false, evil food. One sings, 
"Which Breger hath a' Redeemer, which hath not voppen and ferben gat, eundem 
erschlagen sie mit einem Schuch." There are also some voppers, women by name, who 
pretend to have woe in their breasts, and take a spleen and peel it on one side and put it 
over the breast and sweep out the peeled end and coat it with blood, so that one should 
think it is the breast. They are called voppers. 
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14. From The Dallings. 


The fourteenth chapter is about the Dallingers. These are they that stand before 
the churches, and have been hangmen, and have left a year or two of it, and beat 
themselves with rods, and will do penance and godly things for their sin, and beg about 
much good thereby. When they have done this for a while, and have deceived the people 
in this way, they will become executioners again, as before. Give them, if thou wilt; for they 
are knaves that do such things. 


15. From the Ditzbetters. 


The fifteenth chapter of Duitzbetterinnen. These are beggars who lie down in front 
of churches all over the country, put a leyla over themselves, and put wax and eggs in 
front of them, as if they were child beggars, and say that a child will be dead to them in a 
fortnight (although some of them have never had one in ten or twenty years). And they are 
called "Ditzbetterinnen. These are not to be given. Cause: Once upon a time a man lay in 
Strasbourg under a leylach in front of the cathedral, and was said to be a childbedder. He 
was arrested by the city, imprisoned, and put in the irons. After that, he was forbidden to 
leave the country. 


There are also some women who appear as if they had a strange figure and were 
born into the world. When recently in the 1509th year a woman came to Pforzheim. The 
same woman said that in a short time she had given birth to a child and a living crown. 
She would have carried the same crop to Our Lady in Einsiedel; there it would still be alive, 
and one would have to give it a pound of flesh every day, so it would be kept in Einsiedel 
like a miracle. And so she begged, as she was now on her way to Ach to Our Lady, [she] 
also had letter and seal, which she had proclaimed on the pulpit. She had a strong boy 
sitting in the suburbs in the innkeeper's house, who was waiting for her, whom she was 
nourishing with such care. Then they were caught by the gatekeeper and wanted to grab 
them, but they had been warned and made off. And all that they had done was falsehood 
and deceit. 


16. From the Suindveggers. 


The sixteenth chapter is of sinners. These are strong servants, who go about the 
country with long knives, and say that they have made one bodiless [dead], and that it was 
not their body's self-defence, and then name a sum of money which they must have; and 
if they cannot raise the money to the goal [on payday], they shall have their heads cut off. 
For this the same among them have some a servant go with him on his way. 
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He shall go in iron chains and bands, and be bound with rings. He then says that he is 
guarantor before the people for him and his sum of money (which he then calls), and if 
he has not the money to the goal, then they must both perish. 


17. Of the stindfe g erin(nen). 


The 17th chapter of the sin sweepers. These are the aforementioned servant's 
coroners (or partly their members), who walk in the country and say that they have been 
in the open life and want to convert from sins, and beg the moses for the sake of St. Mary 
Magdalene and deceive the people with it. 


18. From the image bearer(s). 

The 18th chapter is about the image-bearers. These are the women who tie old 
woollens or furs or pillows over their bodies under their clothes, so that they may be 
thought to have children, and have never had any in twenty years or more. This is called 
"going with the bump. 

19. Of the virgins. 


The nineteenth chapter is of virgins. These are beggars, who wear shawls as if 
they were lepers, and yet are not. This is called "going with the virgins". 


20. From Mimsen. 


The twentieth chapter is of Mimsen. These are beggars who walk in the guise of 
beggars, and yet are no more than those who walk in the robes of the Noll brothers and 
say they are the willing poor. The same have their wives sitting at secret ends, and go 
about with their trades. That is called "gangen in der Mumschen". 


21. From over the coals went. 


The twenty-first chapter is about the "Séntzen". These are the peasants or beggars, 
who say they are nobles, and are driven out and destroyed for the sake of war, fire, and 
imprisonment, and make a clean show of it, as if they were nobles, though it is not so, 
and have the loe-bsaffot. That is, they have gone over the top. 

22. From the Candians. 


The 22nd chapter is of the Canaanites. These are beggars, neatly clothed; they 
make themselves out as if they had been merchants over the sea; and (they) have the 
bishop's loe-bsaffot, as the common man supposes (but it is all well told in the 3rd 
chapter, as of losers, how one comes over wrongly letter), and speak, they are robbed, 
and yet not. They "go over the cliff. 
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23. From the Veranerinfnenj. 

The 23rd chapter is of those who walk on germs. These are women who say they 
are baptized Jews and have become Christians, and tell people whether their father or 
mother is in hell or not, and take off people's skirts and clothes and other things; they also 
have a false letter and seal. These are called Veranerin. 


24. Of Christ innern or Calmians. 

The 24th chapter is of Christians or Calmians. These are beggars, which bear signs 
in their hats, especially Roman veronica, and shells, and other signs. And each one gives 
signs to the other to buy, so that one would think they have been in the cities and ends 
where they bear the signs, although they have never come there, and deceive the people 
with them. They are called Calmers. 


25. From the Seffers. 

The 25th chapter is from Seffern. These are beggars, who put on an ointment, 
called Above and Above, and then lie down before the churches; so they are made [= 
look] as if they had been infirm for a long time, and their faces and mouths were broken 
out. And when they go into the bath after three days, it is gone out again. 


26. From the silent ones. 

The 26th chapter is about the silent ones. These are beggars, which take horse 
dung, and mix it with water, and smear their legs, and their hands, and their arms. With 
this they are made as if they had jaundice or other great diseases, but they do not, and 
they deceive people with it. And they are called silent. 


27. From the Burckart. 

The 27th chapter is of the Burckart. These are they that thrust their hands into a 
glove, and put it ina bandage about their necks, and say they have St. Anthony's penance, 
or some other penance of a saint, and yet it is not, and deceive the people with it. That is 
called "going on the Burckart". 

28. Of splashers. 


The 28th chapter is about plashers. These are the blind, which stand before the 
churches upon the stalls, and strike the lutes, and sing many a song from far countries, 
where they [are] never come. And when they have sung, they have seen how blind they 
have become. Item, the executioners also splash in front of the diffusers, when they strip 
themselves naked and beat themselves with rods or scourges for their sins, and need the 
splashing; for man wants to be deceived, as you have heard in the previous chapter. And 
that is called "splashed." They also that stand on the chairs, and smite themselves with 
stones, or other things, and say of the saints, are commonly called hangmen, or flayers. 
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The other part. 


This is the other’ part of this booklet and says of some notabilia belonging to the 
aforesaid food, comprehended in short words. 

For there are some of the foregoing that call at no house, nor at no gate, but go into 
the houses, into the parlors, whether there be any in them, or not: it is not good: for this 
cause know thou thyself. 

There are also some that go out into the churches one side and the other, and bear 
a little gun in their hands: and they have armed themselves thereunto with raiment, and 
walk weakly, as if they were sick of the seed; and they go from one to another, and bow 
themselves to one, whether he will give them any thing. They are called ploughmen. 

There are also some who borrow children from All Souls' Day or other saints' days 
and sit down in front of the churches as if they had many children, saying that they are 
motherless children or fatherless, and yet it is not the case that they are given more or 
better for the sake of the Adon. Exemplum: At Sweat in Dors there is an order that one 
gives to each beggar 5 Bheller, so that he does not beg in the same area for at least a 
quarter of a year. A woman has taken from a time the same 5 Bheller not to beg in the 
area any more. Immediately thereafter she cut off her hair and begged down the country 
as before and came again to sweat in the village and sat before the churches with a young 
child. When they uncovered the child, it was a dog, so she had to run away from the 
country. The same woman was called Weissenburgerin at Zurich in the Kratz. 

There are some who put on good clothes and beg from the streets. Then they 
approach one, whether he be a woman or a man, and say that they have lain down long 
and are artisans, and have eaten their fill, and are ashamed to beg that they may be 
stigmatized, that they may come for help. They are called gens scherer. 

There are also some of the aforementioned who pretend to be able to dig or search 
for treasure. And when they find someone who can be persuaded, they say they must 
have gold and silver and have many masses read for it, etc., with other added words. In 
this way they deceive the nobility and the clergy, as well as the worldly. For it has never 
been heard that such boys have found treasures, but they have cheated the people with 
them. They are called Seselgraber. 

There are also some of the foregoing that keep their children the harder, that they 
may be lame; they also would be sorry that they should be made stiffnecked, that they 
may be the more able to cheat men with their wicked vultures. 

Item, there are also some among the aforementioned, if they are in the 
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Villages come, and they have little fingers made of ivory, and they cheat a little finger with 
dung, and then say, they have found it, if any man will buy it. So a simple woman thinks it 
is silver, and does not know it, and gives him 6 pennies or more for it. Thus is she deceived. 
The same paternosters, or other marks that they wear under their coats... They are called 
wiltners. 

For there are also those who are averse to the goods of the saints, whether they 
be flax, or veils, or silver, or other things; and this is well understood of them that know. 
But | will leave their beseechings alone, for the common man wants to be deceived. | give 
nothing to any quaestioner, but only to the four messages, that is, those which are written 
hereafter: St. Anthony, St. Valentine, St. Bernard, and the Holy Spirit; the same are 
confirmed by the See of Rome. But now it is also over with them. 

Be thouware of the merchants that seek thee at home: for thou buyest no good 
thing, whether it be silver, or cromium, or root, or any other kind. 

Beware also of the physicians, which go about the country, and sell tyrias and 
spices, and do great things; and especially to some that are blind. One, called Hans of 
Strasbourg, was a Jew, and was baptized at Strasbourg in the Pentecost of years ago, 
and his eyes were put out at Worms. And he is now a physician, and telleth the people the 
truth, and goeth about the country, and deceiveth all men: how? it is not needful; | could 
well tell it. 

Item, beware of the Jonians, who handle with beseflery on the letter, with lifting off 
one to another, with the Béglin, the spit, with the shredded letter, over the ground, with the 
other part, over Schrank; on the rack, on the overlong, on the hearth, on the bosom, on 
the off, on the butts, on the places, on the gums, on the snatches, on the four servants, on 
the mast, or on the stetinger, and many other butts that | will let remain, on the red, on the 
draw, on the woodpile, for the best's sake. 

And the same lads, which eat up all their substance in the landlords that are called 
to the stave, that is, as much as they pay no landlord what they owe him: and at the parting 
there runneth a common thing with them. 

There is also a misfortune among the countrymen, which is the multitude, or the 
tinsmiths, that go about in the country. They have wives who go about and teach, and 
some of them go about with malice aforethought, but not all of them. And if they be not 
given, one may poke a hole in a kettle with a stick or a knife, that her men may have work 
to do. Et sic de aliis, The same multitudes that shout, They listen gyriously for the wengel, 
When they come into the osterman's gisch, That they may gyriously watch the harle, As 
wer ans gelauten may. 
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The third part of this booklet is the Vocabularius. 


A. 
Acheln, eat. Adone, god. 
Alchen, to walk. Alch you! 
Walk! Alch you over 
Breithart, Alch you over 
Wytin, Alch you over Glentz, 
just so much. 


B. 
Breithart, Wytin. Beth, 
house. 
BoBhart, meat. 
BoBhatvetzer, butcher. 
Betzam, an egg. 
Barlen, talk. Breger, beggar. 
Bregen, to beg. Brief, a 
card. Brieffen, cards. 
Brissen, to carry. Bresem, 
breach. Brus, leper. 
Blechlin, criitzer (cruiser). 
Blech, Blappart. 
Bsaffot, letter. Brieselvetzer, 
scribe. Boppen, to lie (lie). 
Bolen, to help. Beschécher, 
drunken. Breitfus, goose or 
duck. BuBelmann, haggle. 
Bos you! Silence! 
Bschuderulm, noble people. 
Bschiderich, bailiff. 


Cc. 
Caueller, drudge. Claffot, 
dress. 
Claffotvetzer, tailor. 
Christian, Jacob's brother. 
Caual, a horse. 


D. 
Derling, cube. Triplet, shoe. 
Diern, see. 
Difftel, church. 
Dalinger, hangman. Tholma, 
"galg". Du ein har, fleuch. 
Dotsch, "fudt". Déul, penny. 
Dierling, eye. 
Dipping, giving. 

E. 
Ems, good. 
Erlat, master. 
Erlatin, master. Ersercken, 
"retschen”. 


F. 
Funckart, fire. Raft type, 


Greim, good. 
Grunhart, field. Glesterich, 


water. Raft, fish. Raft, "supp." glass. Gugelfrantz, monk. 


Finckel, to boil or fry. 
FléBlen, to stew. 
Flader, Badstub'. 
Fladervetzer, bathers. 
Fladerfetzerin, bathers. 
Fluckart, chicken or birds. 
Flicke, "knab". 

Flésselt, drowned. 
Funckarthol, tiled stove. 
Feling, Kramerei. 
Scraps, work. 


G. 
Glentz, field. Glathart, table. 
Grifling, finger. Genffen, to 
steal. Gazam, child. Limb, 
whore. 
Limb-setter, whore-keeper. 
Gliedenbeth, whorehouse. 
Geffen, beat. 
Ganhart, devil. Gebicken, 
saw. Gallen, city. Gfar, 
village. 
Granten, Chapter 8. 


H. 
Hempstaud, shirt. 
Herterich, knife or rapier. 
Hymelsteig, Paternoster. 
HauB, Bauer. 

HauBin, Baurin. 

Gackenschern, "hun". 

Hornbuck, cow. 

Gargle, "lands knecht betlin". 

HolderkauB, "hin". 

Glyss, milk. 

Horck, Bauer. 

Galch, Pfaff. 

Hellerichtiger, gulden. 

Galle, Pfaff. 

Hans waltar, louse. 

Galchenbeth, Pfaffenhaus. 

Har, fleuch. 

Giel, mouth. 

Hegis, hospital. 

Gitzlin, piece of bread. 

Squat, "ligen." 

Grim, good. 

Hans von geller, "rauch 
brod". 


Gugelfrentzin, nun. 


I. 
Joham, wine. Jonen, to play. 
Joner, player. Innerbassen, 
to curse. Polecat, city 
servant. Juffat, "he that is 
red there, or liberty." 


(K.) 
Kammesierer, 
beggar. 
Kerys, wine. 

Kymmern, buy. Kréner, 
husband. Kroner, wife. 
Kielam, city. 

Krax, Kloster. 

KleLis, horse. 

Klems, prison. Klemsen, 
saw. 

Kafpim, Jacob's brother. 
Klenkstein, traitor. Klingen, 
borrow. 

Blade-shredder, borrower. 
Krachling, a nut. Kabas, 
head. 

Kaualler, Schinder. 


L. 
Lehem, bread. Loe, evil or 
false. Lefrantz, priest. 
LiBmarckt, head. LUBling, 
oher (ear). Lefrentzin, 
priest's whore. Lindrunschel, 
those who gather grain. 
Loe 6tlin, "tufel". 


M. 
Mess, money or coin’. 
Mencklen, eat. 
Meng, KeGler. 
Megen, drown. Molsamer, 
traitor. Mackum, site or 
place. 


a learned 


N. 
To do food, to seek food. 
O. 


P. 
Plickschlaher, running 
around naked. 
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Splashers preaching on the Ss. Stro(h)borer, Goose. 
benches. Schéchern, drink. Schtirnbrant, beer. 
Splat, the same office. Schéchervetzer, innkeeper. Streiffling, trousers. 
Calendar, castle or palace. Spranckart, salt. Stronbart, forest. 
Ploughmen walking around = Schling, flax. Schreiling, Schwentzen, go. 
the church with bowls. child. Shit, "Zagel". 
a. Schosa, "sudt". T. 
Quien, dog. Schreff, whore. Terich, Land. 
Quiengoffer, Hundschlaher. Schreffenbeth, 
whorehouse. V. 
R. Electricity, whorehouse. Sell, sell. Sink, move. 
Rule, dice. Sonebeth, whorehouse. Voppen, lie. 
Ribling, dice. Senfftrich, "bet". Vermone, cheat. 
Riren, play. Grease, henk. Voppart, fool. 
Right, fair. Schwartz, night. Sefel, dirt. Forget it, understand it. 
Rubolt, freedom. Sefeln, sh-. Verions, gambling. 
Rauschart, Strohsack. Sefelbeth, Sch-haus. 
Rippart, Sackel. Sonizin, noblewoman. Ww. 
Rotbeth, beggar's hostel.  Sontz, Edelmann. Welterhan, hat. Wintfang, 
Nieling, sow. Schmunck, Schmalz. coat. Wysulm, simple- 
Earthworm, sausage. Speltling, Heller. Stettinger, minded people. Wendrich, 
Reel, heavy Siechtag. guilder. Schlun, to create. "keB", 
Runtzen, mix or besch Stolffen, to stand. Wunnenberg, pretty 
weneneennnee : Stefung, target. maiden. 
Rantz, Sack. Stabuler, bread collector. 
Roll, mill. Stupart, "mehel" (flour). Z. 
Rollvetzer, Miller. Spitzling, haber(n). Zwirliug, Aug’. 
Rauling, very young child. | Schmalkachel, evil speaker. Zickus, a blind man. 


Rumpfling, mustard. Schrentz, parlor. 


Narrow, bad talk or look. Zwicker, executional 


Zwengerin, Wam(me)s. 
Nothing on vrsach. 


Delitzsch, Harnack, Sellin - their position on the Old Testament. 


As Marcion in the second century and Agricola at the time of the Reformation 
sought to banish the Old Testament from the Church, so also with the same intention 
numerous attacks have been made upon it in recent years. Among these combatants, 
two Berlin theologians stand at the top: Friedrich Delitzsch and Adolf Harnack. Ernst 
Sellin, also a Berlin theologian and long known "as the first expert in the field of the Old 
Testament," deals with both of them.*) "What else [besides Delitzsch and Har- 


*) The title of his writing, to which we will primarily adhere in the following, is: "The 
Old Testament and the Protestant Church of the Present" by D. Dr. Ernst Sellin, Professor 
of Theology in Berlin. A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung Dr. Werner Scholl, Leipzig. 
103 pp. M. 14+400% value added. 
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nack) in the wild chorus of newspapers, lectures, and pamphlets," says Sellin, "everything 
is tuned to one and the same tone: 'Away with the Old Testament!" They all fall and 
therefore stand with Delitzsch and Harnack. 

But when Sellin remarks that these opponents of the Old Testament generally had 
the "noblest and best intentions" imaginable, and sought only to purify the German people 
of influences foreign to their nature, in order to establish a genuine German evangelical 
Christianity, he is mistaken in more than one respect. Already Luther had to declare to 
Agricola that his struggle was, at bottom, not against the Law, but against the Gospel. The 
same is true of Delitzsch and comrades. They beat the sack and mean the ass. They fight 
the Old Testament, and at bottom mean true Christianity. Their hatred is for the old Gospel 
as the Church has ever taught it from the Old Testament as well as the New. Hatred 
against the church, which does not want to let itself be robbed of the beatific truth of the 
Messiah and the forgiveness and blessedness taught in the Old Testament through His 
work of atonement alone - this and nothing else is the source from which these modern 
attacks against the Old Testament ultimately spring. 

As for Delitzsch, of course, who even before the war in his lectures on "Babel and 
the Bible" had undisguisedly displayed his anti-Bible sentiments, and now in his "Great 
Deception" has gone over to crude attacks on the Old Testament, even Sellin does not 
seem to have discovered in him any particularly noble intentions. He does, however, 
praise Delitzsch as "a man of science, excellent in his own field." (70.) For the rest, 
however, Sellin does not leave much good in this opponent, nor does he touch him with 
glacé gloves. He calls him Marcion redivivus, and reproaches him with dishonesty, 
dilettantism, etc. "One may painfully regret," writes Sellin, "that in these writings the 
excellent Orientalist betrays a downright bloody dilettantism in all questions of the history 
of religion, that he has not understood the modern questions at all. ... In places, too, one 
may feel a formal aversion to the unjust, directly spiteful treatment, devoid of all objectivity, 
that Israel's historical tradition, national character, law, and customs receive, especially in 
the first part [of the "Great Deception"], a treatment that deliberately singles out all the evil 
traits, but diminishes or completely conceals all the nobler traits. One may also raise the 
question to what extent an anti-Semitism that is not entirely understandable in view of his 
personal relationship to Judaism [Delitzsch is probably a Jew by birth] or an entirely naive 
philobabylonism is leading the pen here. One must also take into account the puffery in 
which his whole attack is presented, which has little in common with the usual scientific 
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Struggle and struggle for clarity and truth, take into the bargain." (7 f.) 

"Delitzsch," says Sellin, "simply will not or cannot understand his scholarly 
opponents." (9.) "A greater indictment [than Delitzsch's in his judgment of the history of 
Israel] has, without suspecting it, probably seldom been given by a researcher to himself." 
(61.) He is not at all anxious to penetrate into the coherence of thought of the Old 
Testament; he only concocts his arguments where he thinks he can find them; he vents 
his gall on the law and the historical books of the Old Testament. (70.) In his exposition 
(on Isa. 28, 9) he had not understood the connection at all, and had withheld the decisive 
word from his readers. "Boundlessly childlike," as he was, Delitzsch still lived in the 
"paradise of childhood." He simply closes his eyes to "quite obvious facts" and also 
withholds them from his readers (73), whom he has been leading on a fool's rope for years 
(82). His attack on the Old Testament is "as clumsy as it is unscientific." (77.) "However, 
| am sorry to have to say it openly now," Sellin declares, "that | sometimes doubt whether 
with Delitzsch there is at all the necessary ability to compare two religious texts 
objectively." "After all," he says, "one still had to forgive the ignorance of a Hackel when 
he entered the field of religious studies; with an Orientalist [Delitzsch] one feels it to be 
unforgivable." (77 f.) 

The thought comes to Ans (and others will probably feel the same way): How can 
one trust a man, to whom his Berlin colleague must give such a testimony, on any point 
that has even remote relation to religion, Christianity, and the Church? How in his own 
field, and in what he claims to be the result of his scientific labors? He who is to that extent 
guided by his prejudices and driven by his passions, can he be trusted in any point at all? 
Can he be regarded anywhere as an authority? Must not everything he puts forward be 
verified? German science has often been discredited by its representatives; but seldom 
has anyone given it such a black eye as Delitzsch has now done. 

As far as his position on the Old Testament is concerned, Delitzsch tried to prove 
in "Babel and Bible" that not only the Babylonian culture and religion had influenced Israel 
throughout, but also that the Old Testament was rightly regarded as Holy Scripture by the 
Christian Church. (7.) In the two volumes of his work "The Great Deception", published in 
1920 and 1921, he goes a step further and tries to prove that the whole connection 
between the Old and the New Testament, which had been assumed up to that time, was 
a fraud. 
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In his second volume (p. 31) we read: "So also the book of Joshua is a lying word, all the 
words of Exodus and Deuteronomy quoted earlier are all lies, etc. - all parts of the Word 
of God, of which the theologians are wont to preach with the tone of rock-solid conviction: 
‘God's word abideth forever." (17 f.) Delitzsch also resolutely denies the uniqueness of 
the Old Testament Scriptures. Religiously and morally Israel is not higher, but rather lower 
than Babylon. Its God Jaho (Jahweh) had never been anything else than a local idol, a 
Jewish national god, who had nothing in common with the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
whom Christ and the apostles had also rejected. 

Of course, Sellin has an easy job of scandalizing the modern Marcion and refuting 
his crass, foolish assertions. With little effort, he highlights the superiority of the Jewish 
Scriptures in more than one respect, though he does little to address what constitutes the 
very essence of them. Everywhere, Sellin declares, one encounters in the religion of Israel 
a "new, peculiar factor which we can nowhere else observe, at least with such clarity and 
force: the certainty of the one merciful, but above all morally holy God." (21.) 

The prophets stood as a unicum in the entire history of oriental religion. To them 
Yahweh was the world god who only demanded morality, justice and love from people. 
(21 f.) From the literature of the pagan Orient there is also no parallel to statements like 1 
Sam. 15, 22; Amos 5, 21-27; 9, 7; Hos. 6, 6; Isa. 1, 15-17; 6, 3; 7, 9; 28, 16; 30, 15; Zeph. 
3, 9; Jer. 17, 14; 31, 31-34; Ezek. 11, 19; Isa. 40, 37 ff; 49, 15; 50, 2; 54, 10; 55, 8 f.; Zech. 
8, 16 f.; Joel 2, 13; Isa. 58, 6 f.; 61, 1-3; 57, 15; Mal. 1, 11; 2, 15 f., and many others. "But 
| ask," Sellin remarks on some passages from Isaiah, "where else in the whole world did 
the thought arise and proclaim, as early as the eighth century, that at the end of days all 
nations would be united in the faith of one God," etc.? (28.) "And now | solemnly challenge 
Delitzsch," he remarks on several other passages, "to produce from the history of the 
whole Orient a parallel to these figures [the prophets] who consumed themselves in the 
service of a holy, moral God." (30.) Nor can a mediator like Moses, and a praying man like 
Jeremiah, be shown anywhere in the heathen religions. (32.) 

Especially against the assertion that Israel saw in Yahweh only a national Jewish 
God, Sellin shows: Isaiah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi etc. represent the idea of a world 
religion and see in Yahweh the world God, the one God of heaven and earth. In the 
prophets one could hear the voice of God everywhere, 
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"who wants to draw the whole mankind to himself through Judah". (35 ff.) The Book of 
Jonah describes Yahweh as the merciful Lord of the whole earth, is sharply directed 
against Jewish exclusivity and teaches that only repentance is necessary, no connection 
with the Jewish people. (41.) The author of the book of Daniel is of the rock-solid certainty 
that all history, however confused, has a meaning and must lead into the kingdom of the 
Holy One, the Most High, who looks like the Son of Man and whom all powers must serve 
and obey. (42.) 

This current of spirit and truth in the prophets, says Sellin, is obviously a breath 
from eternity, the spirit of God; for almost everywhere it moves in direct opposition to the 
natural thinking, desires and hopes of the Jewish people, and even more so it cannot have 
flowed into Israel from one of the surrounding Gentile nations, where not the slightest trace 
of it can be found. Sellin writes: "By comparing the religion of Israel with other 
contemporaneous ancient Oriental religions, we can conclude that in the religion of Israel 
there is expressed a religious knowing, willing, and possessing which did not develop 
elsewhere under the same or similar preconditions, and which we therefore cannot deduce 
from the general natural-historical preconditions." And in this way (from the ground of 
comparative religious science), Sellin continues, "we can also scientifically lead everyone 
who only wants to see at least to the inkling of a divine revelation in Israel." (20.) 

Like the prophetic, Sellin continues, the rest of Israel's literature is unique. He 
writes: "The literature of all categories, to which we find parallels every time in the ancient 
Orient, suddenly becomes [in Israel] the bearer of higher ideas, which we meet nowhere 
else in this purity, which once again surpass time and people." (43.) Admittedly, he says, 
there are Babylonian penitential psalms and prayers and Egyptian hymns. "And yet," 
remarks Sellin, "any serious examination soon reveals here, too, that again through Old 
Testament poetry rushes a current of spirit which we seek in vain outside." (44.) "Where," 
exclaims Sellin, "do we find in the whole of Old Oriental poetry a single parallel to Ps. 40:7; 
50:13 ff.; 51:12, 19; 15; 24:1-32" 

Of course, also in Babylon it had been taught that the Godhead was merciful, that 
it demanded mercy and justice from man; also the consciousness of sin had often found 
a poignant expression here. "But is there in Babylon," continues Sellin, "even one Psalm, 
to be placed side by side with Ps. 32 or 130, where at the moment of confession of sin, or 
merely upon waiting, which is, faith, forgiveness enters?" (45.) And where are the 
analogies to the certainty of salvation even in the dark valley like 
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In Ps. 18; 23; 27; 37; 90; 91; 103; 118; 121; 126, etc.? (46.) "Where do we here meet with 
a parallel to the prospect of the last days, when goodness and faithfulness meet, 
righteousness and peace kiss each other, when faithfulness sprouts out of the earth, and 
righteousness looks down from heaven, 85; 11 f.; when a kingdom of God spreads to the 
ends of the earth, 47; 1-11; 93-99; where, at last, sounds of longing for a communion with 
God in His sanctuary, as in Ps. 42; 43; 84; 85? Is not all this simply impossible with the 
many known and unknown gods there, which make any such religious concentration 
impossible?" (46.) "And now out with a parallel to these passages of directly New 
Testament height from the Babylonian treasury!" Thus Sellin calls out to Delitzsch with 
reference to Ps. 16 and 73, in which the certainty of the community of God finds the 
culmination of its expression. (47.) 

According to Sellin, the Old Testament wisdom literature differs from the Greek in 
that the latter is philosophical, the former religious. (49.) The Proverbs are "thoroughly 
religiously founded: 'The fear of Yahweh is the beginning of wisdom’ (1:9)." (P. 50.) And 
"far above all that we possess hitherto of religious doctrinal poetry from the ancient Near 
East, rises the mighty poetry of Job." (50.) On Job 31, Sellin remarks: "This is a solution 
of the great problem of blameless suffering, such as Sophocles also darkly divined in 
‘Oedipus on Colonus,' but such as is here presented with clear consciousness, and from 
the defiant faith of which, | think, even the Christian can still learn." (52.) 

Also the law in Israel stands higher than the Hamurabi code. On Ex. 20-23 Sellin 
remarks: "Here sorcery is forbidden on pain of death, 22, 17; usury is forbidden 22:24. A 
whole series of provisions is made for the protection of the poor, of which we find nothing 
in the Hamurabi code, 22:20-26; 23:6-9; even an enemy may not exist in view of the law, 
23:4, etc." The same, he says, is true of Deuteronomy. "There is also something peculiar 
about this law," he says, "it is everywhere saturated with prophetic ideas, it is a law that 
takes care of the poor and lawless as only one ever does, and its whole purpose wants to 
be to promote love to Yahweh 6, 5; 10, 12." (55.) 

As far as the prehistory of the Creation and the Flood is concerned, Sellin asserts: 
"If anything has been proved with certainty, then it is that here we have before us materials 
originally from the ancient Near East, and predominantly from Babylon" (57). (57.) About 
the difference between the Babylonian sagas and the Biblical accounts, however, he 
writes: "Stade once used the harsh word, which, however, is not incorrect, that to compare 
both [the Biblical and Babylonian accounts of the Creation and Flood] with each other in 
moral-religious relation, would be to set a fresh, clear spring beside a stinking village 
puddle." (57.) 
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With reference to the narratives of the fathers and heroes in Moses, Joshua, 
Judges, and 1 Samuel, in which Sellin admittedly finds no more than a historical core, he 
calls out to Delitzsch: "Does a single ancient people possess such a prehistory, held 
together and carried by quite specific divine plans and thoughts?" (59.) And concerning 
the historiography which begins with the era of David, Sellin declares, "It stands far above 
all that we otherwise know of ancient Near Eastern historiography." (60.) "Only for Israel 
does history have a real purpose and goal (he repeatedly confronts us in the books of 
Kings), only for this people is history a coherent organism, a chain of divine judgment and 
blessing; . . only in him, therefore, are the roots to be sought for a world historiography. Of 
the torn Babylonian and Egyptian annals and chronicles it is best here to be entirely silent, 
however infinitely valuable they are to us, of course, in another direction; they know only 
stories, no history." (60.) Only in the history books of the Old Testament is "a religious 
pragmatism carried out." "In the vast work of history which begins with Gen. 1 and ends 
with 2 Kings 25," says Sellin, we possess "something par excellence unique in ancient 
Near Eastern literature, . . . the first attempt to conceive the history of a people within the 
framework of the great history of mankind, under the idea of a great, coherent divine plan, 
and thus to give to this people itself a divinely ordered purpose and goal.” (60 f.) 

According to Delitzsch, there is no bridge from the Old Testament to the New, for 
Jesus had led teachings that were completely contrary to the Old Testament, and in the 
face of the national Yahoah, he stood up for the most ideal monotheism, and so on. But 
Sellin emphasizes that Christ's conception of the kingdom of God and of Himself as the 
Son of Man and the Messiah is not conceivable without the Old Testament. Everything 
that is reported of Christ in the New Testament indicates that the ground on which he stood 
was the Old Testament. "When, therefore, John makes him say, ‘Search the scriptures, 
for ye think ye have eternal life in them, and they are they which testify of me,’ 5:39, therein 
certainly his opinion found a classical expression.” (66.) Seeberg was right: "The Old 
Testament is the book from which JEsus learned religion." (70.) And as for Paul, he too 
develops his whole doctrine of salvation from the Old Testament, Rom. 3-5; 1 Cor. 15, 3 
ff.; Gal. 3 and 4, etc. (71.) It should be noted here that Delitzsch also asserts divorce as a 
moral deficiency of Old Testament religion, while Sellin points to Mal. 2, 15, and remarks: 
"In fact, the indissolubility of marriage is here attributed to the divine will, in spite of all laws 
concerning divorces." (40.) 
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As far as Harnack is concerned, he does not want the Old Testament to be rejected 
in every respect, but he wants it to be deleted from the Christian canon. Sellin writes: 
"Thus he imagines the future position of the Old Testament to be something like the 
Lutheran conception of the Old Testament Apocrypha, as a collection of writings which is 
good and useful to read, but which is not to be regarded as a canonical guide. (84.) In his 
monograph "Marcion"™ Harnack thus expresses himself, "To reject the Old Testament in 
the second century was a mistake which the great Church rightly rejected; to retain it in 
the fech tenth century was a fate from which the Reformation was not yet able to escape; 
but still to preserve it as a canonical document in Protestantism since the nineteenth 
century is the result of a religious and ecclesiastical paralysis." (8.) 

To Harnack Sellin argues that he does not say clearly what he understands by 
canon, that he erroneously finds in the Old Testament only law, and that it would be 
foolishness for the Church to go along with his proposal. The explanation which Sellin 
opposes to Harnack's is, "To abolish the Old Testament as a canonical document in the 
twentieth century would directly contradict the testimony of JEsu and the apostles, who 
found divine will and promise in the Old Testament; it would have disastrous religious 
consequences, and, above all, would simply be an anachronism, and the greatest folly 
which the Protestant Church could commit." (93.) 

Of course, from Harnack's theological point of view, according to which Christ 
himself does not belong in the Gospel that he preached, the Church would only be 
consistent if it were to delete not only the Old Testament, but the entire canon. For if Christ 
and his work of atonement are erased from Christianity and its sacred writings, there is 
nothing left by which it still differs essentially from the heathen religions and their writings. 
Consequently, Harnack must reject both Testaments. But if he does not want to let the 
New Testament go as a canon, he must also keep the Old Testament. What Harnack 
proposes is rightly described by Sellin as "the greatest stupidity that the Protestant Church 
could commit". 

Now, as far as Sellin is concerned, there are two main errors of which he is guilty 
in his argumentation, and by which he considerably weakens, even undermines, his 
position. First, as already indicated, he takes a strongly fractured and liberal position on 
the authenticity, inspiration, and authority of Holy Scripture; second, in his struggle for the 
uniqueness of the Old Testament, he makes no proper use of the numerous direct 
Messianic prophecies of Christ and His substitutionary atoning work, wherein 
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but finally only the actual characteristic of the religion of revelation consists. 

Concerning verbal inspiration in particular, Sellin deplores the fact that "the old 
dogmatic conception of divinely inspired Scripture" still lives on in wide circles of the 
Church. "And especially in the case of the Old Testament," he writes, "the absurdity of this 
[old doctrine of inspiration] in the face of all clear historical and comparative religious 
knowledge must appear as a particularly crying one." (5.) Curiously, though it is in the day 
that, as in all the world, so especially in Germany, the increase of ecclesiastical decline is 
in even proportion to the increase of liberalism, yet Sellin thinks he must lay almost all the 
ruin in the Church to the charge of the verbal inspiration doctrine. Among the things he 
counts here are workmanship and priestly rule in the Roman Church, Puritanism and 
legalism in the Reformed Church, the equivalent estimation of the Old Testament with the 
New in the sense that everything that was true in the Old Testament must be true in the 
New, etc. But by the same logic Sellin could have put evolution, liberalism, and all modern 
unbelief on the account of verbal inspiration. By the way, what influence can the doctrine 
of verbal inspiration still have in Germany, since for decades there have been no 
professors at the universities there who represent and defend it? What has been so 
thoroughly eradicated should surely not be so much agitated against. 

Sellin, however, writes: "The first thing which must be stated without reserve, which 
has been proved innumerable times on the part of evangelical theology of all directions, 
but which is still hushed up by some circles and personalities [?] or at least the 
consequences of which are not taken in full earnest, is the following: The Old Testament 
is not a supernaturally revealed, divinely inspired book." (10.) This, he says, emerges from 
the "palpable contradictions" in the Old Testament, from the inferiority of Old Testament 
ethics to Christian ethics, etc. "Kittel," Sellin continues, "once somewhere called the old 
doctrine of inspiration a soul-dangerous one. And indeed it has done measureless 
mischief. . . . By that unfortunate doctrine it is occasioned that wide circles of the 
evangelical Church have attained so little to the clear consciousness of what they possess 
in the Old Testament." (16.) 

The verbal inspiration doctrine was actually also to blame for the attacks of Harnack 
and Delitzsch. Sellin writes: "The attacks of a Delitzsch, a Harnack, and also of many of 
the other unnamed ones are based on a real moment, and if the Protestant Church does 
not soon create a completely clear situation, the disease on its body will become a greater 
and greater one. We see, acutely ge- 
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In the Lutheran Church this was brought about by the unfortunate doctrine of verbal 
inspiration; but in itself it is much older, and in fact goes back to the earliest Church. And 
this disease is, in short, the practical equation of the Old and New Testaments in spite of 
theoretical keeping them apart, the dying away of the recognition that the divine revelation 
has been a historically developing one, that it has had its temporal stages and limits, that 
itis always at the same time divine and human, that is, however, that in the Old Testament 
there is a strong Israelite-Jewish influence, which had to fall with the Gospel in the Christian 
Church." (96.) Sellin here takes his mouth too full; for never did the Lutheran Church 
practically equate the Old and New Testaments, and declare everything, even the 
shadows and models, to be imperishable and binding also in the New Testament. But from 
this fact she has not concluded with Sellin that the Old Testament is nothing more than a 
mixture of divine truth and human error. But to the open admission of this false 
consequence Sellin attaches the future salvation of the Church. The Church, he declares, 
would suffocate on the Old Testament, if she "did not now finally let it become flesh and 
blood, even to the very periphery of her congregations, that the Old Testament is not a 
book of revelation fixed and ready for all time, but an erring, erroneous human scripture," 
etc. (96.) Sellin is one of those people who want to save the church by sawing off the 
branch on which it sits, by blowing up the foundation on which it is built; for of the New 
Testament, too, these theologians assert without exception that it is an erroneous, fallible, 
human scripture. 

Sellin also speaks of the "anguish of conscience which the doctrine of inspiration is 
said to have brought to our fathers. (92.) The fact is, however, that they felt very 
comfortable with a doctrine of which they knew that it was founded in the clear wording of 
Scripture and therefore could not be overthrown even with all kinds of indirect evidence. 
To this day, then, their exegesis of the striking passages of Scripture has not yet been 
proved false by anyone. Even Sellin cannot get away with the remark that 2 Tim. 3, 16 f. 
refers to nothing but the filling of the writer with the Spirit of God and 2 Petr. 1,21 does not 
deal with the Scriptures at all, but with the speeches of the prophets. (72.) Certainly, all 
kinds of objections can be raised against the verbal inspiration; but no one can deny it 
without a criticism that is also directed against Christ and His apostles. 

Sellin belongs to the modern mediation theologians who do not want to know 
anything about the verbal inspiration, but hold on to a divine revelation. He rejects every 
word and doctrinal revelation, but admits a supernatural influence on the Old Testament. 
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The result of history was a mixture of the divine and the human, of truth and error. This 
result was presented in the Old Testament writings, as well as it could be done by people 
who were capable of error and personally interested. Again and again Sellin emphasizes 
that Delitzsch is talking past him, since he also denies the inerrancy of the Old Testament, 
but does not therefore eliminate every supernatural factor in the history of Israel. He 
represents "a historical divine revelation,” "a historical way of looking at things," which is 
not compatible with "a revealed, normative word of God" in Scripture, especially that of 
the Old Testament. "The Old Testament," Sellin explains, "is human writing which bears 
witness to a divine revelation which took place in the course of the history of a people." 
(18.) "The content of divine revelation is therefore never so-called supernatural truths, but 
just as little historical or scientific facts, figures, knowledge; the content is merely always 
the living God himself, his will and nature, his thoughts and plans, his community." (18.) 
"Thus the whole Israelite-Jewish history of religion wants to be understood as the struggle, 
the counteraction, but also the co-operation of two factors, a higher and a lower one: the 
supramundane spirit of God and the naturally grown popular religion. And we find the 
expression of both, sometimes more separated, sometimes closely intertwined, in the Old 
Testament. A pure divorce of the two is impossible." (63.) 

With reference to Sellin's free position on the Old Testament Scriptures, a few more 
things should be noted here. The law did not come from Moses, who according to Sellin 
was not a lawgiver but a prophet; at most the ten commandments could be traced back to 
him. The law is predominantly a product of Israelite folk religion. Sellin: "If we still possess 
anything at all from him [Moses], it is surely the Ten Commandment of Ex. 20 and Ex. 5, 
with its thundering 'Thou shalt, thou shalt not!'" (23.) Since the splendid discovery of the 
Hamurabi Code at Susa, as well as more recently of some Assyrian laws, we have 
guarded "where was the real home of the great law which came down to us falsely under 
the name of Moses, that it was rooted in the West Asiatic cultural circle, and was especially 
developed in Babylon from the beginning of the second millennium." (53.) Deuteronomy 
had been introduced only in the year 622 - a fateful step, with which the way had been 
entered into Judaism, law-keeping, which, in spite of the momentary success of religion 
as a life-power, had threatened death. The Mosaic account of creation offered a religious 
explanation of the world "which speaks to us in the naive language of childlike humanity.” 
(57.) The narratives of the Israelite fathers and heroes in Moses, Joshua, Judges, and 1 
Samuelis were 
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Sagas. "Here," writes Sellin, "we are dealing with traditional materials about the actually 
prehistoric time of Israel, the fathers of the people and the tribes, the founder of religion 
[Moses], the conquest of the land, and the heroes of the pre-royal period - materials which, 
however, for the most part enclose a historical core which must be extracted from the shell 
of the saga by science in laborious work." (58.) The history books were "written by erring, 
lacking people and children of their time and not free of tendentious historiography”. In the 
same, history is often raped and finally viewed only under priestly-Levitical points of view 
and modeled accordingly. (60 f.) Sellin also deals quite freely with the other writings of the 
Old Testament. He speaks of the "delicious little Jonah legend," the Deuterosachariah, the 
Deutero-Isaiah, the Trito-lsaiah, the Anonymous of Isa. 19, the Apocalyptic of Isa. 24 and 
25 as something quite natural. The book of Daniel he places in the time about 176, when 
Antiochus sought to ethnicize the Jews, and in consequence the terrible Maccabean revolt 
broke out. (42.) Psalms like the 119th on the Old Testament law, or cursing psalms like 
Ps. 109, a Christian could never pray after. Ecclesiastes Solomon taught pessimism, and 
was "already strongly influenced by Greek philosophy." (53.) All this, says Sellin, must also 
be made clear to the people. "At last call things honestly by their names!" he writes. "What 
has been scientifically recognized as a saga in the Old Testament for almost a hundred 
years, now at last call it such in teaching. It is murdering consciences and killing faith to 
continue to impose as history here what, according to the Old Testament itself, cannot be 
history at all. Did Homer's or the Nibelungenlied's figures possess less life and existence 
for us as children because the book from which they were told to us had the. Saga was 
written on the book from which they were told to us?" (97.) But where one gives away as 
much as Sellin, what remains of the Old Testament that would be worth fighting for and 
holding? 

Sellin says that the position of Jesus and the apostles on the Old Testament must 
remain the guiding principle for the Christian church. (63.) "Whoever places himself under 
the word of JEsu," he writes, "whoever recognizes in it a revelation of God (and this, for 
example, Delitzsch also does with the fullest conviction), cannot be indifferent to the 
testimony of JEsu and his apostles in this respect (concerning the authority of the Old 
Testament), to him this will rather have to be decisive, where he, too, can find 'words of 
life." (20.) And what is this position of JEsu and the apostles? According to Sellin, they, 
just like himself, distinguished true and false in the Old Testament. He writes: "JEsus, in 
modern terms, had the conception of a historical (mixed with all sorts of errors) divine 
revelation in the Old Testament." (68.) And when Paul 
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When Sellin speaks of "shadows of future goods," he does not mean temporary divine 
orders of a ceremonial and police-historical nature, but rather the human, erroneous, and 
pagan nature of the divine. (71.) They are modern ideas which Sellin anachronistically 
imputes to Christo and his apostles, ideas which melt before words like Joh. 10, 35: "The 
Scripture cannot be broken," and Apost. 24, 14: "I believe all that is written in the law and 
in the prophets." If Sellin wants to let JEsu's judgment stand, he must say valet to his 
rationalism and emphatically assert just what he now denies, namely, that JEsu and the 
apostles accepted the Old Testament as the direct, infallible, for all times binding word of 
God. (64.) From the fact that the Church regarded the Old Testament as literally inspired, 
Sellin concludes that everything in the Old Testament was regarded by her as divine 
"revelation" and "eternal." But this is contradicted by the facts. Especially the Lutheran 
Church, from the beginning with Christ and Paul, sharply distinguished between the 
transient shadows ordered by God, which were to remain only until Christ, and the eternal 
truths of the Old Testament. 

The other main defect in Sellin's polemic is that he virtually ignores the prophecies 
of Christ. To be sure, he also speaks of Messianic things in the Old Testament, and 
remarks that one should "lay all emphasis on what, as Luther said, drives Christ". (98.) In 
the history of Israel one should emphasize the thoughts of God: his blessing and 
punishing, his educating for the perfection of religion in Christ. But Sellin does not mention 
concrete statements of Christ and his atoning work, etc., as the church has found them 
in the Old Testament. But no speech is also a speech. He who does not confess here 
denies, negates. Nor has Sellin clear ideas of the contents of either the Old or the New 
Testament. The Gospel is not to him chiefly the preaching of forgiveness for Christ's sake 
through faith in Him, but devotion of heart and communion of love with God. (26.) The 
"delicious little legend of Jonah [?] signifies an immediate preparation of faith in the loving 
Beneficent and Father of all His children, as the Gospel later proclaims Him." (41.) But so 
speak rationalists. Concerning Zech. 9:9, Sellin remarks: "Here we have palpably the old 
Babylonian idea of the world-kingdom (hence 'the river,’ that is, the Euphrates), but 
transformed, reborn into the hope of a kingdom of peace embracing the world." (42.) 
According to this, the Gospel would be but a spiritualized Babylonism. The real greatness 
and lasting significance of the prophets, according to Sellin, consists in "their uniquely 
strict moral view of life, their struggle for the poor, for justice and righteousness, their 
wrestling 
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The Christian idea, however, that true morality is possible only on the basis of the 
atonement of Christ made in faith, is nowhere expressed by Sellin. (77.) The Christian 
thought, however, that true morality is only possible on the basis of the atonement of 
Christ made in faith, is nowhere expressed by Sellin. 

Sellin therefore belongs to those who eliminate Christ, as the church has 
understood him up to now, Christ, the God-human reconciler and redeemer, from the Old 
Testament. Bible explanations such as those of Altenburg and Weimar, in which the 
Messianic element is eliminated, are declared obsolete by Sellin. He writes: "The old, 
venerable Bible works that we possess have pretty much all outlived their usefulness. It 
is imperative that a new one be created here, not a popular commentary, nor a compilation 
of the latest scholarly individual findings - those belong elsewhere - but an aid for our 
homes and congregations." What is meant is a commentary that starts from the premise 
that the Old Testament is a purely human book, and thus a mixture of divine truths and 
human errors - a lot of quartz with some gold, quite a few grains of wheat mixed with a lot 
of chaff. 

Sellin claims a difference between the Old Testament and pagan religion, but not 
an absolute one, only a gradual one. The religious moment, which is found weakly in 
paganism, appears somewhat stronger in the Old Testament and is completed in 
Christianity. This is the view of modern historians of religion. And Sellin takes essentially 
the same position. His own estimate of the Old Testament in the history of religion, for 
instance, he says, is "not at all far removed" from Harnack's. (84.) The chief difference, 
then, between the heathen and the Old Testament religion he finds in the degree of 
morality. Even in Babylonian and other heathen literature, he says, there are "undoubtedly 
doctrinal poems of a high moral-religious order." But then Sellin goes on to say, "With all 
recognition of the morally religious high ground of this text [cited by Delitzsch from 
Babylonian literature], where is there here a word about loving one's neighbor as 
oneself?" (81.) But if the commandment to love denotes the difference between paganism 
and the Old Testament, it is only a gradual one. 

Where was the moral-religious life most purely released from the bonds of nature, 
among the Jews or the Babylonians? According to Sellin, this is the real question. 
Delitzsch puts both on the same level. Sellin, however, decides in favor of the religion of 
Israel. Here, he says, Wehe a spirit (a religious knowing and willing) which, "at least in 
this intensity and purity," is felt nowhere else. (20.) In the religious literature of Israel there 
is found "a new, peculiar factor, which we can nowhere else observe, at least in such 
clearness and vigor, the certainty of the one barm-. 
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hearty, but above all morally holy God". (21.) Further: "Can he [Delitzsch] consider any 
studied man of to-day to be so limited that he does not know that strong moral impressions 
were also present in all the other religions of the civilized peoples of antiquity, in the 
Egyptian, Greek, etc., just as in that of Babylon, that mercy, charity, justice are everywhere 
highly esteemed, and are sometimes more loosely, sometimes more firmly connected with 
the divine will? Can he not understand it then, that the question here is only: Where was 
the moral-religious life, where was the divine will most purely and clearly loosed from the 
bonds of natural hustle? Where do the nature-hast-cultic demands disappear altogether 
beside the moral-religious ones? In the Old Testament prophets and poets mentioned 
above, indeed; in Babylon and Egypt, on the other hand, as in the priestly law of the 
Pentateuch, they are both placed in the same line, and thus sooner or later the moral- 
religious ones must be suffocated. Whoever walks in the footsteps of the Apostle Paul 
cannot doubt that the divine revelation in pre-Christian times was never limited to the 
people of Israel, but that God sought to draw to Himself all mankind, all the nations of the 
earth, and did not leave Himself unwitnessed to them. 17, 26 ff; Rom. 1, 18-23." (82 f.) 

But that this natural revelation of God in nature in the consciousness and 
conscience of man and in world history is essentially different from the evangelical 
revelation of God in the Old and New Testaments, Sellin says nothing about it. Rather, he 
sees in the pagan religions preliminary stages of Christianity. He writes: "Already now 
Christianity is accused of considering itself too much as a religion fallen from heaven, and 
of not sufficiently appreciating that also in other ancient religions relations and preliminary 
stages of the divine revelation in Christ are to be found, the understanding consideration 
of which would above all also serve the mission" (88 f.). (88 f.) Admittedly, if Christianity is 
essentially moral, it did not "fall from heaven," any more than did the works doctrine of the 
heathen. But if the sentence: "The blood of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, makes us clean 
from all sin" is really based on truth, and if it adequately expresses the actual essence of 
Christianity, then the statements of Christ, which recur again and again, especially in John, 
that He Himself as well as His Gospel is not evolution from below, but revelation from 
above, are also fully true. 

So what distinguishes Christianity from all other religions are not only higher moral 
ideals and at most hopes of a future world empire in which justice and peace will reign, 
but the gospel as the good news of the forgiveness of sins through faith in the God-man 
Christ. 
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and his work of atonement. What assigns to the New Testament a unique place in all the 
world's literature is not both passages like the Sermon on the Mount or statements about 
love for God and neighbor and about the indissolubility of marriage, etc., but the doctrine 
of the vicarious suffering of Christ and of blessedness through faith alone in the gospel of 
the reconciliation and justification that has long since taken place. And the same is true of 
the Old Testament, which from the very beginning knows no other religion than the religion 
of grace of the New Testament. Who knows, says Delitzsch, what else lies buried under 
the debris in Egypt and Babylon, and will later be brought to light! Sellin answers correctly: 
"We can only work with what we actually have, not with what may later be brought to light. 
But just as the discovery of the Hamurabi Codex and other great finds have not disturbed 
our theological circles in the least, and have not shaken, let alone overturned, any of our 
Lutheran doctrines, so we have no concern for the future in this respect. Even if Delitzsch 
should succeed in bringing real analogies from pagan literature to the Ten 
Commandments, the commandment of love, and to the Sermon on the Mount, the gulf 
between paganism and Christianity would still not be abolished. Whoever, therefore, wants 
to prove, as Sellin does, that in the Old Testament the air of the New Testament is already 
blowing, must not be satisfied with references to higher moral demands and hopes for the 
future of a world empire of peace and justice, but must emphasize the concrete Messianic 
prophecies of Christ, in which alone the uniqueness of the whole Bible is ultimately decided 
and founded. 

If the Old Testament contains such prophecies of the Messiah as the Church has 
hitherto found in it, then it is proved that it is heavenly superior to all non-Jewish writings, 
and that the religion of the Old Testament relates to all the heathen religions surrounding 
it not merely as the higher to the lower and the stronger to the weaker, but as the truth to 
the lie, the genuine to the counterfeit. But if these prophecies are removed, nothing remains 
of the Old Testament that could not have arisen on purely natural ground, especially among 
an oppressed people such as the Jews, without any special, supernatural influence of the 
Spirit of God. The same is true of the New Testament, if the true deity of Christ, his work 
of atonement, and what is connected with it, be blotted out of it. A specifically Christian 
canon, in the sense that it would contain truths that could not be found anywhere else, 
would then not exist at all. Special revelations of God would be found neither in the Old nor 
in the New Testament. Is the religion of the Bible nothing more than morality and 
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hope for an earthly kingdom of morality, there is nothing in the Old and New Testaments 
to which at least faint analogies and parallels could not be found among the ancient 
Egyptians, the Babylonians, Buddha, Confucius, Lao-Tse, Plato, the Stoics, Seneca, and 
many other pagans, ancient and modern. 

The prophecies of Christ in the Old Testament and the Gospel of Christ in the New 
Testament mark the unbridgeable gulf between the Bible and Babel, Christianity and 
paganism. They are also what make the Old Testament the foundation of the New and the 
New the fulfillment of the Old, and thus both the canon of the Christian Church. He who 
deletes Christ from the Old Testament may delete it altogether without any special harm 
to the Church. And he who also erases from the New Testament Christ's deity and his 
atoning work, may reject the whole Bible, together with the Christian Church, without any 
essential, irreplaceable loss to the world. What remains of the Bible, when Christ and his 
atoning work are blotted out of it, can all be deduced from the light of reason, conscience, 
and experience. People who delete Christ from the gospel cannot form a proper Christian 
church. And if all who call themselves Christians stood thus, Christianity would have 
disappeared from the world, even if all the world still had the word in their mouths daily. 

F. B. 


Literary . 


Proceedings of the Eleventh Convention of the Atlantic District of the Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri, etc. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 60 pp. 28 
Cts. 

Besides the business and other material, this report offers a fine synodal speech and 
an instructive presentation. In the former, Praeses Birkner expatiates on the importance 
of faithful adherence to the symbols, clearly recognized by our fathers from the very 
beginning. Without constant study of them, the Lutheran Church will degenerate, 
degenerate, and eventually perish. Both its nature and its growth are conditioned by the 
same thing. With the fidelity, desire and love for her confessional writings our church 
stands and falls, blossoms and withers, grows and withers, strengthens and slackens. Her 
periods of prosperity were those in which the Confession was upheld and diligently studied 
by her teachers, preachers, and congregations. But wherever the Confession fell into 
oblivion and contempt, its vitality soon dried up. Evidence of this can be found in the history 
of the Lutheran Church in America. 

Men like. Walther, who were certain of the Lutheran truth and thus had no doubts 
about its eventual victory, it was therefore a foregone conclusion that with the awakening 
interest in the Lutheran symbols, a new springtime for the Lutheran Church was also 
dawning. Praeses Birkner points to the preface to the third volume of the "Lutheran," where 
Walther exults in victory: "The confessional writings of our church are coming out of the 
night that covered them into the light of day again; people are reading them again. . . and 
referring to them. .... . A great struggle has broken out, growing more general every day 
.... We are evidently at the very gates of the most important and, we hope to God, most 
salutary decision for our Church. . . . The Lord has opened, 
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to help his church; neither multitude, nor power, nor guile, nor falsehood, nor slander, shall 
endure him; he shall bring forth his work. The truth shall prevail, and the enemies of the 
truth shall be put to shame. Amen." 

Thus Walther believed, and thus he could believe, because he knew that it is the 
ever powerful and victorious divine truth itself which finds clear expression in the Lutheran 
symbols. And his trust and hope did not deceive him. With Confessionalism and as a result 
of it, Lutheranism in America has taken a tremendous upswing, as has now long been 
before everyone's eyes. Birkner writes: "The history of our Synod, both in its founding 
period and during its later development, is an exceedingly instructive one. If one were to 
give it a title, one would hardly be mistaken if it were to read, for example, A Struggle for 
the Recognition of Lutheran Symbols within the Lutheran Church and the Related Demand 
for Confessional Faithfulness in Doctrine and Practice. And if one inquires further into what 
it was under God's gracious rule that caused the Missouri Synod to grow from a small 
cluster into such a large people, the answer can be summed up in a single word: 
Confessional fidelity, faithful, steadfast adherence to the Lutheran symbols." Much the 
same is true suo mode of other Lutheran synods in America. What has made all of these 
great and strong is the return to the Lutheran Confession. 

Precisely because of her confessional position, as is well known, not much good was 
prophesied for the Missouri Synod right at her cradle. In this year of her jubilee, too, it has 
been predicted that her sun has now reached its zenith and is already in the process of 
descending. Such prophecies should be a reminder to us to always hold faithfully to the 
Lutheran confession, the life source of our Synod as well. At the same time, let us always 
keep the faith of Walther and not allow ourselves to be robbed of his optimism, namely, 
that divine truth, as it is laid down in our confessional writings, can never be defeated, and 
therefore the little ship of all those who hold fast to this truth will remain on top of the 
waves, no matter how the winds may storm and the waves may roar. God, his truth, and 
all who hold to it cannot sink. 

Fr. Steeges' paper deals with "The Biblical Lutheran Doctrine of Sunday" and 
elaborates the thought: We do not celebrate Sunday out of divine command, but in order 
to have time and opportunity for public worship. Due consideration is given to the 
movement that is now growing again in America, which wants to help morality and religion 
get back on its feet through state laws, especially concerning Sunday. According to 
Steege, the principle of these Puritans is expressed by the Lord's Day Alliance in New 
Jersey: "The State must make it impossible for people to go anywhere or to do anything on 
Sunday except to go to church. ... If we take away a man's motor car, his golf sticks, his 
Sunday newspaper, his horses, his pleasure steamships, amusement houses, and parks, and 
prohibit him from playing outdoor games or witnessing field sports, he will naturally drift 
back to church." 

But as far as such laws are concerned, quite apart from the fact that Christians can 
be made and religion and morals promoted only through the gospel and not through laws 
and secular power, the State has neither the right nor the profession to cultivate religion 
and Christian morals. If, nevertheless, it attempts to do so, its rule becomes tyranny, which 
not only corrupts the State, but also destroys the Christian religion and morals. And as for 
Christians, they do not need any laws in order to make proper use of their Sundays and 
other days of rest. For as Christians they also have an inner urge to communal public 
worship. In order to satisfy this desire, they will, of course, use the Sunday day of rest in 
accordance with their Christian nature, and will of their own accord reject and avoid 
anything that hinders and harms this use. To despise the sermon and God's word is for 
Christians to desecrate Sunday, to misuse the day of rest, to abuse it. Even harmless 
amusements and recreations on Sundays fall on the conscience of serious Christians, if 
they can only pursue them with sinful neglect of the divine word and contempt for public 
worship. The speaker therefore rightly warns “against all frivolous neglect of the word, 
especially also against those under 
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the ever-increasing number of Sunday entertainments, walks, excursions, and summer 
sojourns, which have such a sad effect on the attendance at our places of worship, 
especially in the six months from April to October, that tens of thousands of empty seats 
stare out at faithful preachers, and church work in the summer has a dreary winter 
season". - May then this report also find many attentive readers! F. B. 


Tenth Synodical Report of the Northern Illinois District of the Lutheran Synod of Missouri, 
etc. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 68 pp. 30 Cts. 

In the synodal address, Praeses Brunn exhorts to active participation in the doctrinal 
negotiations. Here it says, among other things: "It is also part of the blessed heritage that 
we have inherited from our fathers, that in our synodal meetings the instruction from God's 
Word takes the first and foremost place. We do not intend to listen here both to sermons 
and lectures on individual pieces of the Christian doctrine of faith, but rather the speaker 
is to provide the guideline on which the all-round discussion of the subject at hand is to be 
based. This is how our fathers held it, and this is why all of them prepared for the doctrinal 
negotiations. They all wanted both: to teach and to learn. Only then are they really doctrinal 
negotiations and not doctrinal lectures. The greater the number of synod members, the 
greater the danger of departing from the way of our fathers and allowing the speaker alone 
to speak" . . . The more active the participation in these proceedings, the greater will be 
the blessing. By question and answer, by further elaboration of what the speaker has said, 
by giving examples from Christian life by which what has been said is illustrated, and the 
like, quite a number should help to make the proceedings instructive and to impress them 
upon the heart and memory. "Serve one another,’ saith the apostle 1 Pet. 4:10, ‘every one 
with the gift which he hath received, as the good stewards of the manifold mercies of 
God." (8 f.) 

Also in the synodal address it says concerning the treasury of the district: "It is true 
that a large sum has been raised in our district for external purposes in our congregations 
during the past year. But the greater half has been earmarked for all kinds of charitable 
purposes: for the old people's home, orphanage, Children's Friendship Society, county 
institutions, Luther Institute, hospital, physical need in Europe and others. The coffers of 
the Synod, through which the main work which Christ has commanded His Church to do, 
is being carried on, have suffered hardship in the process. We have reason to thank God 
that he has made the hearts of Christians so willing to contribute to charitable causes, and 
we pray God that he will continue to sustain and strengthen this love. But should we not 
be the more willing to support our synodal works, which directly promote the spread of the 
kingdom of God through the preaching of the gospel? Nor have we any reason to doubt 
the willingness of our Christians; it must only be said to them in the right way. ... D. Walther 
says in "Law and Gospel" (p. 292): If a congregation is so stingy that it does not want to 
take up a collection, the preacher need not think: | will preach a sharp sermon to them 
once, that they should open their pockets. For that is nothing at all, if the pockets are 
opened by the law. He must preach in such a way that they wake up from their sleep and 
death.' . . . God save us from all lawlessness! Contributions for the purposes of the 
kingdom of God are not to be determined by arithmetic, but are to be given according to 
the ability which God presents. Churches whose members are blessed by God in earthly 
things should not be satisfied when they have contributed the average sum, but should 
help other churches, whose members are for the most part poor, to reach the total sum." 
(9 f.) 

In the continuation of his lecture on "The Royal Office of Christ," Fr. H. Heise, in an 
edifying, uplifting manner, stated the thesis: "3. Christ proves Himself to be King in His 
kingdom of grace by a. gloriously bestowing His own, b. graciously governing them, c. 
powerfully protecting them." Again and again, as is well known, the accusation arises that 
the Lutherans claim that their church is the only one that can save. Against this we read 
here, for example: "But yet, in spite of all enemies, Christ the King of grace reigns; he has 
his faithful everywhere, he reigns even in the midst of his enemies. Even where his word 
is not proclaimed wholly pure and loud, and the sacraments do not correspond to his 
institution, he reigns even among his enemies. 
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He has his subjects who, in spite of the false teaching, adhere to him and are known to 
him alone. Also these he rules through his word. Before him his kingdom stands as a 
whole. Before him his church is not divided into communities, but it is and remains one 
church, one kingdom, the totality of the faithful. Wherever his subjects are, they are under 
his regiment of grace. In their hearts he hath set forth his throne, and reigneth there as 
their king, directing and guiding their steps in the way of salvation, and maintaining them 
in the one, that they may fear his name, and so be preserved from his power through faith 
unto salvation." (23.) 

The following wonderful passage is quoted from Luther's interpretation of the 8th 
Psalm on how our great King Christ accomplishes great things through weak instruments: 
"Thus he seizes power and the kingdom; he could not do it more foolishly in the sight of 
the world; for all reason must say that it is a foolish thing that he fights against the devil 
and all the gates of hell with such a small, weak witness.... Is it not a miraculous thing that 
the mouth of such a man should give such great and excellent power? Peter stood up in 
Jerusalem on the day of Pentecost, fearing neither Annas nor Caiaphas nor the whole 
council, opened his mouth, struck into the devil's kingdom, and with one sermon converted 
three thousand souls from the devil's kingdom to Christ. The other apostles likewise saw 
such power by their mouth and word, that the synagogue and the Jewish kingdom were 
brought down at it. Then they came to Rome, seized the supreme power of the earth, 
punished its pagan and idolatrous nature, and by their mouths wrought such power that 
no one could withstand it. Then they scattered throughout the world, storming the devil's 
kingdom with their words, planting and building Christ's church. This is the beginning of a 
power that neither emperors nor kings, neither rulers nor mighty men, can resist. They 
resist it and treat the apostles and Christians with cruelty, but it does not help. The power 
from the mouths of young children and infants cuts through and retains the victory. 
Emperors, kings, and mighty men of the earth must hang their heads and confess that 
they are not able to resist. . .. What is happening in our time? The pope is not lacking in 
learned, wise, understanding men, but far surpasses us in art, wit, and understanding. 
Yet he does nothing against us. We do nothing more than open our mouths and speak 
out with confidence. This is the battle we fight with the pope. We do not draw swords or 
fire guns, but with the Word, the Lord's Prayer, the infant faith, and the Gospel, we judge 
a power so strong and powerful that it puts down popery, monasticism, nunnery, and the 
whole papacy.” (23.) 

Even the cross, tribulation, persecution, and doctrinal battles, Christ causes to come 
forth unto salvation to his church. We read: "Yes, the whole history of the church from the 
time of its foundation to the present day is an example of the wonderful, yet good and 
wise government of Christ, the King and Head of His church. | will only recall in a few 
words the foundation and expansion of our dear Missouri Synod. What dangers, 
tribulations, and hardships its founders were exposed to! What sad experiences the 
Saxon emigrants had with the man who was to be their shepherd and leader, and in whom 
they placed their full confidence! It seemed as if the Lord had forsaken His own and 
abandoned them to their fate. But behold! at the time of greatest need, God raised up a 
man to whom He gave the leadership and guidance of this little band. Through this servant 
Christ, the King, accomplished great things. It was true that many a resistance had to be 
broken, many a battle had to be fought, and many a hardship and affliction had to be 
overcome; but it was precisely these afflictions and temptations that drove the blessed D. 
Walther and the other fathers of the Synod ever deeper into the Scriptures, into the Word 
of truth, and with them also the little flock that followed them. The Holy Scriptures, studied 
in temptation and opened up ever more deeply, became more glorious and sweet to them. 
By such study they were established in knowledge and tried in experience. Hochstetter, 
in his 'History of the Missouri Synod,’ writes: "As soon as the time of the first sifting was 
over for the congregations settled in St. Louis and Perry Counties, it became evident what 
rich benefits the new-found knowledge and experience brought to these Christians. 
Though in the flesh they were still passing a miserable time, and poverty in many 
instances looked in at the windows in the cottages, yet they did not indulge in spiritual 
sloth, but now used the time of peace to work at the church and 
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The more eager they were to build the school. Many hearts were now founded on God's 
Word and were all the more certain of their state of grace, so their hands also reached 
out to serve in the kingdom of God. The pastors lived in and with their congregations, and 
the members of the congregation were conscious that it was given into their own hands 
as spiritual priests to build the house of God.' Since then seventy-five years have passed, 
and these have also been years of struggle, persecution, and contestation; but behold! it 
is by these very struggles that our dear Synod has been forced deeper and deeper, as it 
were, into the word of truth, and has thus been founded more and more firmly upon the 
rock of truth, the word of God. By this means it has been spurred on to ever greater zeal 
for the work of mission, and the fruit of it is now before our eyes." (39 f.) 

Several points in Vice-President Bernthal's report are also worthy of attention. We 
read: "Some of these figures [from the statistics of our synod] give cause for serious 
reflection, namely that with an increase of 13,969 souls compared to the previous year, 
our parish school has only 127 more children to register, while the Sunday school has 
increased by over 12,000. There were 34,992 children baptized, 43 less than the previous 
year despite the great increase in the number of souls! What does this mean? But it is 
more pleasing that 1112 adults were baptized. With regard to the language question, the 
statistics of the Synod show that 58 percent of the services are conducted in German and 
42 percent in the national language. We must not drop the German language, but remain 
bilingual. . . . We acknowledge with grateful hearts that the collections for synodal 
purposes have increased tenfold in the last twenty years. But the demands have also 
increased in the same measure, and our members have also become wealthier. ... It is 
much to be lamented how much the home services in our congregations have diminished. 
Let us return to the spirit of our fathers, who stood so firm in the knowledge, not only 
because they heard God's word so diligently in church, but also further strengthened what 
they heard by their regular home devotions! . . . The establishment of regular missionary 
hours is also to be commended. By this means the ignorance of the people with regard to 
our church conditions and our work will be raised, and interest and participation in the 
same will be awakened and encouraged." 

Among the resolutions passed by Synod: 1. "To encourage pastors to purchase the 
Triglotta and to familiarize their congregations with the contents of the 
2. "that the visitators, in conjunction with the School Commission and the Commission for 
Inner Mission, should strive with all seriousness to establish a parochial school in all 
parishes where one does not yet exist, however small the number of pupils"; 3. "that we, 
the members of this district, continue to take a firm and decisive stand against the lodges 
and do not wish to tolerate them in any way”. 

The doctrinal negotiations also gave rise to serious debates against the Lodges. We 
read: "The King (Christ) wills that His own should not cultivate fraternal fellowship with 
those who either do not want to be obedient to Christ at all or do not want to be obedient 
in all aspects of His Word: Union with unbelievers and false believers. This important truth, 
which was explained in more detail by the speaker, was followed in the discussion by a 
decisive and powerful testimony on the part of the Synod members against the logic of 
our day, which teaches a false God and a false way to salvation, in that it denies the 
Triune God and Christ, the Crucified, as the only Saviour and Beatificator, and pretends 
to bring people to heaven bypassing Christ through works righteousness. We encouraged 
each other to steadfastly stand by our position against the Lodges, as set forth in the 
Scriptures, and to fight courageously against this Satanic kingdom, which is again in our 
day cruelly working toward the downfall of the kingdom of our King with "great" power and 
much cunning. If we lack the right loyalty to our king and his word in this matter, then we 
in our part hinder and destroy the gracious government of Christ in his church and build 
up the devil's kingdom with our unfaithfulness. It has been emphasized that in the struggle 
with the Lodge it is essentially a matter of the same two fundamental principles as once 
in the Reformation in the struggle against the Papacy, sola gratia - sola Scriptura, of the 
fundamental principles of the Church and of the Church. 
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The truth is that we are saved by grace alone for Christ's sake through faith, and that the 
Holy Scriptures alone are the rule and guide of our faith and life. He who worships the 
heathen god of the lodge and accepts with the religion of the lodge a way of works 
righteousness to salvation, denies in the grossest manner Christ and the Gospel, and thus 
in fact and truth rejects the noblest jewel of the church, which was given back to her by 
the Reformation, namely, the word of divine revelation, the Holy Scriptures. For the 
Church, then, this struggle is a tremendously serious either-or. Through indifferentism and 
indulgence in Lodge practice, the Church ultimately loses her most precious jewels, the 
Gospel and the Holy Scriptures, and undermines her own existence. And let us not forget: 
the only powerful, effective means in this struggle, as once in Luther's struggle against 
Rome, is the sword of the Spirit, the Word of God, the Gospel." 

Our synodal reports, especially in their doctrinal discussions, are just as many 
glorious testimonies of the faith that has inspired our preachers and congregations up to 
now. Their study greatly strengthens one's own faith. This is also true of the present report. 
May it find many attentive readers! 

F.B. 


Proceedings of the 28th Annual Meeting of the Southern Wisconsin District. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 63 pp. 28 Cts. 


In his synodal address, Praeses Griber beautifully explains that the pure Word of 
God is the most glorious treasure of the Church, which up to now has also been the 
ornament, wealth, wisdom and strength of our Synod and must therefore also be diligently 
pursued in the future everywhere in our midst, in families, churches and teaching 
institutions. "Let the LORD not be parted from his people yet," and let him remain with us, 
if only we, like our fathers, faithfully keep his word. The clear, thorough work of Father R. 
Schroth on "The Exercise of the General Priesthood of All Christians" shows how 
Christians, as spiritual priests, 1. make all kinds of sacrifices: the sacrifice of prayer, of 
their own persons in daily sanctification, and of earthly goods for God's kingdom and their 
needy neighbor; 2. how they exercise their spiritual priesthood in the work of teaching in 
the family, among fellow Christians, to the world, and in the establishment and 
maintenance of the public preaching ministry ordered by God. 

In view of the fact that 100,000, more than half of all the children of our Synod, 2900 
of whom are in the Southern Wisconsin District, receive their instruction in the State 
schools, very special interest is taken in the school matter. Among the recommendations 
adopted are: "That in the establishment of mission churches, provision be made for the 
establishment of a parochial school, as was the custom in the days of our fathers; that 
those churches, together with their pastors, which have not yet a parochial school, but are 
well able to establish one, be encouraged to do so in the near future; that the district assist 
financially smaller and needy churches in the extension of their schools; that he 
recommend to the visitators and pastors that in this time of spiritual security and 
lukewarmness, the precious jewel of the Christian parochial school be continually extolled 
to the congregations and the importance of the same brought to the attention of all, even 
where the school is in good standing; That he call the attention of the congregations and 
teachers to the recommendation of the Synod, that in appointing teachers, transfer within 
the school year be avoided if possible; that since, according to the report of the 
Superintendent, only 10 per cent of our female teachers in the district have educational 
training, and this circumstance is detrimental to our schools, we recommend: That 
congregations encourage their women teachers to take advantage of every opportunity 
for further training in the teaching profession; b. That pastors and congregations keep a 
lookout in their midst for Lutheran women teachers who have received training from a 
State Normal School and attempt to recruit them for our schools; c. That the district 
recommend to the congregations, in order to enable the central office (the superintendent) 
to better serve the congregations, to undertake the hiring of new as well as the dismissal 
of serving teachers for the coming school year about Easter time; that the district urge the 
pastors to teach those children who have not attended a parochial school, both before 
and after confirmation, by a richer instruction in God's word, as 
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that we do not recommend That in regard to ‘religious day-schools advocated by the 
Religious Educational Society and others' (week-day religious instruction), we recommend 
that we should in no case co-operate with the sects, nor assist them in bringing this 
enterprise into operation or promoting it, but that where it has come to such a pass in any 
place that religious instruction should be commenced with the children, that our 
congregations should avail themselves of this opportunity to the extent that the pastor 
should teach religion diligently during these hours to such of the children of his 
congregation as do not attend a parochial school, but always with the consciousness that 
this cannot be a substitute for the Christian parochial school (this should be done for the 
purpose of a. that the children of our members who are weak in knowledge are kept away 
from the newly founded, unionist-minded religious schools; b. that we can carry out 
missions to the children of mixed marriages of our church and other families); that 10,000 
copies of the lecture of the school secretary A. Stellhorn in German and 5000 in English 
are printed in pamphlet form at the expense of the district and that the district secretary 
arranges for them to be sent out to the individual congregations". 

Our readers may also be interested in the following report, adopted by the Synod, 
from a committee appointed by it to provide information about the Lodges: "The committee 
reported that it had kept up an extensive correspondence and had done a great deal of 
reading, especially to inform itself about the smaller Lodges, but that its work was made 
more difficult by the fact that most of the smaller Lodges do not release their rituals. If one 
asks them for information, one usually gets the answer: 'If you belong to the Lodge, you 
can get the information you want from the Superiors of the Lodge of your place; if you are 
not a Lodge member, | am not in a position to give you information.’ In most cases, they 
won't even discuss whether they have religious requirements and prayers and scripture 
reading at their meetings. Their publications almost never make any reference to their 
secret work; their journals are full of accounts of social events and of the many good things 
they do. But only now and then does an article appear which throws a little light on their 
religious standpoint. Whatever information can be obtained from the Lodges is to be found 
in the Christian Cynosure, the 
official organ of the National Christian Association, This periodical is highly recommended 
to all pastors. Sometimes a pastor is able to learn more about a lodge. Then he should 
give his information to the committee. 

"The rituals of the following organizations have been examined (they are lodges in 
the full sense of the word): The Masonic Orders, comprising Blue Lodge, Scottish Rite, the 
Chapter Council and Commandery Degree, the Mystic Shrine, and, for ladies, the Eastern 
Star; the Odd-Fellows and their auxiliary: the Rebeccas; the Modern Woodmen and their 
auxiliary: the Royal Neighbors; the Knights of Pythias, the Uniform Rank of the Knights of 
Pythias, the Redmen; the Grange; the Knights of the Maccabees; the Foresters; the Ancient 
Order of United Workman; the Knights of Columbus; the American Yeomen; the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, Note: The Masons organize fraternities for boys and girls, 
by which it is hoped to get them into the Lodge as soon as they are grown up. In this 
connection may be mentioned: the De Molay Order for boys and the Daughters of Job for 
girls. Other connections find: Order of Builders and Lodge of Junior Conquerors, These 
fraternities are under the supervision of Masons and are naturally conducted in the spirit 
of Freemasonry. 

"Now follows a list of societies about whose lodge character there can also be no 
doubt. In each of these one finds some or all of the usual lodge characteristics: a religious 
examination, belief in a supreme being, the oath or solemn promise to keep the secrets, 
chaplains, opening and closing prayers, most of which do not mention Christ, funeral 
ceremonies, in which the deceased lodge brother is promised beatitude on account of his 
virtue and good deeds. The committee is willing to give more detailed information about 
these lodges. They find: Eagles, Elks, Moose, E. F. U. (Equitable Fraternal Union) of 
Neenah, Ku Klux Klan, the Modern Brotherhood of America, Sons and Daughters of 
Herman, Woodmen of the World, F. R. A. (Fraternal Reserve Association) of Oshkosh, 
German Order. 
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of Harugari, Tribe of Ben Hur, United Commercial Travelers of America (U. C. T.), Knights 
of Luther, Grand Army of the Republic, Owls, Knights and Ladies of Security, The Camels 
of the World, The Royal Highlanders, Knights of Malta, Exalted Society of Order Hounds, 
Ancient Order of Gleaners, the Degree of Honor, Junior Order of American Mechanics, the 
North American Union, Court of Honor, Knights and Ladies of Honor, Legion of Honor, 
Mystic Workers of the World, Order of Humility and Perfection, Royal Arcanum, the Royal 
League, the Scandinavian-American Fraternity, the Order of the Knights of Civilization, 
Order of the Gold Star. 

"Only imperfect information was obtainable concerning the following societies: 1. The 
Railway Brotherhoods, They are secret, sworn societies. They bury their members, the 
trainmaster of the division officiating, but, it is said, only if the deceased was churchless. 
It is pretty certain that in their meetings, at least in some places, they begin and close with 
prayer. In view of the fact that the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks is a Lodge in the full 
sense of the word, and that a large number of the clerks (engineers, firemen, conductors) 
are Masons, it would not be surprising to find that the Brotherhoods are also proper 
Lodges. 2. The Kiwanis Club is not a secret society, but seems to hold the principles of 
Freemasons. The editor of their magazine, Roe Fullerton, is a high standing Mason and a 
member of many other lodges. He says: 'Kiwanis is God's work. . . . Kiwanis makes no 
distinction between Protestant, Catholic, Jew. It recognizes God and does his work; but it 
is not the old-fashioned God used to scare people, . . . but a God with a wonderful friendly 
smile, looking down with loving participation on the 35,000 people of all creeds who do his 
work for him. The one great God looked down and smiled And counted each His loving child; 
For Turk and Brahman, Monk and Jew Had reached Him through the gods they knew.’ 3. 
Sons and Daughters of Washington is an anti-Catholic fraternity first heard of in 1920. They 
are a secret society. 4. The Royal Order of Fleas is only known to be a social fraternity for 
dentists who observe certain ceremonies of exception. 

"The following unions have nothing objectionable about them now that they have 
shed their lodge character: Farmers' Educational and Cooperative Union of America, 
commonly known as Farmers' Union; G. U. G. Germania. - Pastors’ attention is called to 
two books, The Cyclopedia of Fraternities and Statistics of Fraternal Orders." (45 fs.) 

F. B. 
Proceedings of the Fifty-first Convention of the Central District of the Synod of 
Missouri, etc. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 68 pp. 30 Cts. 

Praeses Matthius shows here in his synodal address that adherence to pure doctrine 
has made our synod what it is. This is followed by the exhortation to maintain this 
faithfulness in the future as well, not merely outwardly with the mouth, but with 
earnestness and from the heart. Let there then also be no lack of good works in our midst. 
Quoted here are the following words of earnest warning from Walther's "Brosamen" (p. 
401): "If preachers and hearers no longer cling to the treasure of pure doctrine and 
knowledge with all their heart, and no longer regard it above all the gold and goods of the 
world as their most precious jewel and crown; if, on the contrary, they begin to be 
indifferent to it, if lukewarmness, complacency, weariness, drowsiness, and finally 
contempt take possession of them: Then they may still have for a time, as the Jews once 
had, the form of knowing what is right in God's Word; but the real treasure, which was 
familiar to them before others, is then already buried and lost. Then they may still carry 
the light in their hands for a time, but no longer in their hearts; they themselves are then 
no longer burning and shining lights, but drowsy light-holders; it therefore requires only a 
little temptation and challenge, and the light finally falls away from their hands. They have 
not known the time wherein they were afflicted, therefore their house is now left unto them 
desolate." "Sometimes it seems," Matthius adds, "as if the love of truth were lost among 
us." 
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The German paper by R. Th. G. Frank is six pages long and deals with "The Ministry 
of our Lord Jesus Christ - a Prophetic, High Priestly and Royal Ministry. In the longer 
English paper, "The Church and Missions," R. Lankenau makes the following points: "1. 
The Great Missionary Commission; 2. Missionary Activities of the Early Church; 3. The 
Missionary Obligation that Rests upon Us; 4. Proper Means to be Used to Awaken 
Missionary Interest; 5. The Great Outlets of Missionary Energy." The important thought that 
mission is our proper duty, a thought which cannot be emphasized often and strongly 
enough, especially in our midst, is here powerfully expressed, as follows: 

"The Church has church-buildings, and in her churches pews, altars, pulpits, and 
organs; she has schools, ministers, and teachers. But in the final analysis, what is all this for? 
What is the purpose of it all? Is it all simply and solely for the edification of the local 
congregations that have called these church plants into being? God forbid that any of us 
should think so! The Church and every local congregation exists as Christ's army of conquest, 
or a part of it. We cannot think of the Church or any single congregation as anything else if 
we look at the Great Missionary Commission which Christ gave to His Church. Every 
convert, when he joins the Church, should realize that he is joining a missionary society. 
Every new member of the Church should look upon himself as a new recruit for the army of 
Christ, enlisted to help his Commander subdue all things unto Himself. A Church that loses 
sight of this its true mission actually loses the right to exist and ceases to be a Church of 
Christ. It may have a fine church-building, and the building may be furnished in the most 
perfect manner; the pastor in the pulpit may be most eloquent in speech and cultured in 
manner; the music, both vocal and instrumental, may be unsurpassed; it may have 'Church of 
the Redeemer' or 'Church of Christ’ carved on its corer-stone, but if it loses sight of its true 
mission and selfishly lives for itself, it has no right to call itself by Christ's holy name. If the 
Church wants to answer to the thought of her Founder as set forth by the holy writers, she 
must be a missionary society. Missions are not to be a mere department of church activity; 
they are actually to be the whole thing. The mission of the Church is to make Christ known. 
The Church is to pray, 'God be merciful unto us and bless us and cause His face to shine upon 
us.' But why is the Church to invoke upon itself the mercy and blessing of God? Why is God 
to let His face shine upon us? Listen. 'That God's way may be known upon earth, His saving 
health among all nations.’ Through the Church, as through a conduit, all the blessing of 
Christ's redemption shall flow to the whole world: 'God shall bless us, and all the ends of the 
earth shall fear Him.' Ps. 67, 1. 2.7. What a great pity it is that this plain teaching of Scripture 
concerning missions has not always been emphasized in the Church as it should have been! 
To this neglect is undoubtedly due the fact that many churches are doing little more than 
playing at missions; to this is also due the fact, in a large measure, that the sums expended 
by congregations on themselves are wholly out of proportion to what is given for the real 
business for which they are existing. May the time be not far distant when our rich churches 
will realize that, if they restrict their sympathies and interests and gifts to themselves, to their 
own churches and schools and halls and the like, they will become poor and blind and naked 
and in need of all things; and may the poor congregations among us learn to understand that 
they will become still poorer in all things that really count if they refuse to join the Savior in 
seeking and saving the lost. Yes, verily, may God speed the day when all among us will be 
fully convinced that the neglect of missions is the direct road to spiritual decay and ends in 
the valley of death. Congregations should, indeed, have church-buildings that reflect the 
financial condition of their members in a measure; but while 1,200 millions of our race are 
without the Gospel, it would seem to be more in keeping with our high calling to practise 
greater economy on the home plant, in order that more money may be made available for the 
enterprise of missions. Surely, if a congregation spends a hundred thousand and more for a 
new building and makes that an excuse to give little or nothing for missions, or if 
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a congregation spends five thousand for a new organ and only fifty for missions, it has not 
grasped the real purpose of its existence, and has therefore not adopted the course that is 
most pleasing to the Lord. The mission of the Church is to preach the Gospel. To do that it 
isn't necessary to have the most beautiful building in town, or the best organ, or the most 
comfortable pews. It would, no doubt, come much closer to the thought of Christ and be 
more profitable to support a missionary or two. Because so many Corinthians did not 
understand the real purpose of the Lord's Supper, the Apostle declared that so many were 
weak and sickly and some even dead. We may fitly say because so many churches do not 
understand the real purpose and plan of the Lord and put that which should be first last and 
least of all, therefore so many churches are weak and sickly and some are dead. The Church 
is not to lavish her thought on external beauty and magnificence, ornamentation and 
elegance; that is far too low for her and far, far beneath her purpose of existence. The Church, 
the City of the Lord, the Zion of the Holy One of Israel, shall arise and shine, and by the 
light that is come upon her she shall dispel the darkness that covers the earth and the gross 
darkness that covers the people. By thus carrying out her mission, she will please and honor 
her Lord, and will bring down upon herself such a multitude of blessings that there will not 
be room to receive them." 

Our baptismal form rightly excludes the words: "Go and teach all nations and baptize 
them," etc., because at the same moment that a person becomes a disciple of Jesus 
through baptism, he also receives the specifically Christian charge to make disciples of 
Christ through the preaching of the gospel. Baptism is the bath of regeneration also to 
mission. F.B. 


Popular Commentary of the Bible. The New Testament. Volume II. 
By Paul E. Kretzmann, Ph. D., D. D. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Mo. 664 pp. $4.50. 

This second volume covers the Epistles of Paul, the Letter to the Hebrews, the 
Catholic Epistles, and the Revelation of John. It also offers brief treatises on justification, 
election by grace, means things, church discipline, the marriage state, Christian giving, 
the "social gospel," moral and ceremonial law, obedience of children, antichrist, the 
general priesthood of believers, Christ's descent into hell, and chiliasm. Attached is an 
index to Volumes | and Il. 

That the Lutheran Church in America in the 18th and the first half of the 19th century 
presents such a miserable picture, outwardly as well as inwardly, is largely due, as is well 
known, to the lack of good Lutheran papers and books everywhere, in German, Swedish 
and Norwegian as well as in English. For decades now, all Lutheran synods in our country 
have been making serious and not unsuccessful efforts to thoroughly remedy this state 
of affairs. Much, very much has already been done in this direction; but much, very much 
still remains to be done. In order to remedy the deficiency, the Concordia Publishing House 
has so far contributed by far the greatest part, as far as German Lutheran literature is 
concerned. And especially during the last ten years it has also successfully endeavored 
to meet the steadily and rapidly increasing English needs. At present it is not inferior to 
other Lutheran publishing houses in this respect. Indeed, although our Synod is still 
predominantly German, the English literature published by it has for some years 
outstripped the German. The present Commentary again forms a significant English 
contribution. "A significant one," we say; for this practical commentary is the first Lutheran 
Bible work in English to cover the whole of Holy Scripture. We rejoice with the Concordia 
Publishing House that this great enterprise is making such good and rapid progress. In 
many respects this is a service to the American Lutheran Church that should not be 
underestimated. May God continue to grant the esteemed author fortune and strength for 
its completion, and may He bestow His richest blessings upon the entire enterprise! 

F. B. 
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Our Missionary Bulletin. In the interest of the Inner Mission of the Western District. 1922. 

This German-English booklet of 24 pages in small octavo, written by W. Hallerberg, 
Director of Missions, encourages more zealous missionary activity in the Western District, 
which at present supports 75 stations with 31 missionaries and 4000 souls. The first 
"Instruction for a Visitor Recommended by the Synod" (Travel Preacher) from the first 
Synodal Report of our Synod, which leaves little to be desired in terms of thoroughness, 
lends lasting value to the booklet. 


Concordia Calendar. A popular Christian calendar on the year of our Saviour, 1923. 
Published by the Concordia Mutual Benefit League, 106 N. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


This calendar offers on 256 pages, besides the calendar and many advertisements, 
an exceedingly rich and (as far as we have looked at the same) healthy, well-chosen 
reading material. Of the numerous articles, we mention the following: 1. What the Synod 
of Missouri, Ohio, and other States has taught, and is still teaching, during its seventy-five 
years of existence; by D. F. Pieper. 2. The parochial school system of the Missouri Synod; 
by A. C. Stellhorn. 3. Brief biographies of the pastors, professors, and other synodical 
officers in Chicago and vicinity, together with their pictures. 4. Benevolence bears interest; 
novelette by Hedwig Stephan. 5. scarlet and white; by J. T. Miller. 6. alone; novelette by 
Emma Merk. 7. Greater Love; by Margaretta Tuttle. 8. Die Fledermaus. 9. "I love Thee, 
Lord Jesus"; by J. T. Mueller. Nor are the pictures of the general officers of our synod, and 
those of our school superintendents, wanting. F.B. 


Do not become servants of men! Collected Essays on Ecclesiastical Questions in 
Congress Poland. By Adolf Eichler. To be obtained from the Lutheran Extension 
Bureau, Rev. Otto Engel, Randolph, Wis. 50 Cts. 

From these essays it is clear that the situation of the Lutheran Church in Congress 
Poland is extremely sad, which is also confirmed by the latest news of P. Engels, who has 
already been active in Poland for months. (Freikirche 1922, p. 101. 104.) The main blame 
for the misery is said to be borne by General Superintendent Bursche, whom Sichler 
accuses of tyranny and of striving at the expense of Germanism and the Lutheran Church. 
Bursche was bent on becoming a bishop, on polonizing the Germans in Poland, where 
Polish was as much as Catholic and German as much as Protestant, on binding the 
Lutheran churches to the state, and on cutting off the lifeline of the German schools and 
congregations and making their existence impossible. 

"Probably never before," Eichler writes, "have such serious charges of gross 
violations of duty, transgressions of office, and negligence been brought against the head 
of a Protestant church." (66.) He had proceeded on his own authority on the basis of the 
church order of 1849, and so far he had also been the sole agent who autocratically 
presented the congregations with a fait accompli time and again. As an agent of the Polish 
Foreign Office he had made great politics in Paris, disregarding the interests of the church. 
His memorandum which went to Paris declared, "We want to create a Protestant Polish 
Church which shall be free from German influences." (67.) "He forgot his duties as leader 
of the church, which as a general church as well as in its individual congregations was 
exposed to the arbitrariness of large and small rulers. Numerous village congregations 
lost their prayer houses and church schools. Individual pastors and the teachers they 
misled deserve the herostratic credit for having helped the German Protestant state school 
association to its downfall. Hundreds of German Protestant schools have consequently 
been converted into Polish schools, where sometimes German Protestant children have 
had to say Polish Catholic prayers." The few German-minded pastors, he said, "have been 
so worn down and intimidated by Bursche that they dare not revolt against his arbitrary 
acts." (62.) "While the pastors [the followers of Bursche] are endeavoring to eradicate 
"Germanism" and do not take time to perform their proper duties, the congregations are 
falling into disrepair, one German evangelical school after another is being lost, the prayer 
halls of the evangelical village congregations are becoming 
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The Lutheran churches in Poland are being used as cattle pens by Polish teachers, the 
school and school-leaving youth are running wild because no one is making an effort to 
continue the Lutheran youth associations, and the discord between pastors and 
congregations is spreading like a spiritual disease. In a word, the Lutheran Church in 
Poland is traveling toward its decline. Only its transfer to the Free Church can still bring 
it salvation." (62 f.) 

That by the way this German agitation in Poland, behind which without doubt also 
the Jesuits are involved, is a double-edged sword, which might cut deeply not only into 
Lutheranism, but possibly also into Romanism, becomes clear from the following 
statement of a Catholic in the Lodz "Freie Presse" of November 27, 1921: "But if this 
agitation against us Germans should be carried on by Father Gogolewski or similar 
[Roman] clergymen, then they can suddenly be subjected to a second 'Los-von-Rom'’. 
November 1921: "But if this agitation against us Germans were to be carried on by Father 
Gogolewski or similar [Roman] clergymen, then they could suddenly be confronted with 
a second 'Los-von-Rom' movement; for we would sooner renounce our faith than give up 
our dearest possession, our Germanness. At any rate, we will not imitate the 
KsiadzBiskup fellow." 

In the position of Bursche Eichler sees a great danger to Lutheranism in Poland. 
"The harsh suppression of all German institutions," he says, "has a corrosive and 
slackening effect." (4.) With great zeal, therefore, Eichler advocates the preservation of 
Germanism and the formation of Lutheran Free Churches. Experience has taught that 
the Polonized German very easily gives away his faith. For this he quotes Kurnatowski, 
who writes in the "Baltische Monatsblatter", March 1905: "At most ten to fifteen Polish 
noble families endangered in their existence by Catholic mixed marriages and twelve to 
fifteen thousand Lithuanian peasants are all that is left of the once so powerful 
Reformation in Poland. The rest, which today calls itself 'Polish Protestant,’ are Polonized 
foreign elements, mainly of German origin, who quickly assimilated after the well-known 
German peculiarity of the new homeland, and in the second generation already felt 
themselves nationally Polish." (31.) The reformed nature, Eichler says, was also aided 
by the Polish. In 1905, for example, the memory of the Reformed Nicholas Retz, the 
founder of Polish national literature, was celebrated in the Polonized Lutheran Church of 
Warsaw. "Back to Germanness!" therefore writes Eichler, "will have to be the slogan of 
all the pastors of our country." (16) Cultivation of the German mother tongue in church, 
school and family and opposition to the great danger of the fusion of Germanism with 
Polish elements - that is the task of the present. 

Why Eichler and his comrades-in-arms believe they must place special emphasis 
on the German language is shown by the following debate: "If German-minded circles 
resist the Polonization of the church emanating from the consistory, the decline of the 
once purely German Warsaw Protestant congregation stands before them as a chilling 
example. In an essay in the "Lodzer Freie Presse" (No. 131, May 15, 1921) Otto 
Somscher presents a shocking picture of the conditions in Warsaw: "There are 
communities in which mixed marriages, leaving the church and religious indifference 
have taken on alarming forms. In Warsaw, for example, more than 60 percent of all 
marriages are intermarriages, and the number of those who leave or stay away from the 
church is estimated at many hundreds annually. The ecclesiastical polity is in total 
collapse. The Protestant parochial schools have been abolished, and the Protestant 
children must attend Catholic schools. The old people's home and the orphanage will 
soon have to be closed, and the Protestant hospital, which is known far beyond the 
borders of the capital, has been handed over to the military authorities for lack of funds. 
One property after another must be sold off, and the desperate cries of distress of the 
pastors, which are addressed every Sunday to the willingness of the members of the 
congregation to make sacrifices, sound like dull thunderclaps of a thunderstorm breaking 
over the whole Protestant Church in Poland." (67.) It seems questionable to us whether 
Lei exact research one will not find also in Poland that the main reason of this decline is 
not to be sought both in becoming Polish, but rather in the denominational indifferentism 
of the masses and of many pastors. So it was at least in America, where in the last century 
the degeneration of Lutheranism, particularly in 
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of the General Synod, had its real reason not so much in becoming English as in 
indifference with respect to Lutheran doctrine and practice. 

We fully agree with Eichler when he sees, as things now stand, the salvation of the 
Lutheran Church in Poland in free churchism. He writes: "I, who know the psyche of my 
countrymen very well, who know what to expect from the degenerate church leadership 
[Bursche], and who see the future development of the church under its present regiment 
almost within reach, see only one way of salvation from the political maelstrom into which 
it has been drawn by the unholy passion of its official representatives: that to the Free 
Church." (4.) "If in the future the flourishing of ecclesiastical life is not to be hindered, if 
more ecclesiastical consciousness and understanding are to become native to us, if the 
general priesthood of all believers, willed by the primitive Church and then revived by 
Luther, is to receive tangible meaning, we must strive for the form of the Free Church." 
(32.) "As far as the circumstances can be overlooked at present, the desire for the 
Evangelical Lutheran Free Church seems to be great." (51.) "With the Free Church idea 
the new time announces itself in the German Lutheran congregations of Congress 
Poland; hopefully one is alert enough to hear its approach." (68.) 

It is precisely this free-church movement, however, that Bursche seeks to stifle. 
Eichler speaks of the "grated diplomat" and of the "wire-pullers of the Warsaw consistory", 
who strive to destroy all free church movements within the German Lutheran Church in 
Congress Poland. Eichler also claims of Superintendent Angerstein at Lodz that he does 
not favor Free Churchism in Poland. (32. 51. 55.) Nor would we be greatly surprised if 
Bursche should finally win for his anti-Free Churchism the sympathy of the official 
representatives of the German Landeskirchen and even of the National Lutheran Council. 

Bursche argues: the Lutherans in Poland (about 600,000, of whom about 31,000 
speak Polish - probably a much too low number, since already in 1897 of the 414,773 
Lutherans there 31,487 declared themselves to be Polish) had the mission to win the 
Catholic Poles for the Church of the Reformation, and therefore in this interest had to 
become Polish as soon as possible. The number of Protestants who no longer knew 
German was also growing. The German language was, of course, "a bulwark of the 
Gospel, but unfortunately also a Chinese wall, which prevents the access of the Gospel 
to the native population and withholds it from them. (21.) Of the activity of Eichler and his 
comrades Bursche therefore judges: "It is national German agitation which is revealed 
here, imported goods from abroad which are brought to the market here. (37.) To the 
Germans one calls out: "You are and live in Poland, you must work for Polishness. The 
sooner the hated German leaves the Church, the greater influence the Protestant Church 
will have in Poland." (44.) 

Under these circumstances, Eichler advocates peaceful separation of Polish and 
German Lutherans. "I believe," he writes, "that the basis for a lasting peace in the Church 
should be: schiedlich-friedlich, no Germanization and no Polonization; on the other hand, 
cultivation of German sentiment and virtue among the Germans as of Polish among the 
Poles." (45.) But as the transition from German to Polish is constantly and rapidly 
increasing, the difficulties here are probably greater than Eichler supposes. While in 
1860, for example, there were 177 German and only 60 Polish confirmands in Warsaw, 
in 1905 there were already 235 Polish against 100 German. The end of the World War 
accelerated this transition significantly, as it did the transition to English here in America. 

Bursche also argues against Eichler's "schiedlich-friedlich": "Any pastor in a large 
Polish city can tell you countless cases where, for example, parents who speak German 
with us demand that we confirm their children in German, while these children no longer 
understand German at all and have only learned individual parts of the catechism by heart 
and are able to babble them out without understanding. . . . And the many mixed 
marriages between Germans and Poles, between Protestants and Catholics! The many 
official acts, even in purely German families, where of us 
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Polish speeches are required for the sake of the strangers who attend (e.g. at funerals)! 
The many who attend both a German and a Polish service! The many who speak both 
languages and prefer one or the other! . . . What is the pastor to do? Nurture Germanism, 
nurture Polishness? In his professional activity, should he take one side or the other? And 
finally: Does our Church in this country really have no task to fulfil towards the Catholic 
majority of the Polish people? ... | am in favor of peace in our Church, of a peace that will 
help to soften and suppress the sharp contrasts between the nationalities, especially in 
our day, between Poles and Germans. | am a resolute opponent of any forcible 
Polonization, and | value just as much the German who does not deny his Germanness 
as the Pole who stands up for his Polishness. ... | do not blame the German in the least 
for confronting the danger of asfimilation, which undeniably exists among us, if he stands 
up for what is dear to him in a noble manner, without spitefulness and disparagement of 
the other nationalities (which, unfortunately, is extremely rare, and only the case with 
noble natures). | know, however, that an assimilation with the Polish milieu in which we 
live is inevitable, especially if this has been the case for generations, and mainly in the big 
cities and in Polish surroundings, as it happens, by the way, all over the world. And there 
| do not want to be a party or an arbiter, | think that the Church must behave neutrally in 
such a case, and | am of the certain conviction that such behavior alone serves the peace 
in our Church." (47.) 

Eichler complains that the Lutherans in Congress Poland lack not only the courage 
to confess, the joy of faith, and trust in God, but also, at critical moments, the right leaders. 
The Lutheran congregations, he says, "are at a crossroads. It is now a matter of either 
finally renouncing the rest of their own actions and allowing themselves to be pushed by 
fanatics foreign to their nature onto a path which means the abandonment of the 
prerogatives of the Reformation, or else of taking the shaping of the future of the church 
into their own hands. to free itself from official paternalism and, by means of a suitable 
constitution, to give the individual congregations as well as the church as a whole such 
forms as will guarantee that today's Lutheran church in Congress Poland will not share 
the fate of the earlier Reformation churches in Poland and perish without trace. In all 
ecclesiastical and German-minded circles in Congress Poland, it is clear that a decision 
has to be made. The present Lutheran-Augsburg Consistory has not created a foundation 
of trust for itself in the Lutheran congregations of Congress Poland. It is justly reproached 
for calmly allowing one German Protestant school after another to be closed, for taking 
away the prayer rooms of the Protestant congregations, and for forcing Protestant children 
to say Polish Catholic prayers. General Superintendent Bursche, who before and during 
the referendum agitation in Masuria acted as a political agent of Poland and disregarded 
all regard for his position, lost what was left of the confidence of the congregations. One 
example throws a glaring light on the reality: in spite of fierce agitation by his partisans, 
the German colonists in the Lipno district refused to present him as a candidate for the 
Polish Sejm [Reichsckag] at the beginning of 1919. He was much resented for thwarting 
the intentions of the Protestant Churches of America to take over the protectorate over 
the Protestants in Poland, when he was present in Paris in January 1919, by stating ina 
memorandum: ‘Catholicism we do not fear, and foreign protectors we do not need’. Lately 
he has also been accused of partiality in the distribution of large American donations." (53 


f.) 

"German Free Church!" - that is the call of Sichler and his comrades-in-arms. The 
Lutheran Church of America was their ideal. Eichler writes: "The effects of the Free 
Church idea in North America have not remained unknown in Poland. Decades ago, 
numerous spiritually stimulated young people from the Lutheran congregations of 
Congress Poland followed the call of North American synods and entered the American 
seminaries to train as pastors for the German Lutheran Church. 
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Lutheran congregations in America. Since then much has become known about American 
Lutheranism which filled church members in Poland with admiration for the American 
church forms. While in Poland one must still fight for every small extension of the powers 
of the congregations, over there one saw the ideal of a church freed from the police fetters 
of the consistory. . . . everywhere there is a strong desire that the congregations [in 
Poland] be freed from the arbitrariness of the consistory and make use of the gifts given 
to them by God, that they secure their freedom of action within the framework of the Free 
Church, and that they once again be able to make decisions for themselves. They, and 
not the consistory composed of men alien to the church, are to be the bearers of church 
power. The congregations want to be independent and administer their own affairs, give 
themselves their own rules, and practice church and doctrinal discipline. They also want 
to appoint their pastors themselves and not have them forced out by the consistory or by 
elective deferments. They want to unite in a synod, which is to be an advisory - not a ruling 
- body. Nor do they wish to have distinctions of rank as to spiritual office. . .. The common 
confession is to be the unifying bond which embraces all the congregations, and at the 
same time the condition of real and not merely preached piety. If any special impetus had 
been needed to make the formation of free churches worthwhile for the Protestants in 
Poland, it was the news about the cultivation of the German language and the upholding 
of German schools in the largest American Lutheran synods. With joy one perceived what 
a strict guardian of all traditional goods the American branch of the Reformation Church 
has become, and how it also cultivates the language in which these goods were 
transmitted to it. ... ln the present time, which is full of experiences, the American reports 
on the flourishing condition and the unhindered development of church and school, as 
well as the faithfulness of the pastors to the ancestral folklore, act as a consolation and 
refreshment. The Protestant congregations of Poland are at the most responsible stage 
of their external and internal development. If the rigid winter cover which spread over all 
the rain is to give way to a new spring, if their longings are to be fulfilled, it must come to 
the formation of free churches." (55 f.) 

In order not to feed any misconceptions with regard to the conditions in America, it 
should be noted here that in spite of all love for the German language and continued 
cultivation of the same, English has gained the upper hand tremendously even in the large 
Lutheran synods in the West of America (Missouri, lowa, Ohio). Congregations and 
synods which seventy-five and fifty years ago emphatically called themselves and their 
churches and schools "German Lutheran" have in part dropped the "German" from their 
constitutions, not because German had already died out completely in their midst or was 
no longer cultivated, but because English has gained full equality. Almost everywhere the 
American Lutheran congregations have established English services in addition to the 
German ones, primarily for the sake of their young people, who are becoming more and 
more rapidly Englishized. And in doing so they have only acted on the principle: "Salus 
ecclesiae summa lex esto! "First and foremost, we are Lutheran, and only then German, 
Polish, English, and so on. For Lutherans, neither German nor English nor any other 
language is an end in itself, but only a means to the end of all ends, the building of the 
Kingdom of God. 

Our fathers may have thought and imagined the future of Germany differently. And 
yet, if we look closely and appreciate the logic of the facts, nothing else was to be 
expected. Even without the pressure of state laws under which our schools now groan, in 
America, as things now stand, just about every family will gradually become English as 
time goes on. This process can be slowed down, but it cannot be completely endured and 
stamped out. Even Lutherans who fully appreciate the high value of the German language, 
especially for Lutheranism, the consistent, unadulterated Christianity, and who therefore 
earnestly strive to cultivate German, are deluding themselves if they think that their 
descendants will remain German in America in the long run. Whoever permanently leaves 
his German fatherland has to reckon with this from the outset, 
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that in America, and probably also in every other country where the level of culture is 
approximately the same as in Germany, he will eventually have to sacrifice the German 
language. It does not follow from this, of course, that the German language is to be cast 
off as quickly as possible and thrown overboard, but conversely that, as long as this can 
be done without harm to the Church, one holds tenaciously to the German language and 
conscientiously buys out the time in order to save as much as possible of the Lutheran 
good that it holds into the new ship for the blessing of one's own descendants, for the new 
fatherland, and for the Church, the precious handmaid who must be dearer to us than all 
else. 

As far as Poland is concerned, it should be noted that we are not in a position to 
decide with certainty to what extent the assertions made by Eichler, and especially the 
individual accusations against Bursche, are well-founded. What is certain to us, however, 
is that, as things now stand everywhere in the world, Lutheranism in Poland, too, will only 
flourish properly in the form of Free Churchism? But whether the necessity of the German 
language is to be emphasized as it is by Sichler and his comrades-in-arms, to form an 
adequate judgment about it, we lack the necessary data about the conditions in Poland. 
As it seems, so far as gradual de-Germanization is concerned, the situation in Poland is 
similar to that in America. The movement may proceed more slowly there, and to the 
advantage of Lutheranism may be held up longer. Ultimately, however, the Lutheran 
Church in Poland will also find it difficult to escape the whirlpool of language change. The 
actual slogan of the Lutherans, therefore, as we have already emphasized elsewhere, 
should not be "German Lutheran" in non-German countries and probably also in Poland, 
but simply "Lutheran," "faithful Lutheran," "free-church Lutheran" - "true Lutheranism in 
the form of free-churchism!" "Free-church" - not merely because free-churchism is the 
most natural form of Lutheran congregations, but because an autocratic ecclesiastical 
form of government and entanglement with a modern or even Catholic state can only bring 
great harm to Lutheranism. F. B. 


Silver Jubilee Souvenir of the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Organization of 
Grace Evangelical Lutheran Church, Strasburg, Il, 1897 to 1922. 

This is a beautifully furnished commemorative publication, with numerous pictures, 
of our English congregation in Strasburg, Ill, which God has richly blessed during the past 
twenty-five years, for which we also rejoice with it and thank God from the bottom of our 
hearts. May He keep it faithful in the future, and make it ever more abounding in faith and 
good works! F. B. 


Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. offers the following English Christmas 
liturgies for schools and Sunday schools: 1. Christmas tide Reverie. 6 cts.; 12: 60 cts.; 100: 
$4.50. 2. In Dulci Jubilo. 15 cts.; 12: $1.44. 3. Come Hither, Ye Faithful! By W. M. 
Czamanske. 5 cts.; 12: 50 cts.; 100: $3.50. 4. David's Son in David's City. A children's service 
for Christmas. By W. M. Czamanske. 10 cts.; 12: 50 cts.; 100: $4.00. 5. Jesus, Our King of 
Glory. By W. Wismar. 5 cts.; 12: 50 cts.; 100: $3.50. 6. Our Savior's Birth. By W. M. 
Czamanske. 5 cts.; 12: 50 cts.; 100: $3.50. 7. The Child of Bethlehem. By W. M. Czamanske. 
5 cts.; 12: 50 cts.; 100: $3.50. 8. The Christ-Child. 6 cts.; 12: 60 cts.; 100: $4.25. 9. The 
Christmas Message. 6 cts.; 12: 60 cts.; 100: $4.25. 10. The New-born King. By W. M. 
Czamanske. 5 cts.; 12: 50 cts.; 100: $3.50. 11. The Wise Men from the East. 6 cts.; 12: 60 
cts.; 100: $4.25. 12. The Wonderful Christ-Child. By R. A. Mangelsdorf. 10 cts.; 12; 80 cts.; 
100: i$5.00. 13. Tributes of Praise to the Christ-Child. By W. M. Czamanske. 5 cts.; 12: 50 
cts.; 100: $3.50. - Of these liturgies the following are new: Christmas- tide Reverie unb In 
Dulci Jubilo. The latter is also to be had in an edition without music for the use of the 
hearers at the celebration. Our publisher notes: "In Christmastide Reverie there is some 
material which is new, at least in our circles, both in the anthems and in the recitations. There 
is more singing than usual, a feature which commends this order, especially in large schools. 
... In the other order, In Dulci Jubilo, there is a good deal of responsive reading or chanting, 
there are choruses for various children's 
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classes, for the choir, and for the congregation. The carols used are partly- known in our 
circles, while others may be new. But all the music has the appeal and charm of the best style 
for festival purposes." F. B. 


A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung Dr. Werner Scholl, Leipzig, Germany, 
has sent us the following writings: 1. "Luther, Calvin, Loyola." By D. Dr. Hans PreuB, 
professor at the University of Erlangen. With a portrait of Luther. 59 pp. Softcover M. 40+; 
hardcover M.75+. - 2. "Bach, Mozart, Wagner." By D. Dr. Hans PreuB, professor at the 
University of Erlangen. Second edition. With three portraits. 78 pp. Softcover M. 40 
hardcover M. 75+. - 3. "Rudolf von Vargula, the Schenk zu Saaleck." A Thuringian novel 
of the thirteenth century. By Johannes Renatus. Sixth edition. 370 pp. M. 160+. - 4. "The 
Burgraves of Kirchberg." A historical novel from Jena's past by Ferdinand Kécher. Third 
edition. 286 pp. Hardback M. 160+. - 5. "The Miracles of JEsu." By D. Dr. Robert Jelke, 
professor of theology at Heidelberg. 125 pp. M-150+. - 6. "The Anthroposophy of Steiner 
and India." By Die. tb "ol. H. W. Schornerus, D. D., lecturer at the University of Kiel. 67 pp. 
M. 70+. - 7. "Monistic and Christian Ethics in Struggle." By D. R. H. Griitzmacher, 
professor at the University of Erlangen. Second, increased edition. 84 pp. M. 100+. - 8. 
"The Idea of Development in Contemporary Natural and Spiritual Science." A Ring of 
Commonly Understood Lectures for Listeners in All Departments, Delivered at the 
University of Erlangen in the Winter of 1921/22 by Dr. Albert Fleischmann, Professor of 
Zoology, and Dr. Richard Griitzmacher, Professor of Theology. 189 pp. M. 240+. The 
topics discussed here are: "1. The development of the past. 2. The measure and 
frequency of personal differences in a great multitude. 3. The hereditary experiments. 4. 
the animal mirror neither ladder nor tree! 5. the inner bond of the physique. 6. the 
development of the present. 7. the idea of development in the spiritual sciences. Its 
historical origin and its essential features. 8. Development and universal history. 9. 
development and cultural history of Europe. 10. development from the field of moral life 
and its ideals. 11. development and general history of religion. 12. development and 
history of Christianity." - Some of the above writings will, God willing, be discussed in more 
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I. America. 


From the Synod. Because our educational institutions opened their doors in 
September for a new working year, the frequency of these is in the foreground of our 
interest. There are 733 new pupils and students. The total number in the 14 teaching 
institutions in the United States and Canada has risen to 2583. Of these, 2350 have the 
preaching and church school board as their goal. That the preachers and teachers to be 
trained by us should be bilingual, both for the sake of the existing ecclesiastical conditions 
and for their own sake, has already been pointed out in the last number of "Lehre und 
Wehre." How the difficulties connected with the maintenance of bilingualism might be 
overcome was occasionally discussed at the conference of professors held in July at La 
Grange,, Ill. As to the question, now and then raised, whether we might not "slacken a 
little of Latin and Greek" in the preliminary training for St. Louis, the answer must be that 
this is not possible. If we wish to maintain the character of the St. Louis institution, as the 
will 
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of the Synod, we must at least not lower the demands on our colleges with regard to 
training in the Latin, Greek and Hebrew languages. Here, too, there is a difficulty because 
of the aversion to the study of the ancient languages which has unfortunately become 
common in the country. But we must overcome this difficulty also. If the Holy Spirit, as 
Luther reminds us, did the Greek and Hebrew languages the honor of originally speaking 
God's Word through them, we should also do Him the honor of learning these languages, 
lest their knowledge disappear from the Church altogether. Latin needs an institution with 
the aim of the St. Louis Institution, because for about fifteen hundred years it was the 
almost universal language of the Church. - The St. Louis Institute has received another 
theological teacher in the person of Professor W. A. Maier. This brings to twelve the 
number of professors which the General Synod (Detroit 1920) fixed for St. Louis. - 
Concerning the fight against our parochial schools, it is to be reported that in three states, 
namely, Michigan, California and Oklahoma, the legislation intended against our schools 
will not come to a vote in the November elections, because the opponents have not 
succeeded in gathering the number of votes necessary for this purpose. It did, however, 
succeed in the state of Oregon, where the anti-Christ lodges have recently set in motion 
a spirited agitation against church schools. How the vote will turn out in the coming 
November election is in God's hands. Since combating the bill by the distribution of 
suitable literature involves the expenditure of considerable money, financial aid has been 
promised and in some cases already given to the brethren in Oregon. - In the bulletin of 
the Western District it is pointed out that new congregations, including the so-called 
missionary congregations, should also be made acquainted with the work of the church, 
which extends beyond the local congregation. This reminder is rightly made and is nothing 
new among us. We have examples of this from the apostolic church. When Paul and 
Barnabas, after their return from the first missionary journey and on their way to 
Jerusalem, passed through Phoenicia and Samaria, they reported to the still young 
churches on their work among the Gentiles, and, it is added, made "great joy to all the 
brethren" with their report, Acts 15. In spite of some weaknesses in their knowledge, young 
Christians and young churches also know that the salvation of the world lies in the gospel 
of Christ crucified. Therefore, from the outset, they have an understanding and interest in 
reports about the course of the gospel near and far, as well as an understanding and 
interest in the ecclesiastical institutions that serve the course of the gospel. This 
understanding and interest extends to giving for extra-church purposes. We would be 
underestimating existing Christian knowledge if we thought that it would require a "ten- 
year educational campaign" or so before young congregations could become capable of 
understanding reports of general church activity and of receiving with benefit an 
evangelical reminder to participate in that activity. On the contrary, in our time we too, just 
like the apostolic church, are experiencing that we bring "great joy to all the brethren" in 
young congregations, when, following the ecclesial 
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The first reports of the Gospel of Jesus Christ will cause us to join the great multitude of 
those who proclaim the gospel of salvation to the world. As for the reminder to give for the 
gospel, it may occur to us that young churches may get the impression "that it is only a 
matter of collecting money. To this | would say: We can, however, start so clumsily that 
this impression is created. But we can also, by God's grace, do it so skillfully that the same 
thing happens to us that the apostle Paul reports in 2 Cor. 8 about the young churches in 
Macedonia: "Though they were very poor, they gave very abundantly through all 
simplicity; for according to all their ability, | testify, and above ability, they themselves were 
willing, and besought us with much exhortation, that we might receive the benefits and 
fellowship of the giving of hands, which is done to the saints." What is true of young 
churches is, of course, also true of the old. The "financial problem," which sometimes 
seems difficult to us, is easily, properly, and perfectly safely solved by two things: 1. by 
continued reporting of church events near and far, to which the congregations are certainly 
entitled; 2. by not too long, but hearty exhortations to put themselves at the service of the 
gospel, to which the congregations are also entitled. It goes without saying that both, 
reporting and exhorting, are and remain primo loco ours, the local pastors. This is given 
with the divine order of the public preaching office. As to the "easy" and "sure" solution of 
the "financial problem," D. Walther's optimism is scriptural when he says in Pastorale, p. 
86, "All true Christians are of such a nature that with an urgent exhortation, as it were, 
anything can be done with them. For this very reason so many preachers accomplish so 
little with their Christians, when they wish to induce them to good works, or to dissuade 
them from unrighteous conduct, that instead of exhorting, they demand, command, 
threaten, and punish. They have no idea what powerful weapons they have and do not 
use. Righteous Christians, though afflicted with many infirmities, do not want to reject 
God's word; they gladly want to live for him who died for them. . . . Therefore, when they 
hear the voice of their gracious God in the exhorting preacher, they will not and cannot 
resist." As far as the church work for the spreading of the kingdom of God is concerned, 
Walther thought of the matter in the following way, as he briefly says in Pastorale, p. 389, 
and then used to elaborate orally at length: The pastor himself keeps himself informed 
about the church work and its needs from the synodal journals and also reports on it 
himself to the congregation under his command. As far as the synodal journals are 
concerned, the pastor, if God gave him gifts for this, should work on them himself "or else 
promote as far as possible the interest in them, their understanding and their circulation 
among his congregation members". Orally, Walther used to give the advice that it would 
be useful if the pastor "put a ‘Lutheran’ in his pocket" not only for the congregational 
meetings, but also for the family celebrations in the congregation, such as baptisms of 
children, weddings, etc., in order to be able to "read from it" when the occasion arises. - 
Through a part of the German and English press recently passed the following message, 
to which we have responded from quite a number of states. 
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Were made aware: "Cleveland, O., Sept. 26. - A conference of pastors from thirty English 
Lutheran congregations in Detroit, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and Cleveland, belonging to the 
Missouri Synod, has been in session here since yesterday. It took a unanimous stand 
against the recommendation of the professors of Concordia Theological College, St. 
Louis, to use 'grape juice’ instead of fermented wine for the Lord's Supper." It hardly needs 
assurance that the "recommendation" here referred to is a pure invention. The remarks 
which are put into the mouths of the pastors mentioned in the newspaper report are also 
pure invention. One of them answers our question as follows: "The newspaper report is, 
of course, not correct. No one in our conference has claimed that the faculty has 
advocated grape juice; on the contrary, the opposite is true. The nonsensical report was 
perpetrated by a newspaper reporter who, unbeknownst to the conference, was hiring. | 
objected to it in the Conference the next day when the report appeared; also, and much 
more sharply, P. R. It seems that the German newspapers have put much more into our 
mouths. | shall do what | can to control this drivel. " F.P. 

The Episcopal Church in the United States held its 47th convention in Portland, 
Oreg. from Sept. 6 to 28. The meeting seems to have been primarily concerned with social 
issues. The ecclesiastical spirit in the Episcopal Church, however, is characterized by the 
following report, which we take from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of September 23. 
The session of the House of Deputies last night was enlivened by an attack by Roswell 
Page, of Beaver Dam, Va. upon a proposed new prayer in the Communion service. 'You 
have introduced into this, the most sacred of all our services,’ he said, 'new prayers and 
new ceremonials distasteful to many of us. You pray to the Blessed Virgin Mary. I don't 
care what the people of Boston or New York or Milwaukee think; I represent the people 
of old Virginia and know what they think. I protest, sir, against this prayer.’ The protest 
was unavailing. The whole service, as revised, was adopted. A change was made in the 
prayer which read: 'Have mercy on all Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics.' The words 
of the new prayer are: 'Have mercy on all who know Thee not.' In proposing the change, 
Rev. Dr. C. M. Slattery, of New York, secretary of the Prayerbook Revision 
Commission, stated: I think as Christians that we should show a spirit of charity, of 
Christianity to the Jewish people. This prayer is an insult to them. By removing it we 
are extending the hand of Christian fellowship to them."" F.P. 

Of Bible reading we find this note in a St. Louis political paper, "Capt. W. P. 
Habberton, of Mount Carmel, Ill, has read the Bible through 46 times in the last fifty years. 
After the first few years he found that it only takes a year to read the Bible through if one 
completes three chapters on week days and five on Sundays, and he has now paused 
that rule almost regularly since." Hopefully, Capt. Habberton has read the Bible with the 
John 5, 39 and Acts. 10, 43 stated result. There is a reading of the Bible which has been 
called "continuous reading," whereby, as with the Pharisees and scribes, the scopus of 
the Scriptures is not discerned, and they therefore vainly 
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is read. From Habberton's calculation, which others have also made, it is evident that the diligent 
newspaper readers read much more than the people who read through "God's Letter to Men" 46 times. 
Luther reports of himself: "For some years now | have read the Bible twice a year." (St. L. XXII, 40.) 
Already in the monastery Luther read the Bible so diligently that he "knew where every saying stood 
and was to be found when it was spoken of; thus | became a good textualis." (XX, 54.)F. P. 

Rome in our neighboring town of Belleville. From Belleville, Ill, it is reported, "At a meeting 
held in the Cathedral School Hall, members of the Diocese were appointed to raise funds in the amount 
of $100,000 for the construction of the new convent, 'Immaculate Conception,’ to be erected near 
Priest's Park. A lot was recently purchased by Bishop Henry Althoff on Stone Street. In October a large 
bazaar is to be arranged in the Cathedral Hall, together with card and skittles games, and the proceeds 
allocated to this building fund." 

FP: 

That the Freemasons are the sworn enemies of our parochial schools has already been 

expressed repeatedly in "Doctrine and Discipline". A document sent to us by J. C. Baur of the 


American Luther League shows anew that this was not an unfounded assertion. In this 
document we read: "Some years ago the so-called ‘Supreme Council' of the Scottish Rite of 
Freemasons passed the following resolution: 'We approve and reassert our belief in the 
free and compulsory education of the children of our nation in public 
primary schools supported by public taxation, on which all children shall 
attend and be instructed in the English language only, without regard to 
race or creed; and we pledge the efforts of the membership of the Rite to 
promote by all lawful means the organization, extension, and development 
to the highest degree of such schools, and continually to oppose the efforts 
of any and all who seek to limit, curtail, hinder, or destroy the public school 
system of our country." This resolution has since been printed monthly in the official journal of 
hese Masons, in The New Age. To the columns of this journal the so-called president of the 
‘Public School Defense League' in Michigan, that notorious James Hamilton, has access with 
his articles. For example, in the August number of this year there is an article from his pen in which the 
sentence is written: 'Let us put every American child in an American public 
school.' As is well known, a school fight is raging right now in Oregon. A bill is being proposed there 


(0 abolish all private and parochial schools. In the so-called Voters’ Pamphlet, issued by the 
Secretary of State, and sent to all citizens in the State who are able to vote, is an argument in favor of 


he proposed law, indented by Masons. From this argument we take the following portions: "The 
inspiration for this act is the following resolution: ''That we recognize and 
proclaim our belief in the free and compulsory education of the children of 
our nation in public primary schools supported by public taxation, upon 
which all children shall attend and be instructed in the English language 
only, without regard to race or creed, as the only sure foundation for the 
perpetuation and preservation of our free institu- 
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tions, guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States; and we pledge the 
membership of the order to promote b’ all lawful means the organization, 
extension, and development to the highest degree of such schools, and to oppose 
the efforts of any and all who seek to limit, curtail, hinder, or destroy the public 
school system of our country." The above resolution was. adopted by the Supreme 
Council, A. and A. S. Rite, for the Southern Jurisdiction of the United States, May, 
1920. Grand Lodge of Oregon, A. F. and A. M., June, 1920. Imperial Council, A. 
A. O. Nobles Mystic Shrine, June, 1920.' - Then also appeared, among others, the 
following advertisement in an influential daily newspaper of the city of Portland: 'Voters of 
Oregon, Your Attention! Reasons why you are asked to vote for the compulsory 
public school bill. The compulsory public school education bill to be offered for 
the consideration of voters on the ballot at the coming November election in 
Oregon is a measure for the promotion of Americanism. It is sponsored by the 
Supreme Council of the Scottish Rite Masonic bodies for the Southern Jurisdiction 
of the United States. It has been endorsed in principle by the Imperial Council, 
Ancient Arabic Order, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, and by the Grand Lodge of 
Oregon, A. F. and A. M. It is backed in advocacy by the Scottish Rite Masonic 
bodies, and the idea it represents was first initiated and promulgated by them and 
subsequently endorsed by the other organizations herein named. The issue 
presented is not an issue of religious creed or factionalism or intolerance. It is an 
issue of true American progress. The Scottish Rite Masonic bodies are promoting 
this measure because their members believe that the hope of America is in its 
public schools; that if American institutions are to endure, American children of 
grammar school age must be taught common ideals - American; that they must be 
taught in a common language - English; that they must be taught to uphold and 
foster one set of principles - those of our American forefathers. They believe that 
the future of our race, our nation, and our institutions will be perpetuated if all our 
children of grammar school age are so taught, and not otherwise. P. S. Malcolm, 
33°, Inspector-General in Oregon, Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite,’ (Paid 
advertisement, published in the Morning Oregonian of Saturday, September 9, 
1922.) - The following petition for an amendment to the State Constitution was also 
circulated in Oklahoma the other day: 'The legislature shall provide for compulsory 
attendance at some public school supported wholly by public taxation, and in 
which instruction shall be wholly in the English language, of all children who are 
of school age, for at least five months in each year until they have completed the 
eighth grade; provided that this act shall not apply to children suffering from bodily 
or mental infirmity; and provided, further, that such children may attend other 
schools during those parts of the year when public schools supported wholly by 
public taxation and in which instruction is wholly in the English language are not 
in session, or after having attended such public schools supported wholly by public 
taxation and in which instruction is wholly in the English language, for at least five 


months in each school-year.'"" - In Michigan, California, and Oklahoma, the attacks of 
the enemies of our common schools have thus far been foiled. They have not succeeded 
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State ballot. May they also be defeated in Oregon with their anti-state and anti-church 
plans! God bless the struggle of our brethren everywhere, which is nothing other than a 
struggle for our American as well as divine right, indeed a struggle for Christianity itself! 
Our Board of Directors has determined that §10,000 should be collected to vigorously 
wage the school fight in Oregon. Trusting in God, and in Him alone, we shall be victors 
there also. F.B. 

The youth "in the arms of the Freemasons”. Hitherto, in the ecclesiastical 
struggle against the Freemasons, we have had to deal mainly with adults. Now the anti- 
Christ society is also reaching out very energetically to the youth by adopting the De Molay 
Order. about this order we get the following report from a St. Louis lodge-friendly 
newspaper: "The idea of starting such an organization originated with Frank S. Land of 
Kansas City, who made a start with nine boys in November 1919. Land arranged weekly 
games, and so great an interest was shown by the young people that the fraternity now 
numbers 400,000 members. The purpose of the Order is to teach boys from sixteen to 
twenty-one years of age good morals and to accustom them to a pure, honorable way of 
life. A chapter of the De Molay Order has 21 officers, each of whom is a boy. The boys 
have a ritual and secret work, and perform the initiations in robes and regalia. The ritual 
consists of two degrees, the initiation degree and the De Molay degree. In the first degree 
the cardinal virtues of the Order are impressed upon the youthful minds by a symbolical 
journey, while in the second degree, which consists in historical representations, the boys 
are given opportunity to exercise their dramatic talent. In the Order, which, as is expressly 
pointed out, is in no direct way connected with the Order of Freemasons, the art of 
Masonry is not taught. The Order has been called 'a child in the arms of the Masons'. 
Alexander G. Cochran is the 'Grand Master Councilor' and Frank Land is the 'Grand 
Scribe'. Ten men are chosen from each Lodge to assist the boys in the management of 
a chapter. The first chapter in St. Louis was installed in November, 1920." How well the 
colleges of the country will oppose this order, because they have an interest in the age 
groups into which the order seeks to penetrate, and because in some places, as in St. 
Louis, they have declared war on secret fraternities? Fe RP: 

The Ku Klux Klan in the north of our country. The original home of this secret 
order is the South. It is now making inroads into the North. From Milwaukee it is reported: 
"The first public appearance in Milwaukee of the so-called ‘invisible empire’ of the Ku 
Klux Klan took place Thursday evening in the auditorium. The meeting was given a 
special touch by the address which National Organizer C. Lewis delivered to an audience 
of about 700 persons." The main speaker stated the purpose of the secret society was to 
expose the fraud played on our country by the Roman priesthood. The order honors 
Negroes and Jews as a race. But the Negroes were not to be socially and 
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The White Race, the Anglo-Saxon White Race, would have the right to rule the world. In 
order for the Anglo-Saxons to retain their dominion in this country, immigration must be 
better controlled. Against the Jews, he says, the order is inasmuch as they do not acquire 
by labor itself, but seek to appropriate the acquisition of others by financial operations. 
The Klan agrees with what Ford has against the International Jew. The speaker 
successfully defended the secret nature of the order by arguing that "what others are 
permitted to do, we should not be forbidden to do. He pointed out "that among the ten 
million Negroes in the country there are 51 secret associations, and that the B'nai B'rith 
is one of the highest Jewish associations, and the Catholic organizations are not inferior 
to them." About the spread of the Ku Klux Klan the following information was given: 
"Who are the members of the Ku Klux Klan? Many among them are members of 
Congress; governors of 19 states have joined it as well as judges in various courts by the 
hundred, ministers, lawyers, bankers, business men, indeed, the most eminent banker in 
Chicago is a member and leader of the 50,000-man force. The total number of members 
is four millions. The field is not confined to one group of states, but to the whole Anglo- 
Saxon race." So Ku Klux wants to spread "democracy" but in such a way that the Anglo- 
Saxon race dominates this country and the rest of the world. This is quite consistent with 
the "democratic" sentiments of the people who wanted the great war to make the world 
safe for democracy and to give the peoples the right of self-determination. The Apology of 
the Augsburg Confession is right when it says: "The inherent evil lust is so powerful that 
men follow it more often than reason, and the devil, who, as Paul says, works powerfully 
in the ungodly, incites the poor weak nature to all sins without ceasing. And this is the 
cause why even few of natural reason lead an honorable life." (M. 218, 71.)F. P. 

Lack of funds also in the State school system. The Associated Press reports 
from West Frankfort, Ill: "Ninety-one teachers in the Denning and Frankfort township 
schools today laid off their clappers, out of a total of 3,800 pupils, because the school 
board has no funds to pay their salaries. Superintendent Walter explained ‘that the 
teachers were not on strike, but were forced to stop work, as they cannot work and live 
without money.’ The township had put the proposal to issue bonds in the amount of 
$64,000 to pay school expenses and salaries for teachers to the voters for a vote. The 
proposal was defeated by a majority of 663 votes." Similar news is coming from other 
states. A town in North Dakota has closed its college because the maintenance of it has 
so increased the taxes as to be unaffordable to the inhabitants of the town and vicinity. 

F.P. 


Il. foreign countries. 


“Dogmatic High Aims.” Under this heading there is an article in the "Neue Kirchl. 
Zeitschrift" of August of this year, in which the desire is expressed "that once again a 
completely new kind of 
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of dogmatics, a completely different type of dogmatics is written". Above all, the dogmatic 
type: "Scriptura locuta, causa finita'' is rejected. Positively it is asserted, "Dogmatics 
must find the courage not to prove but to assert." It should "say simply and plainly what is 
of its faith," even apart from Scripture. The writer illustrates this by referring to being 
"conceived by the Holy Spirit, born of the Virgin Mary." He confesses this as a part of his 
Christian faith: "The Christ in whom we believe, who alone can and may be the object of 
our faith, must have been conceived of the Holy Ghost, and born of the Virgin Mary, 
whether it be written in the Bible or not." "We believe the ‘conceived of the Holy Ghost, 
born of the Virgin Mary' not BECAUSE it is in the Bible, but it is in the Bible because the 
biblical writers were also believers in Christ." The dogmatist must not "reproduce," but 
"produce," "in which case Scripture does not -prove,' but steps aside in agreement," "as a 
most welcome and pleasing sign of agreement in common faith ringing with it [the 
dogmatic statement]." The writer of the article is mistaken if he thinks that he has herewith 
proposed a new type of dogmatics. This type is present - not to look further back - in all 
modern theologians, including Schleiermacher, Hofmann, and Frank, of whom the author 
of the article is unjustly critical from his point of view. Because the modern theologians do 
not allow the Holy Scriptures to be "God's mouth," God's own and therefore inerrant Word, 
they declare it to be the only decent and "scientific" method to take Christian doctrine not 
from Scripture but from the "I" of the theologian. The "high aim" of this dogmatics is then 
to interpret Scripture in such a way that it agrees with the assertion of the dogmatizing 
subject. The "high aim" of dogmatics is quite different when it holds with Christ, the 
apostles, and the Christian Church that the Holy Scriptures are God's own Word and 
cannot be broken. Then the "high aim" of dogmatics is that it thinks and teaches nothing 
else about God and divine things than what is expressed in the words of Scripture. Luther 
describes all right teachers of the Christian Church as "catechumens and pupils of the 
prophets," "as whom we repeat and preach what we have heard and learned from the 
prophets and apostles." (St. L. Ill, 1890; Erl. 37, 12.) Luther, therefore, requires of every 
theologian the ability to let fall out all that has occurred to him without the Scriptural word. 
(St. L. XX, 792; Erl. 30, 46.) Later teachers, e. g. August Pfeiffer (Thesaurus Hermeneut., 
p. 5), express this 

also thus: "The positive theology ... is nothing other than Holy Scripture itself, compiled 
into certain doctrines in right order and in a clear manner, for which reason there must not 
be found in the body of doctrine a single member, however slight, which cannot be proved 
from Scripture rightly understood." This should be the "high aim" of every Christian 
dogmatist. Otherwise the word Jer. 23, 16 hits him: "Thus saith the LORD of hosts, 
Hearken not unto the words of the prophets, which teach you wisdom. 
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say! They deceive you; for they preach their heart's face [their own view], and not out of 
the Lord's mouth." F. P. 

“Working Students” in Germany. German newspapers report that under the 
difficult pecuniary conditions there are now many students who acquire the means to study 
by working part-time in the "most diverse professions. For these students, if the reports 
are correct, the designation "working students" has been coined. "Working students" in 
this sense have long been a standing institution with us in America. In a report on the 
University of the State of Missouri, it is said, in reference to female and male students, 
"The number of female students earning a living while attending the State University is 
greater than ever before in the history of the institution. Many of the women students do 
domestic work in lodging houses and private residences, some work in bureaus and others 
in cutlery shops. Further, some women students make beautiful handicrafts and cook in 
restorations and private families to enable them to complete their studies. The young men 
of the university, who are not richly blessed with earthly goods, also display remarkable 
versatility. They are engaged in all sorts of occupations, and therefore enjoy no less 
reputation than the sons of rich parents. The Missouri University is very democratic; 
mammon is not considered." Perhaps the latter remark goes a little beyond the real state 
of affairs. But even the presidents of Harvard and Yale, for example, have pointed out in 
their annual reports that a portion of the students earn all or part of their tuition costs by 
their own labor, and that these students usually show the best performance in their studies. 
It is in the nature of things. Incidentally, there have always been "working students" in 
Germany in earlier times, too, though to a comparatively very limited extent. F. P. 

Berlin City Mission. In the report sent out by this mission we read: "What do we do 
now? We do soul-saving, professional lay help in pastoral care and evangelism in the 
mass congregations of the capital of the Reich; club care and social handouts are our aids. 
Forty city missionaries and thirty city missionary sisters, under the direction of six spiritual 
inspectors, go from door to door in their districts to bring the Gospel to the people. In this 
effective visiting mission some 80,000 or more visits are made annually, and many a bond 
is forged, many a soul won. The choirs of the choir carry the warm sound of the sung Word 
of God into the narrow courtyards of the Berlin tenements and awaken the memory of 
better times, of the Gospel of the dear Saviour, with their lovely spiritual songs. Our night 
mission, which is so important, seeks to warn the endangered of both sexes in the streets 
of Berlin at night and to save those who have stumbled. For endangered girls our refuge 
home and the Heimatfreude as well as our workers' colony Telz near Zossen and for males 
our asylum serve this purpose. Our brethren hold open-air evangelistic meetings in the 
squares of Berlin and in the forests in the vicinity of Berlin, which are much frequented by 
excursionists. In the numerous foliage colonies, where many workers and the impecunious 
gather, especially on Sundays 
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For those who seek recreation and employment, we have built city mission houses, where 
numerous visitors are refreshed in soul and body. In our nineteen halls we gather the won 
and care for them and serve them with the Gospel in many associated communities and 
associations. From these we get our volunteers, especially for our extensive scripture 
mission, which carries our papers, such as 'Sonntagsfreund'’, 'Sonntagliche Predigt', 'Frohe 
Botschaft', ‘Wort vom Kreuz’, 'Kraft und Licht’, 'Glockenklange’, into many homes. The 
Church of Misery offers food and drink to the homeless in warm halls during the winter and 
preaches to them the Gospel of the Saviour of the weary and burdened. Prisoners are 
visited by two friars in the prison; they take care of their misery-stricken relatives, and after 
the prisoners are released, they continue to do the ministry of pastoral and social outreach 
to them. In order to control commercial begging and to support the truly needy, we have 
set up a poorhouse, which carefully examines the neediness of the petitioners and 
arranges work and help. We care for young people in our Young Women's and Young 
Men's Associations, in the Christian associations of young men and girls, in the youth 
alliances for resolute Christianity, and especially in the Young Men's Home 'Freie Jugend’ 
(Free Youth), which was built in 1912, is furnished in an exemplary manner, and offers 
young men a beautiful home in sixty comfortable rooms. Our day nurseries protect 
careless children from the dangers of the streets and sow in their fresh, receptive hearts 
the seed of the divine Word. Hearts the seed of the divine Word. Our Gypsy Mission, with 
its own professional worker, gathers the children and adults of this much and unjustly 
despised people around the Gospel of the Saviour of all men. The drunkard's rescue work 
is of special concern to us, as we see the ravages of alcohol all too often in our work. 
Thirteen Blue Cross societies serve this important work; all the inspectors and the vast 
majority of the city missionaries belong to the Blue Cross. Our holiday home for 
impecunious people in need of recreation, Zoar, in Wernigerode am Harz, provides a four- 
week, completely free recreational stay for the worn-out, impecunious city dwellers. We 
can take in about 250 poor children there every year. As long as the home is occupied by 
the city of Wernigerode for housing purposes, the kindness of our dear friends in the 
country enables us to give about 400 children and adults a rural time of rest. In our city 
mission church at Johannistisch, the gospel is preached every Sunday to a numerous 
congregation, and the children of the surrounding districts are gathered for children's 
services. The large hall of our headquarters at the Johannist serves our and friendly 
associations for religious meetings and entertainment evenings. Here is also the head 
office of the widely ramified work; furthermore our publishing house known under the name 
of 'Vaterlandische Verlags- und Kunstanstalt'. This unites the following departments under 
its name: 1. bookshop of the Berlin City Mission, etc., 2. art gallery for church furnishings, 
3. book printing, book bindery, 4. Ernst Réttgers publishing house, 5. light picture 
department. Our book and art shop, which is known far beyond the borders of Germany, 
maintains a large mail order department, which procures every good book in the fastest 
possible way, and under- 
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Keeps book carts on the streets of Berlin, which serve to distribute good writings. Our book 
publishing department publishes such works as seem suitable to promote the Christian 
spirit in the life of the people and in youth education. The annual calendars of the Berlin 
City Mission deserve special attention. In addition to the general edition, a number of 
calendars are printed with special news: 1. "Der deutsche Volksbote", 2. "Der deutsche 
Volksfreund", 3. "Der Martha Kalender". The papers published in the interest of the Berlin 
City Mission are: 1. "Der Sonntagsfreund', published on behalf of the Stadtmission by R. 
Kindler, pastor and inspector of the Berlin Stadtmission; 2. "Kraft und Licht’, a well- 
illustrated, freshly-written Christian distribution sheet; 3. "Glockenklange’, a folk-sheet with 
more revivalist edifying and entertaining contents, published weekly; 4. "The Sunday 
Sermon’, founded more than thirty years ago by the court preacher Adolf Stécker, 
continued after his death by Father Samuel Keller (the sermon on the Feast of the Dead 
is especially popular, 800,000 copies); 5. Frohe Botschaft’, a revivalist distribution sheet 
published by Father Michaelis in Bielefeld; 6. Wort vom Kreuz’, a Sunday sermon 
published by Professor D. Uckeley in Kénigsberg. The printing office employs about 150 
people. It is equipped with 4 newspaper and illustration presses, 14 high-speed presses 
and platen presses, and works with 10 typesetting machines and the most modern type 
material, and has its own in-house bookbindery. The Kunstanstalt supplies all the objects 
needed to decorate the interior of churches and other places of worship, altar and 
communion utensils, crosses, candlesticks, chalices, offertory boxes, candlesticks, hosts 
and linings for altars and pulpits. The entire net income from these commercial operations 
is donated to the Stadtmissionswerk. The work of the Berlin City Mission is served by four 
hospices, which enjoy extraordinary popularity, since they combine the comforts of a noble 
family hotel with all modern facilities. In the area of the former province of Posen, which 
was separated from Germany by the Peace of Versailles, we have long since (even before 
the World War) begun a blessed Scripture Mission. To continue it there now and not to let 
this stream of the Gospel dry up is a great concern to us in view of the oppression of the 
faith and the political oppression of the Protestant brothers and sisters there by the Poles. 
We cannot and must not abandon this work. But for this we are purely dependent on the 
support of sympathetic, warm-hearted friends. We can only give our city mission workers 
the bare necessities for their livelihood; for the same reason we are not able to hire new 
workers, even though an increase in the number of workers would be so urgent. - So much 
for this report of the Protestant Berlin City Mission, which we have greatly abbreviated, 
and in which the Mission also appeals to German society abroad for help in coping with its 
enormous task in Greater Berlin. 
F. B. 

The "War Guilt" in France. The following is reported about a "League of Human 
Rights" also existing in France: "The League "of Human Rights" founded by Trarieux has 
sent out invitations to a congress to be held in Paris in June 1923. At this congress 
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the question of war guilt should also be renegotiated. A proposal circulated within the Paris 
section of the League states: 'If we judge the difficulties of the present time according to 
the principles of our League, we must conclude that these principles are flagrantly violated 
and misjudged. Germany, defeated in 1918 after a merciless war [namely, by having her 
arms swindled out of her hands], is treated by the victorious nations as a slave nation and 
condemned to pay the costs of the war to the victors for many generations to come. This 
is happening after the verdict of the Treaty of Versailles, by which the German people were 
forced to confess themselves alone responsible for the unleashing of hostilities, without 
having been allowed to debate the question, without having been allowed to defend 
themselves before the tribunal which passed this cruel sentence, and even without having 
been presented to the condemned the documents and evidence according to which the 
sentence was passed. For Germany, the right of self-determination has since become a 
word without meaning. The sentence which has struck Germany, even if it could be 
justified by facts, means a damnable parody of justice, more offensive to reason and to 
the principles of human rights than the sentence of a court-martial could ever be.’ 
Therefore, the author of this suggestion, Matthias Morhardt, proposes that the Paris 
Division of the League should support the motion before Congress to adopt the following 
resolution: 'Peoples have the right of self-determination. This principle tolerates neither 
exception nor reservation. Any control imposed on a people by a foreign power, any 
occupation, even if permitted by treaty, is an unjust act. The ‘League of Human Rights' has 
a duty to protest against governments guilty of such an act." - Verba, praeterea nihil! The 
"League of Human Rights" will hardly enforce anything. As human beings are, they have 
only their own interests at heart, not human rights. Recent events prove this more clearly 
and more strongly than ever. It will probably remain with Luther's judgement that one can 
only keep in the world what one is able to hold on to with arms in one's hand. With a people 
who do not have the necessary force of arms at their disposal, there is no negotiation, but 
such a people is acted upon. It is not the subject but the object of negotiations. F. 
P. 

Our former governor Gardner also visited the Pope on a trip to Europe and gave a 
lecture about it. A local newspaper reported: "Gardner also described his visit to the 
Vatican and emphasized that the Pope is a highly democratic personality, since it is not 
difficult to get an audience with him. Of course the Pope is "a most democratic personage," 
with only the small qualification that one must be subject to him. It is also easy to see why 
it is not difficult to obtain an audience with him: he sees it as a bow to the omnipotence he 
claims. 

F.P. 


Doctrine and Defense. 
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The inner context of the messianic prophecy Is. 7, 14. 


The first specific prophecy of the Messiah, which the New Testament (Matth. 1, 23) 
also testifies to, is given to us in Is. 7, 14. However, already in the previous chapters of 
his book Isaiah prophesied of the Messiah, directed the eyes of his readers with clear, 
bright words to the blessed time of the future reign of the Messiah, when the glory of God 
would be revealed in all its abundance, chap. 2 and 4. However, Judah-Jerusalem as a 
whole already hardened itself against this gospel preaching, chap. 1, and devastated it 
with vile ingratitude. In the hardened people, however, there is found a portion, a holy 
seed, the Zion of God, 1:27, and these elect of the Lord shall be partakers of the 
redemption through the Messiah, shall be called a city of righteousness and a smelling 
city, 1:26. Especially in the Messianic time of salvation the Gentiles will be blessed, chap. 
2. For "in the last days the mountain which is the house of the LORD shall be sure to be 
higher than all mountains, and to be exalted above all hills; and all the Gentiles shall run 
unto it, and many nations shall go, saying, Come, and let us go forth out of the mountain 
of the LORD, unto the house of the God of Jacob, that he may teach us his ways, and we 
shall walk in his paths. For out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the LORD 
out of Jerusalem,” 2:2, 3. In such clear and glorious words, Isaiah prophesies in the very 
beginning of his book of the future kingdom of happiness of the Messiah, and thus directs 
the attention of his hearers from the beginning to the promise and hope of Israel. 

The prophet repeats the same prophecy in the following. After he has once more 
tickled the sins of Israel with threatening words of condemnation in ch. 3, he again speaks 
of the coming Messianic salvation in ch. 4, in which he particularly elaborates on the 
person and work of the Messiah. "In that day shall the shoot 
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Jehovah's ornament and glory, and the fruit of the land become pride and splendor to the 
saved of Israel. And it shall come to pass, that he that is left in Zion, and that is left in 
Jerusalem, holy shall he be called, all that are enrolled for life in Jerusalem," 4:2, 3. In 
these words-we quote here Delitzsch's translation.- the Prophet first describes the Person 
of the Messiah as the offspring (XXXX XXX), but then also points to His glory (XXXXXX 
XXXX), and finally specifies in more detail who shall be partakers of the Messianic 
happiness, namely, the saved of Israel (XXXXX XXXXX), that is, according to the 
Prophet's own explanation, all, 
Who are enrolled for life in Jerusalem (XXXX XXXX XXXXXXXX 

XXX), v. 3. As we see, the prophet's prophecy advances to greater and greater 
clearness, defining more and more closely both the salvation and the Saviour of Israel. 

Ch. 5 on the other hand is again a threat of punishment. The vineyard of the Lord, 
Judah-Jerusalem, shall be left desolate, "that it be not cut and hoed, but that thistles and 
briers grow therein". This continued threat of punishment Isaiah proclaims to the faithless 
people by God's command especially after he, caught up in the Spirit, has beheld the 
LORD in His all-overpowering glory and has been called by Him to be the preacher of 
hardening, ch. 6. For the understanding of the following chapters, therefore, ch. 6 is of the 
greatest importance. In this chapter God freely explains to the prophet that he has now 
given his people, who have turned away from him, into the judgment of hardening. God 
wants to harden the people in such a way that he offers them grace for grace again and 
again and preaches salvation to them anew. This is clear from chapter 6, 10. 11. God 
wants to preach a sermon to the people in order to make them stubborn, so that they can 
be converted and heal. This must be noted for a better understanding of what follows. 
Everything that follows up to chapter 11 is written from this point of view: both the 
preaching of the law and the preaching of the gospel must serve to harden the unbelieving 
people as a divine judgment on Israel's self-humiliation. 

In accordance with this command of Jehovah, the prophet accordingly preaches in 
the following chapters the salvation which God has intended for Israel in the Messiah in 
ever clearer terms. In chap. 7 he describes the Messiah according to His exalted person, 
in chap. 9 according to His royal regiment, and in chap. 11 according to His full, entire 
work of redemption. Thus we find in the first 11 chapters of the Jeshaian prophecies all 
the important moments which were necessary for Israel to know, in order to know both 
their salvation and their Saviour. Therefore, if Israel hardened itself, it hardened itself 
against the fully recognized grace of salvation, against the Messiah, whose person as well 
as office was theirs for the 
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had been sufficiently described. Ch. 12 therefore also closes this section with a song of 
praise of the saved, in which the always recurring refrain "God is my salvation" proves 
how clearly the salvation in the Messiah had penetrated the consciousness and 
understanding of the saved. 

The ever clearer proclamation of salvation in the promised Redeemer was also 
necessary for the sake of the elect in Israel. From now on God's judgment would hit the 
rejected people with more and more severity. Of course it was necessary to comfort the 
believers in Israel and to preach to them the grace of God that surpasses all thinking as 
well as the rock-solid salvation in their Savior. What was therefore a stumbling block for 
the faithless Israel had to serve them as hope and to strengthen their faith. 

This is enough to show the inner context of the first twelve chapters of the prophet 
Isaiah. This alone puts chapter 7 in a brighter light. There Isaiah appears as a called 
preacher of hardening and as such especially as a preacher of salvation; because Israel 
should harden against the grace of salvation or against the God who offers salvation to 
them. This hardening went out from the princely house of Judah, and how Ahaz, the king 
of Judah, hardened himself most completely with his whole people, that is the actual 
scopus of the 7th chapter. The occasion for this hardening was the Syrian-Ephraimite war, 
which is described here in brief. This war was a war of judgment; for after Israel had 
rejected their God, God now also gave up his people into the power of the enemy, though 
not to be utterly exterminated, as v. 1 immediately shows by way of explanation. After all, 
this war meant a terrible disaster for Judah. Rezin, king of Syria, and Pekah, king of the 
ten-tribe kingdom, united against Ahaz, king of Judah, invaded his land (743-739), took 
away the port city of Elath on the Aelanitic gulf, defeated a larger army of Judah, led many 
captive Jews to Damascus, and then unitedly undertook the siege of Jerusalem, in which 
they set their sights on utter destruction of the city. This was the situation in which Ahaz 
found himself when, at God's command, the prophet approached him. The whole land 
was desolate, Jerusalem shut in, and the heart of the king, as of all the people, quaked, 
"as the trees in the forest quake with the wind," 7:2. By human reckoning Jerusalem was 
irrecoverably lost; all prospect of help was out of the question. Only through the king of 
Assyria, on whose help Ahaz relied, could the distressed people have been saved. 

At this critical moment, Isaiah appears before the king at God's prompting, not with 
a sermon of wrath and proclamation of judgment, but with an offer of salvation. The attack 
of the two kings against Jerusalem was basically against the God of Israel 
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directed. Thus God Himself wills to be right with His enemies, and to frustrate their designs. 
"For thus saith the Lord GOD, It shall not stand, nor so go" (KXXX XXX XXXX XX), v. 7. 
Ahaz therefore shall be quiet, and not fear, and let his heart be undaunted, v. 4. The two 
kings are but two smoking fires of extinction, whose fierceness is of no consequence, and 
who themselves shall be utterly destroyed in a short time, v. 8. 9. 

If Anaz had not already hardened his heart, he would have had to accept this kind 
offer of God with a grateful heart, as Hezekiah did later on, chapter 37. Both, that God 
wanted to help and was able to do so, must have emerged unmistakably from Isaiah's 
sermon. But Ahaz rejects the friendly God of Israel, who offers mercy, and gives him 
neither faith nor trust. Anaz does not believe God, does not believe that he will be truly 
gracious to him. In the face of full grace he despairs of all God's help and thus abandons 
God's promise. There is no other explanation for the king's behavior. However, Ahaz 
hopes for the king of Assyria. But this too is only the result of his unbelief against God. 
Ahaz - the reader will immediately recognize this from the context - has broken with his 
God and now finally rejects him, and this because, having now once rejected God, he now 
also completely despairs of God's grace and help. Thus Isaiah also warns him, "If ye 
believe not, ye abide not," v. 9. Here the prophet gives us a glimpse into the heart of the 
king: Ahaz does not believe in God and does not rely on His help; his hardened heart 
makes it impossible for him to recognize God's loving purpose. This is the situation as it 
appears in chapter 7, 1-9. 

In the next section, which is the climax of chapter 7, it is further shown how God 

acts for the second time to assure Ahaz of His grace and help. To the faithless king God 
wants to give a sign and pledge of his help and salvation. This miraculous sign Ahaz is to 
ask for himself; and because the situation is such a critical one, he is to ask for this 
miraculous sign from heaven or from hell (XXXXX XXXX XX XXXX XXXX), 
God wants the greatest miracle of His love to happen at this turning point to convince the 
king that He is his God, v. 11, as well as the God of Judah. God is ready at this moment 
to give Ahaz, as it were, the very most convincing pledge of his grace. But the king's 
hardening has already gone too far. He rejects the offer of God. He answers, "I may not 
ask, and | may not tempt Jehovah," v. 12. That this pious-sounding speech is not sincerely 
meant, but arises from a faithless, hypocritical heart, is shown by God Himself in the 
following verse, where He complains that Ahaz wearies Him with his unbelief (XXXXXXX 
XX XXXxX), v. 13. The king's self-stubbornness has thus 
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reached its summit; he has wearied God with his unbelief, revealed in his despair of God's 
grace and help, so that the latter must now turn away from him and let him pass into his 
perverse mind. With v. 13, therefore, this epistle might have concluded. The judgment of 
Ahaz and Judas is sufficiently justified. 

God's unfathomable love alone still seeks a way out, tries a last means of salvation. 
God's grace was centralized in the promise of his Son, the wonderful Redeemer of Israel. 
God had already given many signs of his love to his people, but the mission of the 
Redeemer is the most powerful of all. If Anaz did not believe all the other signs, perhaps 
he believed this one, which came from a love that should have softened and won the 
hardest heart. Isaiah had already preached this sign of love to the people, and had 
sufficiently described the Redeemer to them in person and office, chapters 2 and 4. Isaiah 
now preaches this miraculous sign anew to the faithless king, and that with a clarity that 
far surpasses all previous prophecy. Ahaz did not want a sign from heaven. So God 
Himself wants to give him a sign, as it were, from the highest heaven, from His own 
deepest being. The Messiah is a real, true miraculous sign; for he is given to the people 
of Israel as the Virgin Son, that is, as the One exalted above all laws of nature, as the 
Immanuel, the "God-Mithun," in whose true humanity the fullness of the Godhead dwells 
bodily. And that God should be willing to perform such a miracle for the redemption of his 
people, that he should be willing to give them his own Son, even himself in the likeness 
of a man, for their redemption, is truly the most glorious pledge of his eternal, saving 
grace. Ahaz should have concluded from this offer, even if he had not understood the 
prophecy with New Testament clarity: If God is willing to send us so excellent a Messiah, 
he will do the lesser, will help his people even now in this perilous hour. This was the 
conclusion which God himself demanded of the unbelieving king. To that end he would 
give him the sign. That Ahaz did not make the conclusion proves how complete now was 
his self-obduracy. Ahaz had already hardened himself against the grace of the God of 
Israel in general; he now also hardened himself against the Saviour and the salvation of 
Israel. 

But one more conclusion Ahaz should have drawn from God's promise. In the 
words that follow, the prophet indicates that the miraculous virgin Son was not to come 
until the land was utterly desolate, and God's judgments of punishment for the sins of the 
people had fallen horribly upon Israel. Then, when God had thus afflicted His people 
beyond measure, His full redeeming love was to be manifested in the Messiahship. There 
would have been 
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Ahaz must have come to the thought: If God, in spite of all deserved punishment, is still 
so merciful that he keeps faith and loyalty to his people, then his present promise of help 
will also be meant seriously, and | may therefore cheerfully entrust myself to him. But 
Ahaz does not draw this conclusion; his heart has become dark, and in vain does the 
bright sun of God's grace shine into the deep night of his unbelief. 

If we look at this prophecy from this point of view, it does not appear to us in this 
context as ex abrupto, but as demanded by the very circumstances. It is required on the 
part of God to declare to us fully his ineffable love and grace. God really did everything to 
bring Ahaz to faith. In the hardening of the king, therefore, God is not to blame. He 
earnestly desired the salvation, the blessedness, even of this apostate king. But on the 
part of Ahaz, now that he had finally cast off the grace of God, the full love of the God of 
Israel had to be set forth to him in its entirety. The king's hardening was complete only 
when he rejected the Saviour of Israel. Thus, in this very ominous hour, the Messiah had 
to be preached to him once more. We have already explained that Isaiah had already 
preached the salvation of the Messiah to the king and the people of Judah. So neither to 
him nor to the people did this promise of the Messiah have to seem abrupt or 
incomprehensible. Anaz hardened himself against better knowledge, against the fully 
recognized grace of salvation in Christ. 

If we look at the prophecy Is. 7, 14 from this point of view, then its relation to 
someone other than the Messiah falls away. Since Gesenius, certain interpreters have 
preferred to refer this passage to a son of the prophet or to any other person, even to the 
whole of Israel. In view of the preceding and following context, these interpretations 
appear to be in bad taste. Now if God had wanted to promise Ahaz an ordinary Redeemer, 
amere human Saviour, He would have done nothing new, nothing miraculous, given him 
no sign from heaven. He would then have done only what had already been done 
innumerable times in Israel, namely, sent to his people an earthly helper, whom Ahaz 
could then also have thought of as the king of Assyria. In short, the internal context of the 
whole chapter, as well as its connection with chs. 2, 4, 9, and 11, demands that this 
passage be interpreted and construed as Matthew has done at the suggestion of the Holy 
Spirit. The virgin son is none other than Immanuel, the servant of the Lord, whose work 
and ministry Isaiah further describes in the following part of his book. 

Only in this way could the believers in Israel take comfort in this passage. From 
now on God's righteous judgments hit the apostate people relentlessly. Since the 
believers could only 
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One thing comforts us, namely the hope in the actual redeemer of Israel. And how fervently 
the believers of Israel held on to this promise and hope is proven by dozens of passages 
in the Old Testament, but especially also by the scriptural passages that Luke brings 
before us in his gospel as proof of this. In spite of all the punishments, they really held fast 
to the promise, and certainly believed that God would in his time make good his promises 
and redeem his people. They were truly better exegetes than our faithless rationalistic 
interpreters! 

In order not to lengthen this essay unnecessarily, we have left out the individual 
exegetical remarks. It was sufficient for us to set forth in general the principles which must 
be applied in the exegetical treatment of this chapter. The reader, however, will, on a more 
careful study of the text, find the connection set forth above more fully proved, and still 
further illuminated. I. T.M. 


Pastor Louis Harms?) 


P. Louis Harms is a strange phenomenon in the history of the Church. In him God 
prepared an extraordinary man for the service of His Kingdom. His brother Theodore 
probably judged him correctly when he wrote: "He was a man unique in his kind, such as 
are not born every year, an original through and through. The farther we shall advance in 
time, the clearer his image will present itself to our eyes and to others, and it will always 
be the image of a strange man; but the Lord, who creates such men, and forms them, and 
makes them work, takes them away from this earth at the hour when it pleases him." 

Georg Louis Detlef Theodor Harms was born on May 5, 1808 at Walsrode, in the 
LUneburg Heath, where his father was pastor and rector. God had given him extraordinary 
gifts of the mind. At a very early age he could recite verbatim a poem of sixteen to twenty 
pages, after reading it over a few times. He took music lessons; but as his parents had no 
piano, he drew the keys on a table with chalk, and then silently played the pieces given 
him, achieving great dexterity. When he was seventeen years old, his parents sent him to 
the High School of Music. 


*Louis Harms as a missionary by W. Wendebourg. Life description of the pastor Louis 
Harms, written by his brother and successor Th. Harms. Short history of the Lutheran mission 
by Gustav Plitt. Cyclopedia, McClintock and Strong, The printed sermons of Louis Harms. 
Lutheran, Year 30. 31. 
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School in Celle. After only two years he left Celle to enter the University of Gédttingen. He 
received the following leaving certificate from the school in Celle: "Georg Ludwig Detlef 
Theodor Harms went to the university at Easter 1827 with the following grades: ‘absolutely 
worthy' (best grade) and ‘always impeccable conduct' (also best grade). In every respect 
he was a very excellent student. A penetrating clearness of mind made him find the right 
thing almost everywhere of his own accord, and promoted his philological progress in a 
most gratifying manner. Unique in his kind was his privatefleitz, and his readership in the 
old classics, among whose principal writers there were few which he had not read in 
whole, or yet for the most part. His Latin style was excellent; in Greek and Hebrew he was 
probably the most excellent of all. He was less distinguished as an orator, at least in 
appearance. He was highly outspoken, yet coupled with modesty. He was dear to all 
teachers, and his manners were irreproachable." Even if not every student can be as 
gifted as Harms - for God does not give everyone the same gifts nor with the same 
measure - everyone could still take the exceedingly great diligence of a Louis Harms as 
a model. It might also be a comfort to many a student to hear that his poor parents were 
only able to give their son the scanty travel allowance and the money he needed to attend 
the Kollegia in Géttingen. 

But Harms had not yet met his Saviour. His brother Theodor wrote: "To form the 
heart through God's Word - for only through God's Word is this possible - was not 
understood in Celle. My brother could speak Latin as well as German, was first in all the 
science taught there; but he had not found his Saviour." Nor was it different at Géttingen. 
"The most wretched reason-wisdom was taught. He attended some collegia, heard 
everywhere the ass-crying of reason, as he once expressed himself in a sermon-he might 
have heard angels-but nowhere God's Word." Finally it came to the point with him that he 
even denied the existence of God. Latin he spoke as his mother tongue; what was said to 
him in Hebrew he could write down in Greek. He learned Italian, Spanish, modern Greek, 
Sanskrit, French, and English. He filled his head with all kinds of knowledge: "theology," 
philosophy, philology, natural science, but his heart remained empty. However, God took 
care of him in grace. Towards the end of his three years of study in Géttingen, the 17th 
chapter of the Gospel of John came under his eyes in his parlor. Now came a turning point 
in his life. The true morning star, Jesus Christ, rose in his dark heart. He was deeply 
moved by the word of the Savior: "Now this is life eternal, that they may know thee, that 
thou alone art true God, and that thou hast sent Jesus Christ," John 17:3. 
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From Gdttingen the young Harms went to Lauenburg, where he accepted a position 
as a tutor with the chamberlain of Linstow. There the Lord took him into his school of the 
cross. When he broke through the ice on a skating trip, he caught a cold, was seized by 
rheumatism and suffered from it until his blessed death. Certainly, however, this stake in 
the flesh had to serve him best under God's gracious guidance. Harms had also studied 
theology in Géttingen, but only now did he become a true theologian, filled with divine 
wisdom. To bring souls to his Saviour and to preserve them for him was now also the task 
of his life. He became a powerful Christian preacher, a faithful pastor and a zealous 
missionary. 

After nine years in Lauenburg, Harms returned to Hermannsburg, where his 
parents had moved from Walsrode in 1817. After half a year he accepted a position as a 
tutor with the master builder Pampel in Lauenburg. There he caused a great stir by his 
preaching and by his missionary work in the disreputable corners of the town. It is said that 
as a result of his missionary work more than sixty couples who had previously lived in a 
wild marriage were married. When he preached in the magnificent St. John's Church, 
people from all over the area flocked together and filled the church to capacity. But because 
he refused to hold a prayer for the deceased Queen Friederike in the prescribed form, he 
was banned from the pulpit by a consistorial rescript. A year later, however, that rescript 
was withdrawn. Harms declined an appointment as preacher to New York. He first returned 
to his parents in Hermannsburg, took over his father's private school and helped him in 
preaching. At last he obtained an appointment to the pastorate. The consistory appointed 
the son pastor-collaborator with his aged father. On the second Sunday of Advent in 1844 
the young pastor took up his office in Hermannsburg. And yet he was no longer very young; 
he was already thirty-six years old. 

In Hermannsburg the mighty work of our Harms began, for which the Lord had 
adorned him with glorious gifts and for which he had prepared him. Harms was filled with 
holy earnestness. He wanted to make people blessed by the grace of God in Christ. He 
laid great stress on sanctification. He himself neither drank a glass of water nor ate an 
apple without prayer. He was hostile to all worldly things. He could not tolerate dancing 
parties, theatricals, or even card games. People came for miles to hear his sermons and 
to seek counsel from him. An American visitor in 1863 gives us the following description of 
a Sunday at Harms' in Hermannsburg: "Strangers had to be in the church at half past eight 
in the morning if they wanted to get a seat in the service, which only began one hour before 
the service began. 
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Sturche later began. As soon as Harms entered, the whole large assembly rose as if to 
honor an apostle. His figure was slight and haggard, his face pale, but indescribably 
solemn. He gave the impression of being utterly exhausted, and had to support himself at 
the altar. In an almost toneless and trembling voice he said a prayer in a singing tone. He 
then recited a psalm by heart, adding his explanatory remarks at each verse. He then read 
the same psalm out of the Bible, still, as it were, by special accentuation, especially sitting 
down and inculcating what had been previously said. This was followed by the baptism of 
the little children born since last Sunday, with an address to the godparents. After he had 
read out his sermon text, he first gave a lengthy explanation of it, which he followed with a 
prayer. Immediately thereafter he preached his sermon, which met the needs of the 
listeners and was very impressive, although his voice often rolled over. After the sermon 
he said a prayer and then distributed Holy Communion. About 200 communion-goers - or 
one-tenth of his congregation - communed each Sunday. The whole service lasted three 
hours and forty minutes. After only an hour, people gathered again. Harms recited from 
memory a chapter from the New Testament, attached his remarks to it, and then read the 
chapter again from the Bible, as he had done with the Psalm in the morning service. After 
a congregational hymn, he catechized the entire assembly, pacing up and down the aisles. 
With singing and prayer, the three-hour afternoon service concluded. At seven o'clock in 
the evening about two hundred villagers gathered in a hall, where Harms preached to them 
in Low German dialect and read letters from his missionaries. At the end of the service he 
squeezed everyone's hand with a "The Lord bless you!" Then at ten o'clock the neighbors 
came to the parsonage for evening worship. Harms again recited a Bible passage, gave 
his explanations of it, and, although he could hardly speak, said a rather earnest prayer. 
Besides this colossal work every Sunday, Harms received his many visitors for four 
hours every day, who came to him for advice on all sorts of things. Strangers often had to 
wait four days before their turn came. He made his home visits, wrote about 3000 letters 
a year (mostly to his missionaries), wrote articles for his missionary journal, and published 
several books. He was exceedingly faithful and conscientious in his official work. No 
wonder that he had no time for the King of Hanover. For it is said that the King, when 
Harms once tarried in the royal residence, had a high officer invite him to his royal palace. 
"Please, greet the King from me," Harms is said to have replied, "but my professional 
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Duties compel me to refuse the kind invitation; for | must soon return home and serve my 
community." Quite indignant, the officer delivered the answer to the king; but the king did 
not feel offended at all, but said quite calmly, "I will put up with such a man!" 

We must leave much unsaid in this short article, for we lack the space. But we must 
draw special attention to the missionary work of Pastor Harms. It stands like a miracle 
before the eyes of men. As once the apostles, after they themselves were filled with the 
love of Christ, could not refrain from preaching the Saviour to others, and did it themselves 
in spite of the prohibition and in the face of the penalty of death, so the same love of Christ 
urged a Harms to sacrifice himself for the spread of the kingdom of Christ. "The 
Hermannsburg Mission," says Plitt, "goes back, as is well known, to Ludwig Harms, aman 
in whom the word of the Lord: 'He that believeth on me, out of his body shall flow rivers of 
living water,’ was fulfilled as in few." Harms had already held missionary classes in 
Lauenburg. In Hermannsburg, however, where the missionary cause really became a 
matter for the congregation, Harms founded his famous missionary institute, also 
prompted from outside. He bought an undeveloped farmhouse with ten acres of land and 
asked his brother Theodor to help him as missionary inspector. Harms did not get much 
encouragement for the work; on the contrary, he was discouraged. Nor did he have any 
money. And should he really succeed in training the "stupid peasant boys" of the Luneburg 
Heath as missionaries? Yes, Harms lacked many things, but he did not lack a childlike 
trust in God. Courageously he went to work and opened his missionary institute with 
twelve pupils. He gave them four years of practical training. The subjects taught were 
mainly Bible explanation and church history, along with world history, geography, natural 
history, German, English, writing, arithmetic and singing. Apart from German, only English 
was taught, because almost no missionary could manage without it. Except for the 
instruction in writing and arithmetic, which was given by an elementary school teacher, 
the brother, Inspector Th. Harms, gave all the instruction alone. The two Harms brothers 
made it their sour business to prepare the "LUneburg peasant boys" for missionary 
service. From 9 o'clock in the morning to 12 o'clock at noon there were lessons; from 1 to 
3 o'clock in the afternoon physical work had to be done; from 3 to 4 o'clock there were 
lessons again. In addition there were the music lessons, the Bible lessons and the 
missionary lessons, so that there was not even time left for a walk. The pupils were 
brought up under strict but loving discipline. "So that they would not be distracted from 
what should be their sole concern, the preparation for the service of the Lord, Harms 
forbade them to think of engagements as long as they were 
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..in the mission house. This law prevails in almost all mission institutions. When it was 
violated once by two pupils in 1854, they were temporarily expelled from the mission 
house." After the excluded had 'seriously repented, they were later readmitted. Two other 
pupils were expelled because they had rebelled against the orders of the mission house. 

There was no lack of scorn and ridicule for the good cause that Harms had 
undertaken. The grain merchant H. in Luneburg encouraged Harms with the words: "Man 
jummer tol" and some others had already gained confidence in the enterprise; but many 
did not believe that the "stupid peasant boys" would be able to serve as missionaries. The 
training was, after all, only a meagre one, and experience later showed that the right thing 
had not yet been quite hit upon. "One was justly afraid," Plitt relates in his missionary 
lectures, "of a certain half-education, which makes one haughty and nosey without being 
of any use, and therefore the old languages were excluded from instruction; language 
instruction was limited to English. Who the difficult task of learning the Kaffir language 
showed that the mind must be opened more to the knowledge of the nature of the 
anguage, and exercised in its treatment, than could be done by English instruction. From 
Africa it was thrust into the conscience of the leaders of the mission to send out only young 
men who knew the language, and therefore, although some friends of the Hermannsburg 
mission did not like it, the Latin language was included in the subjects of instruction." 

After Harms had trained his first pupils in a makeshift way, they were to be sent to 
Africa. But how? The Harms brothers decided to build a missionary ship. "What 
nonsense!" people said, "the two Harms must be crazy!" But no, they were not crazy, but 
they had great faith in God. They really believed that God hears faithful prayer. Nor were 
they put to shame. A smart brig, to which Harms gave the name "Kandaze", was built and 
launched. The little ship brought the first Hermannsburg missionaries to Zanzibar. But the 
door was closed to them there; they therefore went to Natal, where the first station of the 
Hermannsburgs was founded. In the course of the years this mission, which had a very 
small beginning, spread far and wide; in Natal, in Zululand, in Bechuanaland, in India, in 
Australia and even in America missionary work was done from Hermannsburg. If the 
necessary money was lacking, Harms did not borrow, as we often do when our coffers are 
empty, but he prayed. At the right time and hour the necessary money was there. Harms 
was also able to inspire the Christians for the missionary cause. Known are 
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his mission festivals, which were celebrated annually in June, on Wednesday and 
Thursday in St. John's Week, in Hermannsburg. It is said that up to 6000 people from all 
parts of Europe rushed to these mission festivals. It should be interesting for us to hear 
how Harms made the people willing to give. In a reflection on Mark. 12, 38 ff. he said: 
"There is now also the danger that one abuses the influence that one has as a pastor on 
the people and extorts gifts from them for the church and mission. But in doing so one 
commits a great wrong, for the Lord wants to have cheerful givers, and people so easily 
imagine that they earn a place in heaven with their gifts. ... If a gift is not voluntary, it loses 
its value and lacks the blessing of God. The distress of the church and the misery of the 
poor heathen can and must be presented to the congregation, but that must be the end 
of it. Whoever then is impelled by the love of Christ will bring his gift to alleviate the need, 
and such gifts are of value before God. But for God's sake no begging and no pressing! . 
. . You know that among us the work of mission is diligently carried on. In the sermon | set 
before you the distresses and miseries of the heathen; but he shall yet come to me, to 
whom | would have said, Give me a penny or a farthing for the mission! Such a request 
has never yet passed my lips, nor shall it ever pass my lips. . . . In begging, godliness is 
easily turned into a trade. He who is a master in this begging turns to widows and women, 
because he knows that they have a soft mind, and he works them so that the yield may 
be greater." But whoever now thought that he must not appeal to Christians for missionary 
gifts, or call upon Christians to give directly for God's kingdom, understands neither Harms 
nor the Scriptures. The Lord Himself often calls us to give in His Word, and Harms did so. 
By what he said, Harms only meant to imply that Christians should not be moved to give 
by the stick of the driver, but only by the love of Christ. He himself, when circumstances 
required it, tickled the growing love and the increasing selfishness, for example, when he 
addressed his listeners: "To spend ten, twenty thalers and even more for a beautiful dress, 
skirt or coat, or for gold and silver chains and ornaments, that is only a small thing. To 
carry through ten, twenty thalers, and still more, or to gamble away in one night, that is 
but a lark. But to sacrifice a thaler for God's sake for the poor, or for the conversion of the 
heathen, or for other works of love and mercy, that is too much, it is said, "We can't afford 
that!" 

Harms also had his faults. We cannot approve of everything he said and did, cannot 
follow his example in all things. 
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follow. He wanted to remain faithful to the Lutheran confession, but took a different 
position on some points. He did not have the right evangelical understanding of the 
Sabbath, but thought that the Sabbath commandment, like other commandments, was 
originally written in the hearts of men by God. Thus he had a legal Sunday doctrine. Of 
Christ's descent into hell, he taught that Christ, after having proclaimed "It is finished" on 
the cross, still descended into hell, "in order now to completely expiate in hell itself the 
punishments and torments of damnation, which he had already begun to taste on the 
cross. Harms also departed from Lutheran teaching in the doctrine of marriage. "Without 
ecclesiastical blessing," he said, "all cohabitation of men and women is vile vicious 
fornication. It is only through ecclesiastical blessing that a marriage comes into being." 
This, as we know, is what the Roman Church teaches. 

He has also been accused of a legal streak in his sermons, and not altogether 
unjustly. Of this, as well as of the mixture of law and gospel, the blessed Dr. Sihler, after 
admitting that Harms was undeniably an important man in the Lutheran Church, says the 
following: "It is all the more to be deplored that in his sermons, as they at least exist in 
print, not only the doctrinal, which St. Paul primarily demands of the preacher, is rather 
relegated to the background and the exhortative comes to the fore. Paul demands of the 
preacher, and that the exhortation comes to the fore, but also that his teaching is not pure 
and honest, in that he repeatedly mixes the law with its works into the gospel and faith, 
and does not carefully heed the apostle's word 2 Tim. 2, 15: 'Make every effort to show 
God a righteous and blameless worker, who rightly divides the word of truth.' For this word 
of truth is law and gospel, and the task of the orthodox preacher is to keep the two words 
of God distinct and sharp, and to be diligent not to mix the one divine word with the other 
contrary to the Scriptures and the pattern of sound doctrine; For not only is the glory of 
God and his word sinned against, but the consciences of the hearers and readers are 
confounded thereby, and especially by the interference of the law and its works with the 
gospel and faith, the consciences, terrified by the law in its demands and its curses, are 
only driven to despair, even to despair. But this pernicious interference the dear Harms 
has been guilty of several times. And although he certainly cherished a sincere reverence 
for the teachings of his, namely the Lutheran Church, his sermons nevertheless provide 
irrefutable proof that the confessional writings of his church did not live in him and that he 
did not submit to their doctrinal discipline. It almost gives the impression that he was of 
the opinion that if he had earnestly and diligently called upon God before writing his 
sermon, he would then be preserved from all error. This 
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But only the apostles had preference when they taught orally or wrote to the churches. It 
is indeed difficult to think that dear Harms would have fallen into such false doctrines if he 
had lived in closer acquaintance and familiarity with the confessional writings of his 
church, which alone are the pure, unadulterated explanation and exposition of the divine 
word and will, while all other church confessional writings contain more or less error, 
because they do not childlike and simple-mindedly submit to the words of the Holy 
Scriptures as they read. Since in Pastor Harms' sermons doctrine predominantly took a 
back seat to exhortation, they bear more of the overly drifting character that adheres to so 
many otherwise Christ-believing sermons of our time. But the sermons of the blessed 
Pastor Harms are faithful to Christ, and because he personally stood in the living faith in 
his Saviour and lived in it, he also hated the ungodly nature and worldly lusts, unbelief and 
its works, and punished both in a powerful, forceful way as a righteous preacher of 
repentance, and applied great earnestness and zeal to crushing the hard and impenitent 
hearts with the hammer of the law. And just as powerfully and forcefully, from the Gospel, 
he painted before the eyes of his hearers and readers the Lord Christ, and that for his 
sake alone and through faith in him they can obtain forgiveness of sins and eternal life. 
But when he speaks of obedience to the divine law and good works, it has happened to 
him from time to time that he does not distinguish and separate justification and 
sanctification, faith and works, sharply enough. There it has happened to him at times that 
he has mingled the law with its works in the gospel, and by legal conception has darkened 
the evangelical understanding of some passages of Scripture." 

Without any doubt Harms did not want to make his listeners blessed by the way of 
the law, but by the way of the gospel of the grace of God in Christ. There is no doubt that 
God also did much good through this man for the salvation of souls and for the good of 
the Church. Whoever studies the life of Blessed Louis Harms will find in it a living proof of 
how much God can accomplish in His Church here on earth through a man whom He has 
chosen and equipped for this purpose, and to whom now, through the grace of God, his 
ministry is also a holy earnest. God grant us many such pious and earnest men, who in 
childlike trust in God and hearty love, with faithful labor and firm courage, serve him 
through the preaching of the gospel, and bring to their Savior many souls for whom he 
has shed his blood of God! J. H.C. F. 
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Our Synodical Building Program. An Urgent Appeal to the Christian People of 
Our Synod. Available free of charge from Concordia Publishing House. 


If the Christian doctrine, which our Synod also holds, is the only saving truth (as 
indeed it is), then God has entrusted us with an immense treasure, but at the same time 
has set us a great, glorious, momentous task, not only here in America, but throughout the 
world. If we possess the Gospel, which alone can save from eternal destruction, we are 
also obliged to preach it to the world with all our might. We Christians have experienced 
the saving power of it in our hearts, and know that it is the theriac, the potion of life, which 
alone, but also all, can deliver lost and damned sinners from eternal death. If we consider 
this rightly, we cannot possibly lay our hands in our laps and watch calmly as thousands 
and thousands sink daily into the abyss, whom we would be able to help if we would only 
give our children to the service of the Word and not withhold his money from God. 
Certainly, God does not ask anything of His Christians that He has not given them Himself 
beforehand. But it is an obvious fact that God has blessed us abundantly even in earthly 
things. The money necessary for the work of the Church has long been abundantly 
available to us and does not even need to be acquired by us. It is only a question of our 
not holding on to it unlawfully, of withholding it from the Church, but of delivering punctually 
what God has already given us for the building of His Kingdom. If we do not receive the 
money necessary for the work of the Kingdom, this is only a special case of "unlawfully 
withholding and not delivering the goods". 

He who has the Gospel - we must always remind ourselves of this - has co ixso also 
the command to proclaim everywhere in the world the divine pardon of the same, the 
"great peace without ceasing," and to place himself and all that he is and has at the service 
of this great issue. But in order to satisfy this blessed duty, we have every reason to display 
a zeal quite different from that which we have hitherto displayed. Therefore, first repent of 
our previous laxity and then, trusting in God, put our hand to the work with redoubled 
strength - this is what Christians, especially us Missourians, should do. But if we want to 
do the work of the Lord rightly and with zeal, we must first of all cultivate the schools in 
which the bearers of the blessed message of God, which we have to bring to the lost world, 
are trained. Our Christians, therefore, if only the matter is properly explained to them and 
made clear to them, will not fail to contribute abundantly to thoroughly remedy the present 
crying need in our institutions, especially in St. Louis and Seward. How great this 
emergency is, and how it is becoming more and more threatening and alarming, is 
perfectly shown in words and pictures in the pamphlet before us, which can also be 
obtained in German from Concordia Publishing House. Whoever, then, has not yet fully 
satisfied his faith and love in this matter, do not delay any longer with his gift! Don't 
procrastinate! Do it now! F. B. 


American calendar for German Lutherans to the year 1923 according to the 
Birth of our Lord Jesus Christ. Literary Editor: P. E. Eckhardt. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 15 Cts. 

This calendar, which should find its way into all our homes, differs from its 
predecessors in being larger (120 pages, of which 11 pages are advertisements),-the 
omission of the postal rules, so as not to cut down the reading matter (17 pages); greater 
completeness of list no. II; "Names of Places Served by the Pastors and Teachers of 
the Synodical Conference"; indication of the distance of many country churches from 
the nearest railroad station; inclusion in List No. Il of the names of women teachers, as 
well as of the stations of our brethren in Germany; separate list of our Negro pastors, now 
missing from List No. |. These lists were closed on September 15; address changes 
received later and those still to come will appear in the "Statistische 
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Jahrbuch". At the same time as this German calendar (and at the same price) the English 
one was published under the well-known title: Lutheran Annual 1923. Literary Editor: Rev. 
E. Eckhardt. F. B. 


Catalog 1922-1923. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

Whoever wants to gain an insight into the extensive work of our publishing house 
should study this catalogue - a volume of more than 600 pages! "Quite a few churches" - 
remarks the publisher "are cultivating the habit of having a catalog of ours for public 
reference in the vestibule, on the tract table, or in the waiting-room of the church, and some 
churches have standing committees to take orders and advise prospective customers." If all 
our churches would follow this example, the blessings which are constantly pouring forth 
from Concordia Publishing House might be increased by a considerable amount. 

F. B. 


Thirteenth Synodal Report of the Brazilian District of the Lutheran Church. 
Missouri Synod, etc. 68 pp. 6x9. Price: 35 Cts. To be obtained from Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 

This report from our brethren in distant Brazil offers a fine synodal address in which 
the thought is elaborated that according to God's will Christians should fight according to 
the words of the Holy Scriptures. The paper also presented by Praeses J. Busch deals in 
an edifying manner with "The Royal Ministry of our Lord and Saviour JEsu Christ". Those 
who wish to receive official information about the conditions, missionary work and other 
events in our Brazilian congregations will also find information in this report. We would 
also like to take this opportunity to refer to the "Kirchenblatt" published by our Brazilian 
District, which, in addition to all kinds of doctrinal articles, brings regular reports on the 
parishes there, from which it is evident that our work in South America is not in vain. In 
Brazil, for example, since the last synodal assembly, four completely new parishes have 
been filled with one pastor each, and in Argentina two. In addition, five parishes have been 
newly formed by redistricting. "And still," adds the "Missionary Report," "the laborer is too 
few! Still we must ask: 'Send laborers into thy harvest, O Lord!" God bless the work of our 
brethren in Brazil! F. B. 


Twenty-ninth Synodical Report of the Canada District. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 48 pp. 21 Cts. 

In his synodal address, Praeses Malinsky points out the general flattening of our 
time, which is prevalent everywhere and in all areas. The damage in our own midst is not 
overlooked either, e.g. The interest in teaching works from conferences and synods is 
declining; our theological journals are often not kept by pastors; the synodal reports are 
not selling well; the missionary fervor in the congregations is not as great as it could and 
should be; church discipline is often lame; there is not enough interest in the church 
bulletins; young pastors are demanded for appointments and the rich experience of older 
men is not appreciated; youth education is often in a bad way. The paper presented by 
Father F. C. Verwiebe treats in a doctrinal and edifying manner the subject: "The Glory of 
the Prayer of the Lord." After some introductory remarks, the preface and the first two 
petitions are discussed. According to the Mission Report, the District has had no decline 
or special progress. Resolved, That the General Synod be requested to change the name 
of the District to the "Ontario District." F. B. 


Proceedings of the Second Convention of the Colorado District. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 32 pp. 14 Cts. 

This German-English report brings the synodal speech of President LUssenhop in 
German. In it the word: "Stay with us, for it will be evening" is applied to our Synod. "We 
commemorate," it says here, "the previous days. The time of the foundation of our Synod 
was a miserable time, but it was also a glorious time. New, spiritual’ life was stirring 
everywhere. Great interest was shown in the congregation and the synod. In his poverty 
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one contributes to the building of the kingdom of God according to one's fortune, even 
over fortune. Those founding days are behind us. And many things have changed. Many 
things had to change. That is the result of the changed circumstances. But many things 
have also changed that should not have changed. The zeal for pure doctrine, the 
earnestness in the walk, the willingness to sacrifice, the interest in God's kingdom has 
diminished. One has to make all kinds of special efforts to keep the interest alive, at least 
outwardly. The old gospel seems to have lost something of its old God-power. The Lord 
presents Himself as if He wanted to go on. What is to be done? Should we despondently 
lay our hands in our laps and only sing lamentations? Certainly not! Nothing is gained by 
discouragement. By complaining others are only made despondent. On the contrary, let 
us follow the example of the disciples at Emmaus, and quite earnestly beseech the Lord, 
‘Abide with us!" Let thy Spirit abide with the teachers and pupils of our high and low 
schools; for if we lose our youth, the days of our Church are numbered. Lord, abide with 
our churches, young and old! Stay with our missionaries and pastors! Fill them with love 
and zeal for your house!" 

In the Colorado district there are at present 12 congregational schools, attended by 
398 pupils, and taught by 6' teachers, 3 female teachers, 1 male student, and 4 male 
pastors - one school more than the previous year, in which our whole synod lost 33 
schools. "Our congregations," says the report, "ought to be encouraged to have their pastors 
or teachers take a summer course at some normal school, or, at least, to buy them special 
books on pedagogy, school management, methods, school organization." Resolved, That 
henceforth at the Synod one session shall daily open with a service in the German and 
the other with a service in the English language, the minutes shall be written and read in 
both languages, and a short English paper shall be delivered in addition to the German. 

F. B. 


Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Texas District Convention. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 71 pp. 32 Cts. 


This report offers a thorough presentation by Fr. J. W. Behnken on the fourth article 
of the Formula of Concord: "Of Good Works." The following points are treated: 1. What 
are good works? 2. good works are necessary 3. Good works are not necessary to 
salvation. 4. good works are not harmful to salvation. Resolved also: 1. That all be 
requested to go forward with the work of establishing a college in Texas; 2. That the 
President appoint a committee to take further action for the purpose of establishing a 
Community House and Hospice near the University of Texas at Austin; 3. That $200 be 
appropriated annually to the Publicity Committee. The committee to consider the Lodge 
question reported "that the Lodge of the Sons of Hermann is still today a fraternity with’ 
which Christian congregations should have nothing to do." F. B. 
Festival and Occasional Sermons. By Louis Wessel. Concordia Publishing House, 

St. Louis, Mo. pp. $1.25. 


This volume contains 32 good, clear, scriptural sermons and addresses that will 
serve our pastors well: 1. Festival Sermons (16); Installation of a Pastor (3) ; Church 
Dedication (2) ; School Dedication (1) ; Baccalaureate Address (1) ; Reformation (2) ; 
Mission- festival (2) ; Orphans' Home (1); Anniversaries (4). May many hands grow old after 
these sermons! -F. B. 

Great Leaders and Great Events. Historical Essays on the 
Field of Church History. By Various Lutheran Writers. Edited by Rev. L. 
Buchheimer. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 347 pp. $1.75. 

This book, which we also spent quite a bit of time reviewing for printing, offers 
excellent reading for young and old; for history, as we all know, is something everyone 
likes to read, especially in a popular form such as that offered here. How rich the content 
is, is shown by the headings that follow here: 
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1. persecution and martyrdom (Rev. Alfred Doerffler) ; 2. the destruction of Jerusalem (Rev. L. 
Buchheimer) ; 3. the catacombs (Rev. L. Bueh- heimer) ; 4. athanasius (Rev. 0. C. A. Boeder) ; 
St. Augustine (Rev. C. A. Weiss) ; 5. The Rise and Development of the Papacy (Rev. L. Bueh- 
heimer) ; 6. The Monasteries (Prof. Th. Graebner) ,- 7. Mohammed (Rev. M. E. Kretzmann) ; 8. 
Gregory VII (Rev. E. Koenig) ; 9. The Crusades (Rev. E. J. Lankenau) ; 10. The Inquisition (Rev. 
HI- J. Frey) ; 11. The Walden- ses (Rev. O. W. H. Lindemeyer) ; 12. John Wyelif (Rev. W. H. 
Behrens) ; 13 John Hus (Rev. L. Buchheimer) ; 14, The Age of the Renaissance (Prof. Th. 
Graebner) ; 15-17. The Life of Luther. Parts I, I, III (Rev, L. Buchheimer) ; 18. The Augsburg 
Confession (Prof. A. W. Meyer) ; 19. Philip Melanchthon (Rev. M. Brueggemann) ; 20. The Thirty 
Years' War and Gustavus Adolphus (Rev. N. J. Bakke) ; 21. The Jesuits (Rev. F. J. Lankenau) ; 
22. The Huguenots (Rev. J. H. Hartenberger) ; 23. The History of the English Bible (Rev. A. G. 
Merz) ; 24. Zwingli (Rev. Ad. Haentzsehel) ; 25. John Calvin (Rev. A. Brunn) ; 26. Thomas 
Cranmer (Rev. A. Burgdorf) ; 27. John Knox (Rev. E. F. Haertel) ; 28. William, Prince of Orange 
(Prof. C. 0. Smith) ; 29. Paul Gerhardt, the Preacher-Poet (Rev. W. MI- Czamanske). As the book 
is adorned with nearly 100 illustrations (which might have been implied on the title-page), it is 
also admirably suited as a Christmas and New Year's gift; for the best present for old and young 
alike is still a good book. F.B. 


Church Finances. A Handbook for the Pastor and the Layman. By John H. C. Fritz. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 88 pp. 35 Cts. 


What is offered here is one of the best and most thorough things we have read on this 
subject. The conscience of pastors and laymen alike is seriously sharpened. And if they take 
to heart the truths presented here, neither our congregations nor our synod will lack the 
necessary funds to successfully carry on the work of the Lord. Certainly, money is not a means 
of grace, but without money, much money, the preaching of the gospel can neither be held in 
pregnancy in our own midst, nor can it be sounded in heathen countries. As the state is not 
able to wage its wars without the nervus rerum, so also in the wars of the Lord the church 
cannot cope without money. And how this can be done in the right way and successfully, that 
is what is shown in this manual. 

Questionable ways of raising funds for the church are also discussed. Concerning the 
bazaars it is e.g. If obtaining money for the church by means of such schemes as fairs, bazaars, 
and the like would be right, then what should prevent a church from deciding to open a general 
merchandise store and asking its members fo buy their clothes, and shoes, and hats, and groceries, 
and meats, and furniture, and pianos, and automobiles, and cigars, and candies, and, in fact, 
everything they need or care to purchase, at the church's department store in order that the profits 
could be used to cover the expenses of the church? If it would be right to procure money in this 
way on one day, or one night, or one week of the year, why should it not be right to do this very 
same thing all the year round? If it would be right to procure some money for the church in the 
way indicated, why should it not be right to procure all the money which the church needs in the 
same way? Then, why should it not be right to do away with supporting the church by free-will 
offerings and procure the necessary money as a result of exchanging values [buying and selling] 
? But we know that Jesus would be as much opposed to this as He was to the practise of the 
money-changers whom He drove out of the Temple at Jerusalem." 

The Bible Champion takes a similar position. In the December number (1922), p. 594, for example, 
we read: "It is perfectly proper for any one to take of his handiwork or possessions, sell it, and give the 
money to the Lord. But he must not tell the purchaser that the money is going to the Lord, and thus seek to 
influence the purchaser to buy. For that demoralizes the purchaser into thinking that he is helping the Lord's 
cause when he is in reality only helping himself. Let buying be buying, uninfluenced 
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by any knowledge of what is to be done with the money; let giving be giving, without any semblance of 
return except the consciousness of duty done, and God and man will both be honored." 

May Pros. Fritz's book now be studied by preachers and laymen! With the insight into the 
financial affairs of our Synod, interest in its great work will increase. Attached to the Scriptures is a 
chapter on "Church Extension Fund," written by Rev. F. W. Weidmann.  F. B. 


The Western District Bulletin. Vol. II, No. 4. Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
50 cts. per annum. 

This issue mainly brings the reports of our Mission Director Hallerberg and the School 
Superintendent Kihnert. "The past synodal year," it says, "has again been a beneficial one for the 
Inner Mission of our district. Our mission field has grown; the number of workers has increased 
significantly; the seed of the Word of God has found new soil. The missionaries have labored faithfully 
and successfully, and the mission churches have increased in right knowledge and in all kinds of 
good works. For this we want first and foremost to praise the great grace of God, that He has evidently 
confessed Himself to our work and fulfilled His dear promise that His Word should not remain without 
fruit. Especially in the work of the Inner Mission we have the clearest proof that God blesses it 
abundantly when one faithfully holds to God's Word in teaching and practice." At the same time, it is 
clear from the reports that there is still much, very much, to be done, and that we must therefore 
continue to increase, especially in our giving. F.B. 


Gottestrost. Ecclesiastes by Solomon, briefly interpreted by D. C. M. Zorn. Published by Johannes 
Herrmann, Zwickau, Saxony. 50 Cts. 

This is an edifying and comforting interpretation, in keeping with the Christian faith, of a biblical 
book that has been misinterpreted many times. The contents of the same the author sums up in the 
preface, as follows: "On earth all, all is vain, fleeting, transitory, a passing breath. So it is with good 
and with evil, with the great and with the small, yea, with man himself. More than that. Whoever turns 
his gaze to what is happening on earth must say: everything is going all wrong. Even more. Evil fools 
and the wicked rule, while the truly wise and godly are enslaved. How then? What is a child of God 
to do? Worry, fret, despair, sigh, lament, despair of everything, sit down in a corner sullen and idle, 
or even go astray of God? No, no, no! A child of God is to walk in God's ways in true fear of God, to 
do his appointed work freshly and diligently, to eat and drink cheerfully, and to enjoy all that God gives 
and bestows upon him, and to let God rule. . . . And this is not only taught by Solomon, but by God 
Himself through Solomon. The great man of God, D. Martin Luther, recommends this Book of 
Solomon with great emphasis as a ‘noble little book, which for good reasons would be especially 
worthy to be read daily by all men with great diligence, as a book whose wisdom surpasses all wisdom 
under the sun; for it teaches that every man should do his office in the fear of God with diligence, and 
therefore not be anxious whether it does not go as he would like, but be content and let God rule in 
all things great and small." "It is all vanity!" This is still true today of all that, for example, the daily 
papers serve up to us every morning and evening: dishonest, self-serving politics; the pursuit of 
money and honor; crime and vice of all kinds; sports and no end of them; merrymaking ad nauseam; 
cinemas, theaters, clothing fashions, etc.! "Kol hebel - all vanity!" That is the very first impression 
when one takes these world-sheets in hand, and that is also the last conviction with which one lays 
them by the side. We therefore gladly recommend this timely writing of D. Zorn. F.B. 


Neue Christoterpe. A Yearbook, founded by Rudolf Kégel, Emil 
Fromme! and Wilhelm Baur. Edited by Adolf Bartels and Julius Kégel. XLIV. Volume, 1923. 
With three 
Pictures by WilHelm Steinhaufen. E. Ed. Mullers Verlagsbuchhandlung, Halle a. d. S. M. 
350+. 
Besides a number of poems, this well-known yearbook contains the following articles and stories: 
1. Olaus Petri and the Reformation in Sweden. 
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From Lagerfelt. 2. the crows of Kunersdorf. From Léwenseld. 3. In JEsu's footsteps in JEsu's 
homeland. By Baumann. 4. the widow's mite. By Friedensburg. 5. From the life of a hymn. By 
Paulig. 6. The Christian mission in the ferment of the non-Christian world. By Richter. 7. the ice 
rose. By Brausewetter. 8. Ancestors. By Dérthe Kégel. 9. Schopenhauer as an exponent of the 
pessimistic ideal of life. By Gritzmacher. 10. Wilhelm Steinhauser and the problem of religious 
art. By Beyer. 11 The Anthroposophy of Rudolf Steiner. By Steinmann. 12 Our Protestant Youth 
Work. By Stange. 13. aunt Konstanze. By Brigitte Kremer. 

We have read with special interest the articles on Schopenhauer and Rudolf Steiner. In 
the former, however, Griitzmacher fails to emphasize the gospel of the forgiveness of sins 
through the reconciliation effected by Christ as the actual essence of Christianity, by which it 
differs primarily from the philosophy of Schopenhauer, who, strictly speaking, did not go beyond 
paganism by a single line, and whom only the Kénigsberg philosopher Deussen could call 
"philosophus Christianissimus" in gross ignorance. 

As far as the article on Steiner's Anthroposophy is concerned, it is symptomatic of the 
state of mind in which many in Germany now find themselves that all kinds of miserable 
surrogates, which spring up like mushrooms, find so many admirers, even among theologians, 
admittedly those who hitherto belonged to the liberals and have long since lost their love for 
biblical truth. Such cults are Scientism, Spiritism, Theosophy, and above all Steiner's 
Anthroposophy, from which many are now promising great things for the uplift of Christianity 
and the salvation of the poor German people, maltreated by the French. Steiner's enthusiasm 
has set in motion almost every paper in Germany, political as well as ecclesiastical, and among 
its numerous enthusiastic followers are the liberal theologians Geyer and Rittelmeyer in 
Bavaria, who were often mentioned in "Lehre und Wehre" about ten years ago. 

In 1875 the Theosophical Society was founded by Mrs. Blavatsky in New York, which 
later moved its headquarters to Adyar in India, where Annie Besant took over the leadership. 
In Germany Adyar Theosophy found its way in 1902, and Rudolf Steiner was considered the 
head of it. In 1913 he separated and founded Anthroposophy. Especially in the last few years 
Steiner succeeded in drawing general attention to himself. In the pro-and-con debates in the 
press and other literature, however, it has been repeatedly proved that anthroposophy is 
basically nothing more than ancient theosophical rapture, combined with a lot of "silly stuff" and 
all kinds of self-deception and fraud. Steinmann also comes to this conclusion in the 
"Christoterpen". According to him, Anthroposophy differs from Adyar Theosophy only by taking 
up the idea of evolution with its delusion of progress. In place of the Buddhist Nirvana, it places 
the personal perfection to be attained after long transformations. In other respects it is like 
Adyar theosophy. Like the latter, it also babbles about karma, reincarnation and a clairvoyant 
organ of knowledge that is to be revived and developed by esoteric methods, which is to lead 
to wonderful theosophical insights. For every sober person, let alone a Christian, it is self- 
evident that the alleged clairvoyance of the Theosophists and Anthroposophists is and can be 
nothing but a hoax. Wherever these clairvoyants see anything at all, and are not simply fibbing, 
they see their own inner states of soul, self-made phantasms, to which nothing in objective 
reality corresponds, any more than dreams and other mental foams do. 

Steinmann writes: "Now, however, it is not even necessarily certain that those visions 
[Steiner's] really go to something objective. In the end, they could merely be peculiar inner- 
psychic phenomena, so that the experiences of clairvoyance would not expand our knowledge 
of the world, but rather only enrich the scope of psychic phenomena by a peculiar phenomenon. 
To such an objection, one would point out the peculiar correspondence between the contents 
of these visions. But this agreement need not come from the fact that they all see the same 
object. It 
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the similarity of the mental state may very well lead to the same results here as there. And once we 
have entered into such considerations, we are suspicious of an admonition that is given to the secret 
student: he should not try to become clairvoyant at random, but should let his seeing be guided by 
the messages of those who have already been initiated. This looks very much as if an autosuggestive 
procedure is recommended here, which ensures the uniformity of vision. A very plausible attempt to 
explain clairvoyance as an entirely inner-psychic process can be found in W. Bruhn's short book on 
Theosophy and Anthroposophy. According to this, clairvoyance comes about in the following way. 
The clairvoyant has concentrated his perceptive faculty, for instance, on a certain person. 
Consciously or unconsciously he collects his impressions of this personality, the outer perceptions 
as well as the inner impression of him; in addition to this there are also thoughts which are connected 
with these perceptions and inner impressions. All this is ‘pressed down, so to speak, into the 
subconscious by concentration and meditation’, and there it is worked up into a uniform general 
impression. Now the clairvoyant possesses a 'special ability to form and visualize’ similar to that 
which we can observe in the appearance of 'symbolic' dreams. What has been worked out in the 
subconscious consequently comes before his waking consciousness in the form of an image - let us 
say dreamlike, that is, akin to the sensuous impression. As the whole mental connection which 
ultimately led to this result is not seen through by him, he takes this visual image appearing in his 
consciousness for a real, mysterious perception. So it is simply -his own subjective products of 
consciousness’ that he thus encounters again in vivid forms. And we can do without the metaphysical 
interpretation that he himself is inclined to give to these experiences. As an actuation of this 
explanation, Bruhn mentions a few special cases which quite clearly betray the mental origin of these 
perceptions. Thus, 'when the confused thought of an unclear head comes to view as a figure with 
indeterminate outlines’, or 'when the progressive spiritualisation of man becomes visible in bright 
colours and increasing regularity of the lines of his astral body’. These are obviously symbolisms, 
such as the mind uses to visualise received inner impressions. But as long as we get along with such 
a psychological interpretation of clairvoyance, there is no reason why we should stop at the naive 
metaphysical interpretation of the clairvoyant, especially as this too can be understood 
psychologically. We shall therefore be able to summarise our judgement of the real cognitive value 
of the anthroposophical method of cognition to the effect that it is an uncritical sham empiricism. With 
that, however, the whole proud edifice of its revelations would then collapse for us." (201 f.) 

So it remains: If theosophists and anthroposophists see something clairvoyantly, they see the 
delusions which the devil and their own disturbed minds make them believe, if they do not otherwise 
consciously make people believe in blue smoke. F. B. 


The Sela Hymnal for devotion and edification in church, school, home. German-English edition. 
Compiled by Adolf T. Hanser. The Sotarion Publishing Co, Buffalo, N. Y. 400 pp. H2.00. 
The English title of this hymnal with tunes is: "The Selah Song Book for Worship and 
Devotion in Church, School, Home. English- German Edition. Compiled by Adolf T. 
Hanser." It claims to offer "the best German songs with English translation as well as the best 
English songs with German translation." However, since we have not yet found the time to examine 
the book more closely in terms of its contents, we are not in a position to pass judgment on whether 
and to what extent the compiler has succeeded in achieving the goal he has set. In any case, the 
idea of a German-English songbook is a happy one. We can also understand that many, as the 
author explains, have expressed a desire for such a book. We have long since had our German- 
English catechism and German-English Bibles! Also a 
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A German-English hymnal might therefore serve well in some places. If only the Germans 
could sing along in an English service and the English in a German one! However, as much 
as we appreciate private enterprises which seek to fill a gap in our church, we are of the opinion 
that books which, like the present hymnal, seek to find their way into our congregations and 
schools, should be approved by our Synod and possibly published by it itself. F.B. 
Homiletics. A Manual of the Theory and Practise of Preaching. By Prof. M. Reu, D. 
D. Put into English by Albert Steinhaeuser, D. D. Wartburg Publishing House, 
Chicago. 639 pages. $3.50. 


It is a thorough, comprehensive work that is offered to us here by D. Reu. He treats his 
subject exhaustively. As far as we know, there is no work in the English language that treats 
homiletics in such a detailed, all-inclusive manner as has been done here. It is therefore a 
valuable contribution to the English-Lutheran literature of our country, filling a real gap, which 
is offered to us in this work. 

The following passages, among others, show how D. Reu knows how to enliven his 
subject, which is not dry at all: "Claus Harms, on once being told by a flattering friend that he 
surely had no need of preparation for his sermons, but was inspired at all times by the Holy Spirit, 
replied that he could recall only a single instance when he had been compelled to mount his pulpit 
unprepared, on which occasion the Holy Spirit had indeed whispered something in his ear, but 
what He said was this, 'Klaus, Klaus, you have been lazy! And Spurgeon told his students: [The 
Holy Spirit has made no promise to supply spiritual food to the saints by an impromptu ministry. 
He will never do for us what we can do for ourselves. If we can study and do not, if we can have 
a studious ministry and will not, we have no right to call in a divine agent to make up the deficits 
of our idleness or eccentricity." (22.) Likewise Spurgeon: "It is with us [ministers] and our 
hearers as it is with watches and the public clock: if our watch be wrong, very few will be misled 
but ourselves; but if the Horse Guards or Greenwich Observatory should go amiss, half London 
would lose its reckoning. So it is with the minister; he is the parish-clock, many take their time 
from him, and if he be incorrect, then they all go wrongly, more or less, and he is in a great 
measure accountable for all the sin which he occasions." (91.) 


That Reu takes the right position on the Bible is shown by the following statement: "Not, 
indeed, that we distinguish between what is and what is not inspired, for no such distinction 
exists," etc. (254. ) We agree when Wartburg Publishing House writes: "No preacher [or student 
of theology] will regret having gone through Reu's Homiletics," by which, of course, we do not 
mean to say that we agree with Reu (so far as we have read his book) in all his remarks and 
judgments, and would not have said or phrased some things differently. F.B. 


A Guide in Church Finance. By Samuel A. Stein, D. D. Third Edition. Lutheran 
Book Concern, Columbus, 0. 


Municipalities that want to modernize their financial system and bring it up to date will 
find this booklet useful. The following chapter headings characterize its contents: 1. Some Facts 
in Favor of a Better System. 2. The Weekly Duplex Envelope System, the Best. 3. The Idea of a 
Fixed Budget. 4. The Every-Member Canvass, the Most Satisfactory Way. 5. How to Introduce 
the New System. 6. How to Work the New System. From the entire presentation it is clear that 
the financial method advocated here does not in any way come too close to the spirit of 
freedom and the evangelical attitude in which Christians offer the sacrifices of their hearts and 
hands to God. On page 45 we read: "People who refuse to subscribe are to be dealt with 
patiently, but finally must be excluded by the congregation if they will not repent." This is said 
to apply well with reference to people who refuse at all and obstinately to contribute to the 
support of the congregation, not of those who merely cannot or do not like to find themselves 
in the envelope system. For as the synod cannot give laws to a congregation, so neither has 
any 
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The church does not have the right to interpret to any of its members any statutes which it cannot 
clearly prove that God has prescribed in his Word. In the church only God's word rules. Even in 
matters of middle ground, the decisive factor is not the majority of votes, to which everyone must 
submit, but love, which under certain circumstances yields even to the minority and in principle never 
rapes the individual. 


The publishing house of Johannes Herrmann, Zwickau, Saxony, has sent us: 1. "Ev.-Luth. 
Hausfreund. Calendar 1923. 39th year. Edited by D. O. H. Th. Willkomm. M. 15. - 2. "Luther Calendar 
1923." Weekly tear-off calendar. 2nd year. With four pictorial inserts by Gustav K6nig. Edited by P. 
M. Willkomm. M. 25. - Like its predecessors, this "Hausfreund" also offers good reading material. In 
the tear-off calendar the quotations are taken from Luther's exalted writings of 1523, the year "in which 
the first martyr's blood of the Reformation flowed, and in which the new ecclesiastical building on the 
basis of the fair Gospel moved briskly forward." They are, as every reader will joyfully confess, words 
which have lost none of their life, warmth, and luminosity in the course of the centuries. F. B. 


Ecclesiastical - Contemporary. 


I. America. 


From Synod. The seventy-fifth anniversary of the Synod has also been commemorated at the 
meetings of the District Synods this year. According to reports already in print, the celebration of the 
anniversary has been accompanied by an exhortation to faithful adherence to Lutheran doctrine and 
practice. For example, the Michigan District report (p. 9 f.) states: "Now if thanksgiving to God truly 
lives in our hearts, can it fail that we hold fast to the position of our fathers, and preserve it with all 
earnestness against assaults from without and within? Must we not then be concerned that, as 
children and heirs of the power and blessing which God gave to our fathers, we should not spill this 
gift of grace? What kind of rejoicing would it be if we were to make a great fuss about the 
steadfastness, determination, faithfulness, willingness to work and sacrifice of our fathers, but were 
to become lukewarm and indifferent and frivolous, out of fear of man or convenience, just where they 
took it most seriously? Would not this be to adorn the graves of the prophets, and thereby to reject 
their testimony? Let such rejoicing be far from us! Let our synodal jubilee be a reminder to us of 
renewed zeal and faithfulness. It is well to say that with the fathers it was not to be wondered at that 
they stood up so vigorously and led the fight for the truth unsparingly; their time was a time of fighting, 
whereas now one could repel by standing firm, but win by yielding. One is mistaken. In those days 
there was certainly no less laxity in doctrine and addiction to union than there is now. Apparent 
differences in fundamental articles were declared to be open questions. Struggle arose only when our 
fathers so decidedly took up the cause of the exclusive right of pure doctrine. But that they fought the 
battle so vigorously was not motivated by the desire to fight, but by a holy reverence for the clear 
Word of the eternal God. It was the spirit that 
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Luther was animated when he declared that he could not and would not recant because his 
conscience was captive to God's Word. And would we really gain anything by giving way and 
yielding? We would perhaps get peace with many an adversary. Who that would be a 
churchyard peace, to which an open battle under our Lord's banner of victory is certainly 
preferable. The Scripture says, 'How do straw and wheat rhyme together?’ and: 'A little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump.' So not gain but harm would be the result. History also teaches that 
the decline of the Church has always begun with the disregard of pure doctrine. If, therefore, we 
wish to preserve the blessing which God has bestowed on us through our fathers, we must not 
slacken in our resolute testimony to the pure doctrine, even if this earns us opposition on all 
sides; we must ourselves grow more and more in the right knowledge, and must make the word 
of God prevail in the circles in which God has placed us. And we must do this with the same 
fervency of faith, firmness, willingness to make sacrifices, and eagerness to work that animated 
our fathers. God "preserve us, lest it be lamented among us, as the editor of the Lutheran 
Companion lamented lately of his Synod, that there was not with 

In the past, much time was spent in synodal meetings on doctrinal discussions, because at that 
time there was still interest in doctrinal questions, which has now completely disappeared; 
therefore, it is not surprising if the voice of the trumpet in the pulpits lacks the necessary clarity. 
Such lamentations are intended to call our attention to the dangers which threaten us and 
against which we must arm ourselves." Special reference is made, for the preservation of the 
blessing, to the care of the parochial schools, and the necessity of the continued struggle against 
the lodges. Very full reference is made to the first point in the report of the Minnesota District, 
pp. 24-41. We single out only a few sentences, "Even as we now pass into English, we must 
not indulge in the delusion that the national spirit of hostility to church schools can now be met 
by letting them die with honors. If we will not place ourselves in the service of God to teach the 
young, God will provide help and helpers from elsewhere for his blessed work. Have we our 
United States, have we our children, have we truly loved our God, let us keep over our parochial 
schools!" "The speaker has now twenty-nine times in the fall admitted to the sexta of a grammar 
school pupils who for the most part came from our parochial schools, but in all cases also such 
as had attended only the public schools, and may therefore permit himself to pass judgment on 
the preparation for study in our higher institutions of learning which is offered in our parochial 
schools. Not only is it not inferior to that in the public schools in scientific respect, but it offers 
something that cannot be obtained in the religionless school. The inadequate instruction in 
religion may sometimes be noticed by such as come from the public schools years after." - 
Longer remarks on our position towards the lodges are also prompted by the fact that especially 
since the war the lodges have been carrying on a propaganda in this country as perhaps never 
before. They claim that in a short time their number of members has increased by 
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has increased one hundred percent. The lodges, with the help of the Ku Klux Klan, were probably the 
most important factor in the fight against the parochial school in the state of Oregon. The report of the 
Minnesota District (p. 88) also says about our position towards the lodges: "Our position towards the 
lodges and other sinful associations has already brought us much struggle and unrest in our 
congregations; for on the one hand we have taken over congregations in which there were already a 
number of lodge members, and on the other hand it happens again and again that members of our 
congregations follow the lure of the lodge and join it secretly. In general, our congregations do not shy 
away from the fight against the Lodge, but take it seriously, and do not rest until the matter has come to 
an end, until either the members of the Lodge have left their Lodge, or, if they do not want to do so and 
have been negotiated with long enough, they have been excluded from the congregation as people who 
do not want to obey the Word of God. And if we have had congregations among us which for a time 
tolerated lodge-members in their midst, it was only because it was thought necessary to make allowance 
for their weakness, and still had the hope of winning them over. At no time - it may well be said - has the 
Lodge had domiciliary rights in our congregations; never has it been recognized as a harmless and 
innocent, even good and useful institution, as in so many other church communities, in which even 
pastors are high standing Lodge members." Because of the danger posed to our congregations by the 
Lodge propaganda so zealously pursued, pastoral conferences have also addressed the Lodge danger 
along with other contemporary dangers. A major pastoral conference sent us the following sentences for 
our information: "Since the sworn, secret societies, so-called lodges, are decidedly anti-Christian 
(confession of a false God, a way of salvation contrary to Scripture, forbidden, even blasphemous oaths, 
brotherhood with false believers and unbelievers, anti-biblical world nature), we declare: 1. that 
Christianity and logism are irreconcilably opposed to one another; 2. that therefore a Christian should 
not join a sworn, secret society, so-called lodge. That therefore a Christian should neither join nor remain 
in a sworn, secret society; 3. That such members of our churches as have joined the Lodge must be 
punished, instructed, and earnestly admonished with God's Word (Matt. 18:15-18; 2 Cor. 6:14-18, etc.) 
to withdraw from this God-opposing association; 4. That Lodge members (except in extraordinary cases 
of casuistry) are to be suspended from Holy Communion." 

At the same time we have been asked to comment on some of Walther's sayings concerning the 
admission of Lodge members to the Lord's Supper "under certain circumstances. Walther, for example, 
has taught orally and also written, "If it is certain that someone accepts Christ" [because he has "revealed 
himself as a penitent Christian"], "who am | that | should cast him out?" Hence the opinion has arisen 
here and there, even outside the Synod, as if Walther had taken a less decided stand against the Lodges. 
Against this we refer first to the fact that Walther, so far as we know, never admitted a lodge member to 
the Lord's Supper. The reason for this is to be found in his evangelical, but very decided pastoral practice. 
If we are to describe this practice briefly, 
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then the following summarium results: No pastor has the right to consider a lodge member a 
Christian. It is true that there are individual Christians among the members of the Lodge, as 
experience shows. But we have no right to consider a member of a lodge a priori a Christian, 
because the person in question is a member of a society whose religious principles exclude the 
Christian faith par excellence. We have no right, for example... to consider a member of a 
Unitarian community a Christian, since Unitarians deny the deity of Christ, the holy Trinity, and 
vicarious satisfaction, we have no right to consider a member of a lodge a Christian, since the 
lodge as a community denies, that Christ in his vicarious action and suffering is the propitiation 
for the sin of the world, and on the contrary holds the religion that every man, even without faith 
in Christ crucified for the sin of the world, may, by his own virtue and moral conversion, enter 
into a better hereafter. That is to say, every man who has the lodge religion in his heart is not a 
Christian. Now if it is a question of admission to Holy Communion, the pastor keeps in mind that 
the Lord's Supper is for Christians only - "for us Christians to eat and drink." Holy Communion is 
a private absolution sealed by the presentation of the body and blood of Christ; but we are to 
pronounce private absolution only to him who recognizes and confesses himself a sinner worthy 
of damnation, and desires the consolation of the forgiveness of his sins for the sake of the shed 
blood of Christ. Now, if the person admitted to the Lord's Supper is one who is still connected 
with the Lodge, the pastor will ascertain in private conversation, as far as men can, whether the 
person believes the Lodge religion or the Christian religion. If the former is found to be the case, 
there is no question of his not being admitted to Holy Communion. Although Walther used to 
remind us also in this case that the pastor should use the opportunity brought about by God to 
testify to an unbeliever in a loving and decisive manner the only way to blessedness. If, in the 
other case, it turns out clearly that the person desiring the Lord's Supper still believes in the 
crucified Christ as his Exonerator of sin, the pastor will instruct him that a Christian does not 
belong in the unchristian society in which he finds himself as a member of the Lodge, and will 
insist that he immediately renounce any external connection with the Lodge (such as leaving his 
name on the list of members). If, however, the pastor does not immediately get through with this, 
but must nevertheless judge that he has to do with a Christian to whom only weakness in the 
practical application of Christianity still clings, then the case exists which Walther describes with 
the words: "If it is certain that someone accepts Christ, who am | that | should push him out?" 
Who hereby, according to Walther, the matter is not yet at an end concerning the actual 
admission to the Lord's Supper. There is still the Christian congregation. The Christian 
congregation has to supervise the right administration of Holy Communion. It, too, must see to 
it that only such persons are admitted to the Lord's Supper as are to be considered Christians in 
love. Therefore, every case in which a person is admitted who is not yet completely free from 
the lodge must be discussed with the congregation. Also the congregation 
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must satisfy himself that the case concerns a Christian, though such a Christian as is still weak in the 
knowledge and application of his Christian faith. Nor has the congregation any right to consider a 
member of the lodge a Christian. That it has to do with an exception to the rule, it must first convince 
itself. If the admission to the Lord's Supper is thus treated, the nuisance within the congregation is 
resisted, namely, the false idea as if the Christian community had nothing against lodge membership. 
On the contrary, every case thus brought before the congregation and dealt with by the congregation 
turns into an instruction on the reprehensibility of lodge membership and into a serious warning against 
it. If the admission to the Lord's Supper of someone who is still outwardly involved in the Lodge is treated 
in this way, the Lodge system will never collapse in the congregation, but will be very successfully 
resisted. Perhaps we will have the same experience as Walther in this treatment, namely, that we will 
not be able to admit a member of the Lodge to the Lord's Supper. The matter is usually already decided 
by the preliminary negotiations, namely by the private conversation or private conversations by which 
the pastor seeks to determine whether the person reporting is a Christian or not. Walther therefore lays 
great stress on this private conversation when he says, among other things: "No less must this [besides 
the necessary public testimony from the pulpit] take place privately and in private with those in the Lodge, 
in order to convince them of the sinfulness and corruptibility of their fellowship with the Lodges." If we 
testify against Lodges from the pulpit and in writings, which is indeed necessary, it is not yet proof that 
we as ministers have done our full duty to such as are entangled in the Lodge, and whom God leads us 
in the way. Private conversation should come to this, and this is absolutely necessary before admission 
to the Lord's Supper. Reason: the Lord's Supper is for Christians only. We pastors are now and then 
inclined to omit the private conversation, because more Christian courage is needed for the same than 
for the testimony in writings and from the pulpit. But by God's grace we gain courage by keeping present 
what it is about Holy Communion, and what we owe to those for the salvation of their souls, with whom 
God brings us into so near contact, as is the case with the registration for Holy Communion. In fact, such 
usually do not find it alienating either, but quite in order that we should talk seriously with them about the 
state of their souls. That this may be done in such a way as to win and convince the erring, we must ask 
of God. Much that belongs here is said in Walther's Pastorale, § 15, notes 1 and 2, also collected in 
"Lehre und Wehre" 1913, pp. 385-395. F. P. 

Concerning the nationalization of children, the former Vice President of the United States, 
Thomas R. Marshall, wrote the following in the Chicago Daily News: "Unless | become such a cattle as 
to be incapable of caring for my child, and thus give cause to human society to remove him finally from 
my care, | should be permitted to look after his health myself, to provide for his needs, to direct his 
education, and to give to his heart such fundamental religious 
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instill in the mind of the child a set of principles which, in my opinion, will enable it to resist the 
temptations of a savage world.” 

Contempt of our authorities and the laws of the land. In an editorial in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch concerning our President's recent message advocating the lawful enforcement 
of the Volstead Act, we read: "Fundamentally objectionable laws have never been repealed by 
observance. Tyrannies have never been demolished by acquiescence. It was by open, systematic, 
and defiant violation of objectionable laws, followed by revolution, that the American Government 
itself was founded and established, and the whole record of human progress, broadly speaking, has 
been effected by so-called lawlessness and bloody sacrifice. Before proceeding further with 
Volsteadism, our officials, we submit, should ponder the facts of history." Such disloyal and 
revolutionary pronouncements are grist to the mill of the Bolshevists, Syndicalists, I. W. W., 
Kukluxers, etc., who, instead of taking the path of order, resort to violence, and where ballots 
fail, put bullets in their place. We Lutherans think otherwise, and teach that citizens owe 
obedience to the authorities and their laws in all matters which do not conflict with God's clear 
word. Article 16 of the Augustana, to which all Lutherans still adhere today as they did at 
Augsburg in 1530, states: "Therefore Christians are obliged to be subject to the authorities and 
obedient to their commandments in everything that may be done without sin. From this it is also 
clear where, caeteris paribus, the more capable and loyal citizens are educated, in our parochial 
schools or in the non-religious state schools. But in gratitude for the beneficial work of our 
schools, the number of those in our country who are fanatically bent on closing our schools, as 
has been repeatedly attempted in Michigan, Oklahoma, and other States, and has now been 
carried through in Oregon, is ever increasing. The Constitution of our country guarantees us the 
free exercise of our religion and duties of conscience. But if we are deprived of our parochial 
schools, and forced, contrary to our conscience, to send our children to schools without religion, 
we shall have been deprived of the most important half of our religious activity, and made unable 
to perform the very duties which we hold to be the most sacred and binding. And with this Puritan 
tyranny and persecution, on top of it all, the lodge men, cukluxers, and sects, presume to do 
God and our country a service, and to promote Americanism! F. B. 

Student fraternities in colleges. "The Supreme Court of the State of Missouri, in the 
appeal of Waldemar R. Wright from the Board of Education of the City of St. Louis, has rendered 
the decision that students belonging to fraternities may not, therefore, be reprimanded in any 
manner. The plaintiffs son, Roy Thomas Wright, a sophomore at Soldan High School, was a 
member of Delta Sigma fraternity. In December, 1920, the school board decided to prohibit high 
school students from joining such fraternities because it would neglect their studies and impair 
their moral conduct. County Judge Killoren had ruled that the Board of Education had the right 
to make such an order, and Wright had appealed to the Superior Court in the interest of his son. 
This court has now overturned the decision of the district court and by six vs. 
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one voice declared that college students could not be forbidden to belong to such fraternities." This 
decision is not alienating when one considers that student fraternities are no more harmful to colleges 
than secret sworn societies, such as the Masons, are to the state. FAR: 

A complaint about the excessive rush to institutions of higher learning. We read in a St. 
Louis paper: "Prof. Alexander S. Lansdorf, of Washington University, speaking in East St. Louis about 
the rush of young people to institutions of higher learning, declared in the course of his speech that 
the desire and love for study was no greater now than it had been years ago. The young people were 
studying partly because they hoped to make a great deal of money in some profession, partly to 
escape physical labor, but in very many cases merely to have a merry time. Since immigration was 
limited and the youth born here did not want to get their fingers dirty, there was a shortage of workers. 
He recommended teaching institutions that should not admit more than 5000 students at the most, 
and advised parents to send their sons and daughters to junior colleges because they did not employ 
so many ‘half-baked’ and poorly paid teachers." Let us see that our institutions of higher learning are 
worked diligently and in the right spirit! F.P. 

Il. Abroad. 


A free church theological institution in Berlin. Because of the war our fellow believers in 
Germany were shut off from our American institutions, so they were forced to start their own 
theological seminary. The classes were taught in a rented room in Leipzig by Stallmann Sr, Prof. 
Kirsten and August Stallmann. They looked around for a place where the seminary could be 
established permanently. Now in Zehlendorf, in the immediate vicinity of Berlin, the 
Seemannserholungsheim, a foundation of Kaiser Wilhelm and the Empress Auguste Viktoria, was put 
up for sale and purchased by the Berlin congregation, which is a member of the Free Church and 
holds state incorporation rights, for the price of 18-1/2 million marks (about $10,000). The funds for 
the purchase have been provided by some members of our synod. The property in Zehlendorf 
comprises about thirty acres, partly covered with coniferous woods. There is a group of buildings on 
the property, which are very solidly built and can easily be furnished for seminary purposes. For our 
part, we could only advise that the Free Church in Germany establish its own theological seminary. 
We can no longer do full justice to the students who only know the German language, because half 
of the lectures are given in English. F. P. 

Praeses Martin Willkomm reports about Stuttgart in the "Freikirche": "In Stuttgart there has 
been a small Free Church Lutheran congregation for several years. A few months ago this 
congregation received its own pastor in the person of Pastor Wilh. Osch, whom our Committee for 
Inner Mission appointed in fellowship with it through the Chicago Commission for Inner Mission 
Abroad. He is working, as | was able to see for myself on a recent visit to Stuttgart, with great 
joyfulness and in blessing. His services, which he advertises in the newspapers through 
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special announcements by adding a short summary of the content of the sermon, are well 
attended. The Schliimbach hall in the house of Chr. V. j. M. is already no longer sufficient. Our 
Stuttgart members have therefore approached the responsible authorities with a request for 
joint use of the former castle church, but have not yet received a final answer." From the side 
of the regional church, as we expected, objections are raised against the activity of the free 
church congregation. City pastor Rémer speaks of "presumption." But since Fr. R6mer himself 
demands confessional teachers for the State University of Tubingen, he may yet give up his 
opposition when he has become more closely acquainted with the Free Church work. _ F. P. 

Methodism in Germany. The "Peace Messenger" of Lodz reports that in the presence 
of the Methodist bishop and nearly one hundred Methodist preachers, the fourth Methodist 
church was dedicated in Berlin. We are not surprised at the spread of Methodism in Germany. 
The German Methodist preachers greatly outnumber the country church pastors who have 
absorbed the German university theology. While university theology denies the substitutionary 
sufficiency of Christ and the inspiration of Scripture, German Methodists still hold these basic 
truths in many cases. Even the German Methodists of America still often differ advantageously 
from their English-speaking namesakes in this respect. Therefore, when German Methodist 
preachers, even with some ambiguities in doctrine and in perhaps not quite correct German, 
preach JEsum Christum, the Saviour crucified for the sins of the world, they are thereby far, far 
superior to all university theologians who deny the satisfactio vicaria and the Scriptures as the 
Word of God. F. P. 

Saxony and the Herrnhuters. It is reported that the Moravian Brethren and their Saxon 
sub-associations have been recognized as corporations under public law and at the same time 
have withdrawn from the association of the national church with all its members currently 
belonging to it. 

People's meals in Berlin. A St. Louis newspaper last month brought the following report: 
"It is interesting that the use of the meals is relatively low. Thus the day before yesterday the 
people's feeding houses were visited by 4070 adults (300 students) and 530 children. The 
reason for this need not lie in the inedibility of the food offered there. No, our Berlin housewives 
want to produce their own food, even with the most modest means, and thus put all their love 
and care into the meal they have prepared with much sacrifice. Such an attitude should only 
speak for the value of the Berliners. But there will come a time in winter when many a housewife 
will be unable to raise what is necessary for a modest meal. Then the feedings, well managed, 
may be a blessing." 

Church resignations and resignations. The "Elsassischer Lutheraner" reports: "Before 
the war, 80,000 persons are said to have left the Protestant Church in Germany; in 1919 it was 
230,000; in 1920: 300,000. What a paganism is growing up there! It is true that in the last few 
months the movement to leave the church has abated somewhat, but it is still going on. It is 
gratifying that there is also a return to the Church. 
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in 1919: 605; in 1920: 7000; in 1921 even up to 40,000! - The Roman Church also suffered 
losses. Her figures (1919: 33,000; 1920: 47,000) are probably understated. In Bohemia it has 
lost over 1% million." 

Poland. The Lodz "Messenger of Peace" reported on August 20: "The rector of Krakow 
University, Prof. Nowak, has become Prime Minister. In his statement to the Sejm, Prime 
Minister Nowak assured the ethnic minorities that he would proceed with all justice and would 
not tolerate any intolerance or injustice towards them. His aim was to treat the ethnic 
minorities in such a way that they could feel happy in Poland as citizens with equal rights. 
Thereupon the representatives of the German associations in the Sejm declared themselves 
in favor of the new government." More recent newspaper accounts report a different state of 
affairs. 

The Lutherans and the Baptists in Volhynia. The same paper writes about Volhynia: 
"A pastor from Volhynia also warns against the Baptist 'mission friend’, who in a letter points 
out the intensive propaganda of the Baptists in Volhynia. Lively and abundant proclamation 
of the true Word of God on the part of our Lutheran Church is, in our opinion, the only means 
to prevent a complete undermining of our Lutheran congregations. The distribution of 
Lutheran literature must also be taken in hand. Colporteurs, who, themselves converted and 
loving their church, supply the country with good Scriptures, are more needed than ever. Who 
among the brethren will take in hand the organization of colportage? It is high time to wake 
up!" 

“Sandebudet" on Missouri. According to the "Free Church", this paper of the Swedish 
branch of the Lutheran Gospel Society writes: "It has been claimed that the doctrine which 
the evangelicals (as the followers of the Gospel Society are called in Finland) hold is not held 
anywhere abroad. Although every gospel friend knows that this is not true of Sweden, where 
the Bible-believing friends and the Missionary Society of East Smaland are on the whole of 
the same standpoint, they were doubtful as regards the great cultured countries. But now we 
have been able to satisfy ourselves that warm advocates can be found abroad for the main 
doctrines of the Association, especially for general justification." The "Sandebudet" hereupon 
lets follow a brief statistic of the Miffouri Synod, and then thus continues, "When we consider 
that the number of congregations in the whole of Finland remains under a thousand, that our 
church hardly consecrates a church a year, and that our Christian folk-schools are few, we 
gain a small insight into this tremendous work. And as this whole synod has the same spirit 
as we have, we must not be afraid, though we perceive how we are passed over in our own 
country." In the ecclesiastical confusion of Europe, the eyes of many are now everywhere 
upon our Synod as a stronghold of faithful Lutheranism. May God grant us the grace not to 
disappoint this confidence and the hopes placed in us, and not to fail in the future either in 
the firm confession of the truth or in zealous missionary and loving activity! F. B. 


